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POSTPONE CHANGE IN 
OPERA'S MANAGEMENT 


Directors Are Said to Favor Placing 
Gatti-Casazza in Complete 
Control Next Season 


The annual meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
which was scheduled for Tuesday after- 
noon, was called off by a prearranged plan, 
and the the con- 
duct of the institution have decided to hold 


financiers interested in 


this important session at some later date. 
The public will not be informed as to 
the exact time of the meeting, as there 


are a number of important questions to 
be considered, and it may require more 


than one session to come to a general 
agreement. 

In the meantime the directors will rely 
largely upon the decisions of Otto H. 


Kahn, who will map out a campaign for 
the future which will, among other things, 
determine the fates of Giulio Gatti-Casazza 
and Andreas Dippel, the present co-man- 
agers of the opera house, and establish a 
definite policy regarding future operatic 
extension, as far as giving performances 
in other cities or opera houses is con- 
cerned. 

MusicaLt America has already described 
the crisis which faces the board of direct- 
ors. The articles printed exclusively in 
this paper on January 8 and 15 foretell 
the developments which may be expected, 
although a new factor which will have a 
bearing on the situation is the increased 
importance of Chicago’s operatic venture, 
which makes it imperative that a man of 
Cleofonte Campanini’s caliber be employed 
to conduct the musical affairs of that ven- 
ture. It had been planned that in the 
event of Gatti-Casazza’s removal—which 
would necessarily mean the withdrawal of 
Arturo Toscanini, the eminent conductor 
whom Mr. Gatti-Casazza brought to the 
Metropolitan—Campanini would be placed 
in the Metropolitan and another director 
would be secured for his place in Chicago. 
This would leave the New York board of 
directors free to engage a new manager to 
replace the present duo-directorate, which 
has operated so unsuccessfully this season 
In view of the development of the Chi 
cago plan, however, it is likely that Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza will continue with Mr. Tos- 
canini as musical director, to manage the 
Metropolitan affairs for another year, at 
least. 

Just what is to be done with Mr. Dippel, 
the board has not yet decided. His case 
is one of the perplexing features in the 
present situation which made it necessary 
to hold the annual meeting at some date 
later than the one scheduled 

In a comprehensive report which is now 
in the hands of the directors, Mr. Gatti 
Casazza has defended his policies as gen 
eral manager, pointing out, at the same 
time, that the “operatic extension” schemes 
fathered by Mr. Dippel are largely respon- 


sible for the big deficit which the com 
pany will have to meet at the close of 
the season. He urges, furthermore, that 
the Metropolitan should concentrate its 


efforts in the Metropolitan Opera House 
and give there the highest possible stan 
dards of opera, which, he maintains, is 
impossible under the present circumstances, 
where it is necessary to divide the resources 
of the company in order to accommodate 
the schedules for cities outside of New 
York. 

It is understood that there is a strong 
disposition among the directors to give Mr 
Gatti-Casazza a free rein next season. Cer 
tainly he has not exercised the full power 
vith which he was invested this 
This, it is said, is due to the complica 
tions which arose between him and Mr 
Dippel regarding outside performances, and 
is a result of which he preferred to as 
sume no responsibility which would hold 
him to account for policies with which he 
did not sympathize 

The gentlemen who comprise the board 


Season 


of directors have concluded that there is 
to be “less talking and more action” in 
the affairs of the opera house. They pur 
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Society, Who Gave His New York Recital on February to. 
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(See page 33) 





pose insta!ling a business manager, who 
will keep a careful account of the expendi- 
tures and receipts and in a large measure 
stop up the leaks which have helped to 
pile up a deficit larger than has been suf- 
fered in the history of the opera house. 


Josef Hofmann to Tour America Next 
Season 

Josef Hofmann, the eminent Polish pian 
ist, will make a tour of fifty concerts in 
America, under the direction of the Wolf 
sohn Bureau, commencing with three re 
citals in Carnegie Hall in November next 
Hofmann is now concertizing in Russia, 
where he has been playing since last No 
vember, meeting in his ten weeks’ tour 
with an artistic and financial success far 
beyond that of his memorable tour in that 
country three years ago. Mr. Hofmann 
interrupted his Russian tour just before the 
New Year and went to Switzerland, where 
he enjoyed the Winter sports at Lac Leman. 
He returned to Russia on February 1, to 
continue his tour. 


Ulrich Takes Charge in Chicago 
Cuicaco, Feb. 14.—Bernhard Ulrich, 
newly appointed business manager of the 


Chicago Grand Opera Company, is hers 
from Baltimore for a few days looking 
over the field of his future operations. H« 
expects to spend two or three days her« 
each week vntil the latter part of March, 
when he will make his residence here per 


manently 


Hammerstein Suit on Cavalieri Concert 


Zoston, Feb. 14.—Swit for $5,000 has 
been brought by Oscar Hammerstein 
against Walter S. Bigelow, of this city, 


to recover for the services of Lina Cava 


lieri furnished Bigelow for three concerts 
Hammerstein says Bigelow agreed to pay 
Entered at the Post Office at New 


York 


him $4,000 for Mme. Cavalieri’s services 


and failed to do so. 


Mme. de Cisneros’s Success in Italy 


Eleanora de Cisneros the former mezzo 
soprano of the Manhattan Opera House, 
recently made a successful début at the 
San Carlo, in Naples, singing the role of 
the Princess of Eboli in a revival of 
Verdi’s “Don Carlos.” She is also to sing 
Ortrud in “Lohengrin,” Fidés in “Le 
Prophéete,” and probably in “Samson et 
Dalila.” Mme. de Cisneros is considered 
to-day one of the foremost mezzo-sopranos 


on the Italian stage, and her success in 
“Don Carlos” has served further to en 
hance her reputation She is receiving 
many offers for the coming season, but 
has not as yet decided which one to ac 
cept. 


William J. McCoy Composer of Next 
Bohemian Club “High Jinks” 


San Francisco, CAr., Feb. 14.—Affairs 
have taken an unexpected turn with regard 
to next year’s Midsummer High Jinks of 
the Bohemian Club. Joseph D. Redding 
was to have written the music, but he has 
announced that his engagements make it 
impossible for him to accomplish the work 
The board of directors met, and the choice 
fell upon William J. McCoy, whose “Ham 
adryad” Jinks of 1904 had so much to do 
with the Jinks becoming a famous institu 
tion. The subject for next year is “The 
Cave Man.” It is said to be not pretty, but 
big dramatically 


Leoncavallo Seriously Ill 
Mitan, Feb 
the composer, 1S 
disease, and his recovery 
brother has been summoned 
telegraph, 


I2 Ruggiero Leonca\ LtiO, 
seriously ill from heart 
is in doubt His 


to Milan by 


N. Y.. as matter of the Second Class 


FORM INTERNATIONAL 
MUSICAL AGENCY 


Thomas Quinlan and A. F. Adams 
Launch a Comprehensive 
Managerial Project 


The formation of the Quinlan Interna- 


tional Musical Agency—a managerial in- 
stitution which plans to conduct business 
on a broader and more comprehensive scale 
than yet attempted 


nounced this week by A. F. 


has been was an- 


Adams, who 
returned from London Saturday,after com- 
pleting the principal details of the project 
with Thomas Quinlan, the noted English 
impresario. 

This will be the first managerial venture 
to provide a plan whereby musical artist 
of Europe and America may appeir i 
all countries of the world under the same 
auspices. It will greatly increase the op- 
portunities of presenting American musi- 
cians in Europe, and will also facilitate 
the handling of European artists in this 
country. 

The two gentlemen associated in this 
plan are well known in the musical activi- 
ties on both continents. Mr. Quinlan has 
won an eminent position among European 
managers, and for years has had his head- 
quarters at No. 318 Regent street, Lon- 
don. Among the musical attractions with 
which he has been identified as manager 
are the Thomas Beecham Orchestra, the 
Seecham Covent Garden and the 
European concert tour of Enrico Caruso, 
the last mentioned being probably the most 
successful tour’ of its kind that the world 
has ever known 

Mr. Adams, his associate, who will be 
the American resident manager of the con 
cern, with headquarters in New York, is 
well known as a manager, having had 
charge of the American tours of the many 
distinguished artists who have played the 
Everett piano in this country. He is well 
equipped for his task as the result of his 
long experienc: in musical affairs in Eu- 
rope and America, 

Mr. Adams has been conspicuously iden 
tified with the musical industries of this 
country as general eastern manager of the 
John Church Co., and as a director of 
that distinguished house. In these capaci 
ties he has displayed business ability of a 
high order, and his deep and active in- 
terest in the artistic phases of his work 
has prepared him especially well for the 
task he now undertakes. He, too, is well 
known in Europe, having established the 
John Church Co. branch in London, and 
through his residence abroad for a number 
of years having kept in close touch with 
the musical affairs of the Continent. 

With two men of such prominent stand 
ing and recognized ability in charge of 
the venture, there is reason to believe that 
the ‘international agency-—an institution 
which the tremendous development of 
music in this country makes necessary 
will be an important factor in bringing 
the musical interests of two continents in 
closer touch. 


season, 


[he future policy has not, as yet, been 
defined, but the founders state that only 
artists and organizations of international 


importance will be handled by the agency 
One of the first announcements is a world 
tour of the John Philip Sousa Band, open 
ing in London, January I, I9II, appearing 
in Australia in the following April, and 
coming across the American continent from 
Vancouver to New York in July, rorr. 


“Give New Theater to Hammerstein” 


That the New Theater should be turned 
over to Oscar Hammerstein next seasor 
and used for the exploitation of Frenc!l 
opera exclusively is the suggestion of a 
corresp ndent of the New York Times 


1 
i€ 


who believes that an amica irrangement 
between the warring operat orces could 
thus be arrived at and 
stopped. “Let Hammerstein agree,” 
the correspondent, “to confine himself to 
the French the Metropolitan 
could confine German and Ital 
an works.” 


Says 


operas, wil ile 
itself to the 
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PICTURESQUE SCENE FROM THE NEW OPERA “ GRISELIDIS” 











Mary Garden as “Griselidis” and Hector Dufranne as “The Marquis,” in Massanet’s Opera, “Griselidis,” at the Manhattan 
Opera House 





MORE AMERICAN DEBUTS IN BERLIN 


Otto Taubmann’s German Mass Makes a Profound Impression— 
Angelo Neumann in Charge of New Operatic Venture—An 
Organist “From the States’? Makes His Debut 


Bertin, GERMANY, Feb. 3.—Otto Taub- 
mann whose German Mass had such a brill- 
iant success Monday night at the Philhar- 
monic, where it was given by the Phil- 
harmonic Choir under the direction of Sieg- 
fried Ochs, has for a number of years been 
active as a music critic in Berlin, being 
connected with the Bérsen Courier. Taub- 
mann was born March 8, 1859, in Hamburg, 
and first turned his attention to business, 
but afterward became a pupil at the Dres- 
den Conservatory, where he worked under 
the guidance of Wiillner, Rischbieter, Ni- 
codé and Blassmann. He then had some 
practical experience as a theater kapell- 
meister, after which he for three years was 
director of the Wiesbaden Conservatory, 
giving up that position in 1889 to come to 
Berlin. During the season 1891-92 he was 
a theater kapellmeister in St. Petersburg, 
and then until 1895 director of the Caecil 
ienvereins in Ludwigshafen, since which 
time he has been active as a critic in Berlin. 

The German Mass calls for. soli, chorus, 
orchestra and organ. The critics here place 
it alongside of the Brahms German Re- 
quiem as among the most important choral 
works of the past century. Parts of the 
Mass had a previous performance in Dort- 
mund in 1808, the enormous difficulties of 
the work having prevented choral societies 
from giving the whole of it. 

The very highest praise is given Ochs 
and his society for the remarkable way in 
which they mastered the fearful difficulties 
of the work. The Philharmonic Choir was 
assisted by the Jerusalems-kirchenchor and 
the boy choirs from two other churches. 

The soloists were Frau Launhardt, Frau- 
lein Leisner, Richard Fisher and Anton 
Sistermanns. The organist was Bernhard 
Irrganz. 


Taubmann has written other choral works 
which have attracted some _ attention: 
“Psalm 13” (soli, chorus and orchestra), 
“Tauwetter” (male chorus and orchestra), 
“Sangerweihe,” a chorus drama with a 
chorus and organ posted in the audience 
room as an ideal audience. This latter was 
given in Elberfeld in 1904. 

Angelo Neumann, who is to take charge 
of the Berlin New Grand Opera, also start- 
ed life as a business man and afterward 
took up music, studying singing and going 
on the stage in 1859, beginning in Kéln as 
a lyric tenor. After being connected with 
various operas he was from 1862 until 1876 
in the Royal Opera at Vienna. After 1876 
he was a director at the Leipzic Opera, 
often going from there to London and Ber- 
lin to superintend performances of the 
Wagner “Ring.” In 1882 he organized his 
traveling Wagner Opera Company and 
traveled as far south as Italy. He then was 
director of the opera at Bremen until 188s, 
since which time he has been director of 
the opera at Prague, bringing that opera to 
a position among the most important in 
Europe. 

The young American violinist, Nicoline 
Zedeler, has just completed a very success- 
ful tour of Denmark. The critics spoke of 
her excellent schooling. Miss Zedeler had 
her schooling in America and with an 
American teacher. She has been re-engaged 
for a more extensive tour next season. 

An interesting program Tuesday evening 
at the Klindworth-Scharwenka Saal includ- 
ed the A Major Sonata, op. 100, of Brahms, 
played by the brilliant violinist Carlotta 
Stubenrauch and Bruno Heinze-Reinhold 
the pianist; the Pastorale Sketches, op. 26, 
by Heinrich G. Noren and written for har- 
monium, violin and ’cello. Although the pro- 
gram stated “for the first time,” they have 
been given previously in this city. The first 
two numbers, “Frithlingsmorgen” and 
“Reigen,” are very charming, interesting 
pieces. The third, “Mitternacht,” has little 


to recommend it. The fourth number, 
“Kirmess” while in character true to its 
name, lacked in distinction. 

A young American violinist, Mabel Cor- 
delia Lee, of Minneapolis, gave a concert ar 
the Sing-Akademie Saturday evening, in 
which she was assisted by the Philharmonic 
Orchestra under the direction of Dr. Ernst 
Kunwald. Her program included the E 
Flat Concerto of Mozart and the Saint- 
Saéns B Minor. Between these two she 
gave an unusually interesting performance 
of an air for G string by Bach, and also a 
prelude for violin alone from the same 
composer’s Sonata in E Major. The young 
artist was very successful with her audi- 
ence, winning an unusual amount of ap- 
plause. She has a beautiful tone, a very 
good technic, her intonation is generally 
perfect, and she has a very pleasing style. 
When she has learned to take her art a lit- 
tle more seriously she will undoubtedly win 
an important place for herself on the con- 
cert stage. 

Sunday afternoon composition pupils of 
Wilhelm Klatte, the eminent teacher at the 
Stern Conservatory, presented a program of 
their works to an enthusiastic audience. 
Twelve compositions were given, the pro- 
gram including piano solos, songs, and two 
pieces for oboe and piano. Young compos- 
ers represented were Julius Kopsch, Heinz 
Tiessen, Arthur Wolff, Anna Bohm, Jaro- 
slav Hoppe and Sverre Jordan. As is to be 
expected from Klatte pupils, a great deal of 
cleverness in the handling of harmonies 
and counterpoints was displayed. 

Paul Schramm, a pianist who has gained 
some little distinction as a player, present- 
ed an interesting program Tuesday evening. 
I heard his Chopin group, which consisted 
of five Preludes, four studies, two Noc- 
turnes and the A Flat Polonaise. He has 
a very good technic, a nice tone, and is 
musical. 

Edmund Sereno Ender, an American 
organist, made his début in Berlin last Fri 
day evening at the Lutherkirche. His prin 
cipal numbers were the well-known A 
Minor Prelude and Fugue of Bach and the 
Alexandre Guilmant C Minor Sonata, op. 
80. The young man is very musical, and 
has an excellent technic. The organ at the 
Lutherkirche is somewhat old-fashioned 
and rather unwieldy, but in spite of being 


so handicapped he got some very satisfac- 
tory results. He was assisted by the Cin- 
cinnati tenor, John Hoffman, who gave 
most satisfactory renditions of three Hugo 
Kaun songs. Hoffmann, who is an excel- 
lent musician, is the fortunate possessor of 
a beautiful lyric tenor voice, which he han- 
dles to most excellent advantage. 

Emil Frey presented three concertos at 
his concert last Friday evening. They were 
a (new to Berlin) Concerto in C Minor, 
op. 77,*by the French composer Ch. M. 
Widor; one of his own in G Minor, which 
on this occasion had its first public per- 
formance, and that remarkable F Minor 
Concerto which Xaver Scharwenka gave to 
the world a year ago last October. This ts 
one of the few concertos that grows more 
satisfactory every time one hears it. As 
far as my acquaintance with Scharwenka’s 
compositions extend, this is by far his finest 
work. It is fully as brilliant and effective 
as the Liszt E Flat, and is a masterpiece in 
instrumentation. Unfortunately, Frey, with 
his French style of playing, could not de- 
velop sufficient power to make his tone 
carry through the orchestra at all times, 
and a great deal of the piano work was 
lost. The composers, Widor and Xaver 
Scharwenka, conducted their own works, 
Widor also conducting the Frey concerto. 

Paul Petri will make his operatic début 
this week in Dresden. 

It is reported that the publishing house 
of Fiirstner, in Berlin, has already pur- 
chased the rights to the new Richard 
Strauss opera, which is as yet unfinished. 
One rumor says the work is to be called 
“Ochs von Lerchnan,” another “Der Rosen- 
kavalier.” 

The Stadttheater in Leipzic announces 
for May a Mozart-Wagner Festival, and 
will also give the Beethoven “Fidelio.” 

Bertram Shapleigh, the American com 
poser, has taken up a temporary residence 
in Berlin, but expects to return to his Eng 
lish home in the spring, as a number of his 
works are to be given at that time in vari 
ous English cities. 

CuHarces H. Keerer. 


PUCCINI IN OPERATIC 
RACE WITH MASCAGNI 


Both Anxious to Get New York’s Ear 
First for Their New Works—Mas- 
cagni Engaging Singers 








MILAN, Feb. 12.—There is to be keen 
rivalry between Italian composers in New 
York next season, for ever since Puccini 
heard that Mascagni was going to produce 
his new opera, “Ysobel,” founded on “Lady 
Godiva,” early in the New York geason, he 
has hastened work on his operatic version 
of Belasco’s “The Girl of the Golden 
West.” It is a question which opera will 
be given first. 

Ralph Edmunds, of the Liebler com- 
pany, of New York, is expected here next 
week from Paris to meet Mascagni. To 
gether they will hear voices and engage 
singers for Bessie Abott’s company, which 
will produce “Ysobel” in November or De- 
cember. 

This is the first opera Mascagni has 
written since “Amica.” Five years ago he 
promised it to the Roman authorities for 
their international exposition, and the 
newspapers are filled with angry protests 
against his giving it first in America. The 
monetary temptations offered by the Lieb- 
ler company was understood to be de- 
cisive. 

Mascagni is anxious to go back to the 
United States in order to remove the bad 
impression left by his tour six years ago, 
under unfortunate auspices 





SCHUMANN-HEINK, RANCHER 


Singer Purchases Five Hundred Acres 
of California Land 


San Dreco, Car., Feb. 13.—Mme. Schu 
mann-Heink is now a great ranch owner 
as well as a great contralto. She has pur 
chased 500 acres of San Diego County 
land for $20,000, and expects to build a 
home for her children on it. She is going 
to teach her boys to be ranchmen, and to 
superintend the improvement of the prop 
erty herself during the leisure that her 
concert tours will allow her. 

The property, sale. of which was for 
mally concluded yesterday, is in the El 
Cajon Valley, and includes fine lemon and 
orange ranches. It is known as Villa Caro 
Ranch. 


Hahn’s Ballet Has Psychological Music 

Paris, Feb. 12,.—Reynaldo Hahn's ballet 
“La Fete Che *h is about t 
be produced at the Opéra, has been see 
and admired at a dress rehearsal. The bool 
was written by Catulle Mendés, but since 
his death it has been considerably modified 
by Hahn. The music of the ballet is de 
scribed as both psychological and delicious 
ly sensuous. 


Thérése,” whi 
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SOME OF THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
PIANISTS SEEN AT CLOSE RANGE 


Herman Schaad, Who Knows Them Well, Throws Interesting 
on the Personalities of Paderewski, Rosenthal, 
Godowsky, and Others—With Paderewski on the Road— 
Rosenthal’s Remarkable Memory 








Herman Schaad, of the Aeolian Company, 
who has had rare opportunities to study 
pianists at close range, having accompanied 
Paderewski and Rosenthal on tours, and 
who was much in the company of artists 
during a long European residence, believes 
the pianists are the best informed, all- 
‘round men in artistic life. He thinks that 





Paderewski Aboard Ship 


their versatility and knowledge of affairs is 
remarkable. In discussing some of the 
pianists this week with a representative of 
Musicat America, Mr. Schaad threw some 
interesting light on Paderewski and other 
artists. He said: 

“Paderewski is much better informed on 


the affairs of this country than is the aver- 
age ‘big man’ in America. He has made a 
study, for instance, of such subjects as 
forestry and agriculture. All economic and 
sociological questions interest him. As to 
literature, his familiarity with the best 
works of all ages, the work and sayings and 
lives of philosophers and statesmen, poets 
and musicians, is a constant source of 
amazement to those who travel with him 
for any length of time. How many people 
know that Paderewski is a Biblical scholar? 
He has been a student of the Bible for 
years, and can quote long passages from it. 
In arguments and discourses I have heard 
him hold his own with many brilliant theo- 
logians and agnostics. 

“When Paderewski is on tour during the 
time he is not devoting to practising or 
playing for the public he seldom discusses 
music. Another trait is the respect he pays 
to his audiences, who are never shabbily 


treated. For instance, he will play as con- 
scientiously before a crowd in a small town 
hall in Kansas as before a brilliant metro- 
politan audience. He says that each person 
has come to hear him play and it is up to 
him to do his best. 

“The symphony of Paderewski, which 
was recently heard in this country—in fact, 
which got its first hearing here—is now be- 
ing given abroad with the greatest success. 
He is now at work on an opera, the libretto 
of which was written by the late Catulle 
Mendes. The title will probably be ‘Sak- 
untula,’ the same as Goldmark’s overture. 
He is also working on a number of piano- 
forte studies which promise to rank with 
the great études of Chopin. 

“As a ‘personality’ Paderewski will un- 
doubtedly take his place as the greatest 





























Moriz Rosenthal Snapped in Front of 
His Hotel on the Riviera 


since the time of Liszt. No more human or 
likeable man among artists is to be found. 
His charities constitute one of his well- 
known weaknesses, but he dislikes very 
much to have this philanthropy discussed 
or even brought to his notice. He is at all 
times intensely patriotic, but outside of 
worship for Poland, his own country, I 
believe that his greatest love is for Amer- 
ica. For some years he has been gathering 
funds for a Chopin monument by selling 
his autographs for a dollar each. When 
the fund is large enough the statue will be 
erected in Warsaw. His broad-mindedness 
was illustrated in New York a few days 
ago when he cabled that a wreath be pre 
sented to Busoni at a Carnegie Hall re 
cital, the tribute of one genius to another. 
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The Paderewski Villa in Switzerland 




















The Agricultural Ventures of Mme. Paderewski 


“On tour Paderewski’s chief recreation 
is to walk about a city, especially the out- 
skirts, and after the excitement of a con- 
cert he likes nothing better than to indulge 
in a very scientific and concentrated game 
of bridge whist, at which he is an expert. 
Generally he gets his partners from his 
staff. 

“Mme. Paderewski always accompanied 
her husband on his travels, and looks after 
him with a loving care, keeping the closest 
watch on his health. Visitors are always 
welcomed to the private car, and they are 
entertained in a manner that warms their 
hearts. Those who are invited to a dinner 
in the car are lucky, because the pianist 
carries his own chef with a him, a negro, 
who is quite a well-known character, hav- 
ing cooked for President Taft, Sarah Bern- 
hardt and numerous other celebrities. 








Unloading Paderewski’s Piano, an Inci- 
dent of a Tour 


“Paderewski’s four favorite composers 
are Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann and 
Bach. His impression of music in this 
country is that we are really making more 
progress than the average American real- 
izes. He bases his views on the intelligent 
manner in which concerts are attended and 
music heard, on the playing of students 
who have never been educated abroad, and 
by other indications. 

In this country he found the greatest and 
most enthusiastic appreciation of good 
music in the Middle West. Before I con- 
clude with Paderewski I want to speak a 
word of his appreciation of talent. He en- 
eourages young artists whenever he finds 
that they deserve it. He has been greatly 
impressed with the playing of Adela Verne, 
who has been appearing in the West In- 
dies and Mexico of late with great success, 
and with others. 

“Paderewski has in mind a tour to begin 


next March which will embrace South 
Africa.” 
Mr. Schaad then discussed Rosenthal, 


who is different from Paderewski in a thou- 
sand ways, but is also a great personality. 

“Rosenthal is an individual type of ar- 
tist,” he said. “He embodies a tremendous 
technical equipment, coupled with profound 
understanding of all the greater works. 
His preference is for Beethoven and Cho- 
pin. His répertoire embraces practically 
everything written in music that has been 
worth while, and his memory is absolutely 
infallible. At one time he was put to the 
test of recognizing any work of Chopin by 
some one playing a bar or two of a compo- 
sition. In each case he was able to go to 
the piano and play the composition in its 
entirety. His quickness of thought is so 
pronounced that it has attracted attention 
among scientists, and when he was in New 
York some university professors experi- 
mented with him to see how quickly he 
could think, his brain working like light- 
ning. 

“As a reader Rosenthal is almost phe- 
nomenal. His learning discloses itself un 
consciously in conversation. He can quote 
perfectly much from all the German poets 
Heine, of course, is his favorite, and he has 
studied him as religiously as the Shake 
spearean student delves into everything 


connected with the Bard of Avon. His fa- 
miliarity with the philosophical writers 
and psychologists is also marked. For in- 


stance, he will pick up Kant or Schopen- 
hauer and read a volume in a sitting—not 
so hard with Schopenhauer, but rather diffi- 
cult with Kant. 

“Then, too, he has a knowledge of law 
and medicine. In fact, abstruse problems 
fascinate him, and he can get enjoyment 
out of any scientific book which would be 
dry reading to the average man. Chess, of 
course, is one of his favorite games. 

“Rosenthal is a fresh-air fiend, and was 
always at war with the Pullman company 
when here because of the overheated rail- 
road cars. He is a good swimmer, and 
strong physically. He is a hearty eater, and 
can easily do justice to five meals a day. 
He is intensely fond of nature, and is 
simple and unassuming in his habits. A 
great deal has been printed about the hard 
work he puts in practising. It is not an 
uncommon sight to see him seated at a 
piano, playing the instrument and reading 
a book at the same time. As to whether he 
eats meals while playing the piano I would 
not be surprised if he did that once or 
twice, but never when [ was traveling with 
him. 

“Rosenthal is a bachelor, He has a num- 
ber of sisters, to whom he is greatly de- 
voted, spending all of his spare time in 
their company when near enough to do so. 
They live in Vienna and Belgrade.” 

In speaking of some other pianists Mr. 
Schaad said: 

“Leschetizky is still living in Vienna. He 
continues the most remarkable teacher of 
the age. His faculties seem just as keen to- 
day as they were a generation or two ago. 
He is eighty years old, but is always ready 
to hear a young player of promise, and if 
this performer has the capabilities of a 
fine pianist he will instruct him or her. 
Pianists from all parts of the world come 
to Vienna to see him and to play for him. 











The Paderewski Private Car, with the 
Pianist’s Wife at the Door 


In his classes a surprisingly large number 
of Americans are found from time to time. 

“Godowsky is now located in Vienna, and 
is connected with the Royal Conservatory. 
He is also doing splendid work as a teacher 
As he is still comparatively a young man, 
it is safe to predict that he will accomplish 
much. Busoni also is doing great work in 
broadening and popularizing the scope of 
the piano. Annette Essipoff, the once great 
woman Chopin interpreter, is still teaching 


[Continued on page 26] 
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OLD OPERATIC FAVORITES IN BOSTON 





‘Tl Trovatore,’”’ ‘‘ Carmen,” “‘Lucia” and “ Don Pasquale’? Among the 
Attractions of a Week —Constantino Again Shows His Mettle 


Boston, Feb. 14.—Instead of the deficit 
which was feared, the profits of the Bos- 
ton Opera Company’s five weeks’ Western 
tour are represented by thousands. The 
Boston Opera House has been packed at 
the four subscription performances of the 
ninth week in Boston, and there was an 
audience of goodly proportions at the first 
of the Saturday night popular perform- 
ances, when Emma Hoffmann and Carlo 
Cartica appeared in the tenor and soprano 
roles of Verdi’s “I1 Trovatore.” 

Maria Gay made a final appearance on 
the 7th as Carmen, and repeated her for- 
mer Boston successes in that rdle. Mr. 
Constantino was again warmly greeted as 
Don José. Miss Lipkowska and Mr. Bak- 
lanoff, as Micaela and Escamillo, appeared 
again in two of their most distinctive parts. 

On Friday night Donizetti’s “Lucia di 
Lammermoor” was given its first produc- 
tion by the opera company in this city 
The performance was one of the most bril- 
liant of the season. Miss Lipkowska was 


the Lucia and Mr. Constantino the Ed- 
gardo. The other parts were taken as fol- 
lows: Alice, Virginia Pierce; Ashton, Ro- 
dolfo Fornari; Norman, Roberto Vanni; 
Raymond, Giuseppe Perini; Arthur, Ar- 
turo Giaccone. Mr. Conti conducted. 
Miss Lipkowska sang, on the whole, better 
than she has sung before in this city. 
This is said in a comparative sense, for 
her singing as Micaela was nearly beyond 
criticism. The part of Lucia is not only 
very difficult to sing, but by no means 
easy to vitalize. Miss Lipkowska is a 
more than accomplished actress, and for 
once we watched a graceful and uncom- 
monly attractive young woman, who acted 
with conviction and simplicity, with ex- 
ceptional charm, and with the art that 
conceals art. After the “Mad Scene” she 
was recalled at least eight times. 

Mr. Constantino appears at his best as 
Edgardo. He impersonates the hero of 
Scott’s tale impressively, even romantically. 
He sings the music with a finish and a 
sense of style as rare as it is gratifying. 
In his first entrance, in the duet with 
Lucia—which Donizetti, despised of mod- 
erns, introduces so effectively—in the scene 
in the reception hall, and as a climax of 
all, the lament over the grave of love- 
lorn Lucia, he was remarkably convincing. 

The other parts were adequately taken. 
The singing of the chorus was of the cus- 


tomary high excellence, and the sextet was 
redemanded, ,No such scenic setting of the 
old opera has been seen here for years. 

Paer’s “Maestro di Cappella” was given 
for the first time here with orchestra on 
Wednesday night, with Mr. Pini-Corsi as 
Barnaba, the Milanese composer; Miss Le- 
wicka as. Geltrude, the cook; Mr. Bales- 
trini as Benetto, the nephew of the chapel- 
master, The music is of the very lightest, 
and it sounded rather thin, coming after 
Donizetti’s ‘far more vital and inspired 
comedy “Don Pasquale.” As Norina, Miss 
Nielsen, in°the latter opera, is captivating, 
and we doubt if there are many sopranos 
before the public to-day who can sing Doni- 
zetti’s passages as she sings them. Mr. 
Tavecchia took Mr. Pini-Corsi’s place in 
this performance, because Mr. Pini-Corsi 
had been needed in New York for a Met- 
ropolitan rehearsal. When this rehearsal 
was over—such is the virtue of the ar- 
rangement existing between the two com- 
panies—Mr, Pini-Corsi was permitted to 
come to Boston. Needless to say, Mr. 
Pini-Corsi did not reach Boston in time 
to take part in the first opera performed, 
for which he was billed. Mr. Tavecchia 
took the part not only creditably, but well, 
and his comicalities were his own. 

Miss Nielsen appeared again on Satur- 
day afternoon as Madama Butterfly, for 
the second time in this city. She was at 
her best, and the audience was strong in 
its approval. Christian Hansen sang Pin- 
kerton. He has.a robust, telling voice, and 
he put much fervor into the love duet of 
the first act. The small parts were capably 
filled. The State laws concerning the treat- 
ment of children on the stage required a 
substitution of a doll for the remarkably 
large two-year-old baby utilized in the pre- 
vious performances. Miss Nielsen, by her 
concentration, saved the day, and fortu- 


nately for the situation,.the baby was car- 


ried off of the stage, instead of remaining 
with an American flag, in the last scene. 
The cast of the first of the popular 
Saturday night performances was: Leonora, 
Emma Hoffmann; Manrico, Carlo Cartica; 
Azucena, Guerrina’ Fabbri; Raymond Bou- 
logne, the Count; 
cone, and Miss Pierce took the minor 
parts. Miss Hoffmann has a healthy vocal 
organ, remarkably resonant in its upper 
register. She threw herself into her part 
with the enthusiasm of youth. The ap- 
plause was frequent and spontaneous. A 
real Saturday night audience was on hand, 
to enjoy the old melodies. Other operas 
to be given performance under popular 
circumstances will be “Carmen,” “Lohen- 
grin” and “Lucia.” O. D. 








FRITZ KREISLER 


Fritz Kreisler, the Austrian violinist, 
whose picture forms the supplement to 
this week’s issue of Musicat AMERICA, 
has met with such success in his present 
tour that he has been compelled to extend 
it until June of this year. Perhaps Mr. 
Kreisler’s success has been in large part 
due to the feeling of intimacy which he 
establishes between artist and audience, 
though his remarkable art and the interest 
of his programs are not to be decried. 
Not only as an artist, but as a potent per- 
sonality, Mr. Kreisler has won the admira- 
tion and regard of the American public, 
perhaps to a greater extent than any other 
artist who has visited America in recent 
years. His future plans will require his 
presence abroad for the next three years. 


CLARENCE ADLER SOLOIST 
WITH FLONZALEY QUARTET 


Cincinnati Pianist Plays at Columbus 
Concert and Shows High 
Attainments 














Cotumsus, Feb. 14.—The_ Flonzaley 
Quartet, whose tour through this country 
has been one ceaseless triumph, gave a 
splendid concert at Columbus, O., last 
Tuesday evening before an audience of 
about three thousand people. The Flonza- 
leys played divinely and were given a 
hearty reception. 

The assisting soloist was Clarence Ad- 
ler, the young Cincinnati virtuoso pianist, 
who since his return from Europe last 
Spring has placed himself among the few 
great American pianists. Adler is a pian- 
ist of rare ability. He combines a perfect 


technic and execution with an interpreta- 
tive ability that is remarkable for one so 
young. When in Europe he studied under 
the famous pianists, Godowsky and Reise- 
nauer, and was generally proclaimed to be 
the youngest of modern pianists who has 


grasped the subtler meanings of the great 
masters. It was a distinct pleasure to the 
large audience on his Columbus appear- 
ance to hear this young artist, who claims 
their own State as his home. Adler is the 
pianist and founder of the Heermann-Ad- 
ler-Sturm Trio, which in the short space 
of one year has made itself felt in the en- 
tire musical circles of the country. For 
the present season this wonderful organi- 
zation has confined its efforts to Cincin- 
nati, and the series given by it at that city 
has not only shown its sincerity and pur- 
pose to present the great trios of the mas- 
ters for the delectation of lovers of the 
highest form of musical art, but it has, 
moreover, exhibited the wonderful ability 
of these artists. Considering the finished 
excellence of these concerts this season, the 
coming year is expected to do much tow- 
ard bringing this organization before the 
public of America as one of the best trios 
that this country is supporting. 





MISS COTTLOW IN BERLIN 


American Pianist a Social Favorite in 
German Capital 


Bertin, GerMANy, Feb. 5. — Augusta 
Cottlow has not only had the greatest suc- 
cess musically in Berlin, but she has been 
the recipient of continual social attentions 
from her many friends in the American 
colony. and among the Germans. Miss 
Cottlow was a great favorite during her 
years of study in Berlin, and is still lov- 
ingly greeted as “Gussie” by those of her 
old friends who are yet there. Among the 
most valued of her German friends is 
Frau Lucie Bendel, widow of the famous 
composer-pianist, Franz Bendel, a woman 
of wealth and culture, and an invitation to 
whose salon is a mark of social distinction. 
Frau Bendel recently gave a dinner in 
Miss Cottlow’s honor, and assigned as 
“Tischherr” the celebrated ‘cellist and in- 
comparable wit, Heinrich Griinfeld. At 
her right sat a charming young officer, and 
between the two distractions Miss Cottlow 
forgot entirely to do justice to the elabo- 
rate menu. She says she would starve if 


Messrs. Perini, Giac- " 


she attended too many such functions and 
had such delightful companions. 


ADA SASSOLI GIVES A 
HARP RECITAL IN NEW YORK 


Gustav Borde and George Barrére Assist 
in Unique Program at Men- 
delssohn Hall 


If the size and enthusiasm of the audi- 
ence that attended the harp recital given 
by Ada Sassoli at Mendelssohn Hall last 
Monday afternoon may be regarded as a 
criterion, there is no doubt that this form 
of entertainment should soon attain a pop- 
ularity heretofore denied it. Miss Sassoli 
had the assistance of Georges Barrére, 
flutist, and George Falkenstein. pianist, 
while Gustav Borde, the eminent baritone, 
varied the concert with several songs. The 
three instrumentalists united in a presen- 
tation of Mozart’s Concerto in C, for piano, 
harp and flute, while Miss Sassoli’s solo 
contributions consisted of Saint-Saéns’s 
Fantasie for Harp and two numbers by 
Hasselmans, a Bach gavotte, a Thalberg 
étude, Schumann’s Nocturne in F and a 
Debussy Arabesque, the last four being, of 
course, transcriptions from the piano. 

In the solo numbers the harpist dis- 
closed a delightful variety of nuance and 
much expression. In such skilled hands the 
harp loses much of the monotony usually 
associated with it. Her technical equip- 
ment is most admirable. 

The noble baritone of Gustave Borde 
was heard to advantage in Widor’s “Conte 
Mystique,” Vidal’s “Printemps Nouveaux,” 
Lalo’s “Marine” and Pessart’s “Bonjour 
Suzon.” His delivery of these songs was 
characterized by imposing authority and 
style, wonderful clearness of enunciation 
and perfect phrasing. Probably his most 
notable feat was the Widor number, which 
was rendered with splendid dramatic ef- 
fectiveness, though his other contributions 
were also done in a manner to delight the 
most critical. He was recalled to the plat- 
form several times. Mr. Falkenstein ac- 
companied with his customary skill. 


PORTLAND (ORE.) HEARS 
EXCELLENT CONCERTS 


Chamber Music and Choral Singing of 
Splendid Quality—Annual Event for 
Apollo Club 


PorTLAND, Ore., Feb. 8.—The second of 
the Klingenberg-Bettman chamber music 
concerts was given on Thursday evening, 
and a large audience, composed of real 
music lovers, showed appreciation of the 
efforts of these young men, who are work- 
ing toward the serious musical education 
of Portland. The Saint-Saéns Trio in F 
and the Brahms Quartet in G Minor were 
specially applauded, the quartet doing bril- 
liant ensemble work. Mr. Klingenberg is a 
pianist who excels in mastery of detail, 
and the Chopin études were especially well 
received. He responded to a hearty encore 
with an Improvisation by MacDowell. 

Last evening the Apollo Club gave its 
annual concert at Masonic Temple. The 
club consists of fifty men under the direc- 
tion of Professor William H. Boyer, 
whose master hand is shown in their train- 
ing. 

The opening selection, “A Song of the 
West,” was composed by John Gill, of this 
city, and set to Strauss music by Professor 
Boyer. One of the most enjoyable num- 
bers was “Silent Recollections,” in which 
the piano effects were brought out with an 
exquisite daintiness by the accompanist of 
the evening, Professor E. E. Coussen. The 
soloist was H. W. Newton, of Spokane, 
Wash., and he was unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced one of the most satisfactory ten- 
ors heard here for years. 

The recital by Mrs. Alice Brown Mar- 
shall at Eilers Hall, on Thursday evening, 
was well attended, and the playing of Mrs. 
Marshall was greatly enjoyed. She was 
assisted by Mrs. May Dearborn Schwab, 
soprano, and Miss Ethel A‘bott, pianist. 

Marion De La Parelle gave a studio re- 
cital at his home on Broadway, Wednesday 
evening. He is a newcomer, and promises 
to be an acquisition to Portland’s teachers. 
His program included German, French and 
English songs, with selections from the 
Italian operas. He was accompanied by 
Mme. De La Parelle. pae- 4. 

















Next New York Flonzaley Concert 


The Flonzaley Quartet will conclude its 
subscription series with a concert at Men- 
delssohn Hall, New York, on Tuesday eve- 
ning, March 1. A feature of the program 
will be G. Sanmartini’s “Sonata a tre,” 
for two violins and a ’cello, a number that 
met with special favor in New York last 
season. The other numbers will be Mo- 
zart’s Quartet in C Major and Schumann's 
Quartet in A Minor. 





WOULD GIVE OPERA 
IN CENTRAL PARK 


Aborns Submit Plan for Perform- 
ances in English Free to 
School Children 


A proposition to give grand opera in 
English in Central Park, New York, free 
to school children and at low rates for 
all, has been submitted to Mayor Gaynor 
by Milton and Sargent Aborn. Park Com- 
missioner Charles B. Stover has been 
quoted as approving the project. 

The proposal is for the Aborns to build 
the necessary structure, accommodating 
5,000 persons, provided the city will supply 
the site. Besides free admission of school 
children, the scheme allows for the distri- 
bution by the city of 5,000 free tickets 


every week. 

“We can do all that,” says Milton Aborn, 
“and still take in money enough, even at 
low prices, to cover expenses. We would 
not expect to make money. Orr returns 
would come in the advertising the schene 
would give us in our operations outside 
of New York. We would give the stan- 
dard operas, ‘Faust,’ ‘Carmen,’ ‘Il Trova- 
tore,’ etc., with the best American singers 
obtainable.” 

Park Commissioner Stover said he had 
no intention of allowing the erection of 
a large structure in the park, but that he 
did seriously contemplate providing a rus- 
tic platform in some natural amphitheater 
with rustic benches, 

“There has not yet been time to weigh 
and investigate the matter with the proper 
care,” said Mr. Stover. “However, com- 
ing just at this moment, it seems to fit 
in with a plan that has been for some 
time under advisement, which is to estab- 
lish a second musical center in Central 
Park which shall be to the upper end of 
the park what the Mall with its open-air 
concerts has been to the lower end. The 
enormous growth of the city’s population 
from 116th street uptown in the last few 
years has resulted in an enlarged use of 
the park’s upper end, a use which has not 
been foreseen and provided for. Now, if 
it appears on investigation that this Eng- 
lish opera scheme is a proper and desir- 
able one, the best site for the enterprise 
would seem to be the neighborhood of the 
Harlem Mere. The more I think of the 
scheme the more inclined I am to believe 
it is a good one, and if it turns out to 
be what on the surface it appears to be 
it shall have my hearty indorsement.” 

It has been announced by the Aborns 
that they have obtained the Boston Opera 
House for opera in English at popular 
prices, from Director Henry Russell. The 
Aborn season will begin there on April 11, 
directly after the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany has completed its season there, and 
will continue through the Summer. Aborn 
companies will also be established this 
Summer at McVicker’s, in Chicago; in 
Newark, Baltimore, Brooklyn, Milwaukee 
and other cities. . 








Mme. Langendorff Delights Erie 


Erie, Pa., Feb. 14.—The audience at the 
Majestic Theater last Friday evening was 
delighted beyond all expectations with the 
singing of Frieda Langendorff. Enthusi- 
asm mounted higher with each number of 
the splendid program. As Mme. Langen- 
dorff had not previously appeared in Erie, 
her hearers were taken unawares by her 
splendid artistry, the glorious breadth and 
delicious sweetness of her tone and the 
charm of her personality. She was ap- 
plauded to the echo. E. M. 


PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


AUXILIARY CLUB 
Cooper Union Chamber Concert, Feb. 224, - J... m. Tickets, 25c. 
Franz X. Arens, Director. ead uartet 
Soloist — HENRIETTE MICHELSON —- saniete 
BEETHOVEN, Quartet, Op. 18, No. 
Group of Piano Soli: 
HUMANN, Fantasiestucke, Op. 12 
TSCHATKOWSEY Quartet, E-flat minor, Op. 30 


Mail and Phone Orders, 2 Union $q.. E., A. LENALIE, Mar. 
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Alice Killin Keough, Soprano 


James Potter Keough, Bass 
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GEORG SCHUMANN’S “ RUTH” HAS 
FIRST AMERICAN PERFORMANCE 





Apollo Musical Club of Chicago, Under Harrison W. Wild’s Direction, 
Covers Itself with Glory—lIts Place as an Oratorio or Cantata 


Cuicaco, Feb. 14.—‘Ruth,” the work of 
Georg Schumann, a modern German com- 
poser, received its first American perform- 
ance on Monday evening and its second on 
Tuesday evening, in Orchestra Hall, under 
the auspices of the Apollo Musical Club. 


Many describe the composi- 
tion as an oratorio, due per- 
haps to the fact that its text 
is taken from the Old Testa- 
ment, and others designate it 
as a cantata, but perhaps it 
would not be far from correct 
to classify it as a “concert- 
opera.” “Ruth” is not an ora- 
torio in the strictest sense of 
the term, and is much too large 
in form for a cantata. It is 
not necessarily sacred, as its 
Biblical association might sug- 
gest, but is simply the story of 
“Ruth” as related centuries ago. 
It is useless, therefore, to give 
an outline of this story, which 


is well known, or at least 
accessible, to all who read. 

Schumann’s inspiration has 
enhanced the tale with the 


added beauties and powers of 


tone, releasing the meaning 
and thought of words in 
greater emotional expression. 


As a composition the work is 
a masterpiece, and will un- 
doubtedly stand the test of 
time until it can take its place 
in history as a classic. The 
concerted numbers are very 
skilfully wrought, and the ef- 
fects are wonderfully con- 
ceived, but as much may not 
be said of the solo parts, if 
candor is just. The choruses 
arouse the deepest thrills of 
emotion, but those who have 
the character parts have little 
opportunity to do more than 
sing difficult and thankless reci- 
tative. In but few places does 
the music for the soloists rise 
to any unusual height. To the 


melodic grace lend ardor to the sentiment. 

The work opens, after orchestral intro- 
duction, with Naomi’s Lament, which is 
long and in no way gives promise of the 
greater musical achievements which are to 
follow, but the singing of Tilly Koenen, 
contralto, added audible charm to the score. 


extravagant with praise in speaking of their 
ensemble and the possibilities of shading 
and effects which they can produce. 


R. E. 





Zorah Dorly, who will be one of Covent 
Garden’s new singers next Spring, has been 
attracting a good deal of attention this sea- 
son in Brussels, where, at the Monnaie, 
she created Madama Butterfly and has now 
won a new success as Louise. 





“La reine Fiammette” is about to be re- 
vived at the Opéra Comique, Paris, with 
Marguerite Carré in the name part, which 
Mary Garden created. 


trained to sing reverently and worshipfully 
has given the benediction of noble Te 
Deums and uplifting anthems in his own 
church, and pointed the way that other 
churches have been happy to follow. In 
every woman’s college in the land a sur- 
pliced choir now leads the way to worship, 
because Mr. Hammond, given the oppor- 
tunity at Mount Holyoke, wrought out his 
vision of a long line of earnest young 
women lifting their fresh voices in worship 
and beauty, as part of the day’s work in 
the modern college. It was given to him 
to blaze the way, and it must give him 
pleasure that women’s colleges as well as 
churches have followed where he has led. 
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lot of the one who sings the 

title role falls one of the opportunities. 
Here the text and tone combine with great 
effect in the aria, “Oh, Be Thou Not Wrath 
Because of the Wicked.” Only in one other 
place does the power of song come to as 





effective a climax. In the latter part of the 
work there occurs a love scene between 
Boaz and Ruth, in which the charms of 


Mrs. Jane Osborn-Hannah, who was for 
merly a Chicago singer, sang the part of 
Ruth. Her artistic conception and interpre- 
tation were completely satisfying. It is also 
a pleasure to recall her recent triumph as 
Elsa, which she sang in a performance of 
“Lohengrin” with the Boston Grand Opera 
Company during their season in Chicago 
a few weeks ago. 

Arthur Middleton, basso, has a voice of 
fine quality, and sang the part of Boaz with 
intelligent consideration, and the audience 
accepted him as an eminently satisfactory 
singer. 

Although deprived of the advantage of 
meeting his listeners face to face, Dr. Will- 
iam Carver Williams, basso, sang his part 
as the Priest from behind the scene in such 
a manner as to reveal the fact that he pos- 
sesses a deep, resonant voice of excellence, 
which he uses with skill. 

Arthur Dunham presided at the organ 
and intensified the effects of the concerted 
work by his manipulation of this instru 
ment, increasing the breadth and depth of 
the tonal structure. 

The services of the entire Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra were also utilized, which 
gave the event added importance, and con 
gratulations were heaped, justly so, upon 
Harrison M. Wild, who conducted these 
performances, and he received the unstint 
ed praise which was lavished upon him in a 
manner truly modest. 

After most elaborate and careful prepa 
ration the Apollo Club’s efforts have been 
crowned with unqualified success, and it is 
indeed fortunate that the presentation of 
Schumann’s work should be made by this 
club, for it could not have had a more con 
spicuous or advantageous premiére than 
that which it received with Chicago’s fam- 
ous chorus. It would be difficult to kecome 
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TRIBUTE TO AN ORGANIST 


Man Who Introduced Surpliced 
Choirs in Women’s Colleges 


Hotyoke, Mass., Feb. 12 William 
Churchill Hammond, of Holyoke, Mass., 
completed his twenty-fifth year of service 
as organist of the Second Congregational 
Church of that city on February 10, and 
the Holyoke Transcript took editorial note 
of the event in part as follows: 

“Holyoke without orchestra or musical 
organization of permanence has_ been 
taught the glories of modern music, as well 
as fed on the classics. Bach is a household 
name in hundreds of Holyoke homes be 
cause Mr. Hammond has taught them what 
the master gave to the organ. Mr. Ham 
mond, through his breadth of vision and 
corception of the power of music in re 
ligion, has enriched the service of the Con 
gregational churches of the whole valley. 
Year in, year out, his great volunteer choir 


The 


Besides his work as teacher and leader 
Mr. Hammond has been the builder. He 
has gone out and found the money itself 
to build music halls and church organs. 
He has blessed Holyokers more than they 
can know by his efforts to bring musical 
artists within their reach. He has sent out 
young men and women all over the land to 
widen the circle of musical beauty as the 
waves widen off from the stone that is 
thrown into the water.” 





Cosima Wagner has authorized a Munich 
writer named Fritz Feldmann to adapt the 
librettos of Wagner’s operas as dramas 
and tragedies for the dramatic stage. In 
their production fragments of the music 
will be played between the acts 


“Ulysses’s Return,” a music drama _ by 
August Bungert, of airship-symphony ce- 
lebrity, was recently produced in Cologne 
and made an unexpectedly favorable 1m- 
pression. 
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ONSTANTINO 


WON the HEARTS of AUDIENCES and CRITICS during the five weeks’ tour of BOSTON OPERA COMPANY as he had already won the con- 


servative Bostonians to an extent rarely if ever equalled by any operatic singer in the past. 











His PERFORMANCES THIS SEASON place him among the GREATEST SINGERS of the AGE. 
He appeared in Aida, Carmen, Boheme, Rigoletto, Huguenots, Lucia and Traviata during the tour, singing in Chicago, Pittsburg, St. Louis, 


Cincinnati and Springfield. 


He sang EIGHT PERFORMANCES in TEN DAYS, giving SEVEN DIFFERENT OPERAS. 


Feb. 11, 1910, he gave the most artistic representation of “Edgardo” 


in Lucia ever witnessed in Boston. 








RIGOLETTO 


Mr. Constantino is like the wines of his native Spain, the 
older he grows the finer he is. As the duke he satisfies the 
eye and carries himself with the ease which should go with 
noble birth. His smile is genuinely good-humored, and he 
appeared the prince pleased with himself and the world. 
This is the third time he has sung this week, and yet he 
was as fresh as though he had been resting for ‘this perform- 
ance, which speaks volumes for his manner of singing. The 
aria in the first act was brilliant, the duet in the second he 
gave with the impassioned accents of a lover with some poetry 
in his soul, but it was in the last act that he reached the very 
highest round of the ladder. The music which Verdi has 
written for the tenor is the most grateful in the whole oper- 
atic repertory—if the man is of the artistic stature—and it 
has never been sung better than he sang it nor can we 
imagine how it could be. Nothing that the ideal tenor should 
have does he lack, and he ran the whole gamut. A tone light 
as a feather, a melting pianissimo that floated on the air like 
a perfume, and then a note that rang out through all that 
great space like a clarion. This last act resolved itself into 
an ovation for Constantino, rousing the audience to that 
enthusiasm when people begin to shout. The aria he had to 
repeat, and the audience was determined to have the quartet 
repeated also, but that would have been too much; there 
must be some limit even to Constantino. Chicago Evening 
Post, Jan. 14, 1910. 

Constantino gave a fine performance of the Duke. His 
voice is particularly suited to this opera. He sang artistically 
and his “La Donna e Mobile” was never rendered better. 
This is the highest tribute one could pay to the Spanish 
tenor, as Chicago has heard this réle by the peer of the living 
tenors, Caruso.—C ‘hicago Evening American, Jan. 14, 1910. 

Never was a great singer better adapted to his réle than 
the lauded Constantino as a nobleman. Elegant of carriage, 
polished and graceful of manner, and of the purest nonchal- 
ance, his impersonation was the essence of naturalness. His 
voice was especially fit and he sang with such exquisite effect 
that the audience was held in transports of delight during 
each of his arias. 


CONSTANTINO GETS ENCORE. 


At the conclusion of “La Donna e Mobile’ he responded 
to the clamorous insistence of his auditors by the first en- 
core of the week, repeating the lightly tripping measures 
with matchless grace and sweetness. One of the most grace- 
ful and charming arias in the whole opera is the “Questa o 
Quella,’”’ which he sings in the ballroom of the ducal palace, 
in the opening act; and the duet, “‘Addia, Speranza ed 
Anima,” between him and Mme. Lipkowska, is full of 
agg intensity and fervid expression.—St. Louis Star, 


an. 21, Igto. 
AIDA 


The general excellence of the performance did not detract 
from the especial brilliance of one stellar luminary. Signor 
Constantino’s splendid art, for example, stood out from the 
ensemble by virtue of its manifold perfections. He is 
surely to be counted as one of the world’s great tenors. 

Not only is the voice one of such exceptional purity and 
beauty that without effort it clearly dominates the biggest 
and fullest ensemble that orchestra and chorus can develop, 
but his art is endowed with such measure of authority that 
it throws about every scene in which he has a share an 
atmosphere of sincerity and reality that convinces and in- 
spires. He made a beautiful beginning in the difficult aria, 
“Celeste Aida,” which was sung, not with the usual nervous 
haste toward the high notes, but with a vocal ease and an 
interpretative surety that made clear its mood of sustained 
and exalted poetry. 


CONSTANTINO MASTER OF SONG. 


Throughout the evening he maintained the high plane then 
established, and left his hearers with the renewed conviction 
that he is a master of song such as the world of. opera 
knows but rarely.—Chicago Inter-Ocean, Jan. 11, 1910. 

The highest tribute was paid by the ‘audience to Constan- 
tino, but he refused to take it all to himself and insisted on 
allowing his companions in the opera to share it. 

Constantino, as Rhadames, gave an interpretation of the réle 
of the king’s soldier that will long be remembered in this 
city. The more he was on the stage the more the audience 
wanted to see and hear him. After each scene in which he 
appeared he was tendered an ovation that grew into a 
demonstration at the end of each act. Constantino has a 
big voice, full and expressive.—Pittsburg Sun, Jan. 4, 1910 


CONSTANTINO IDEAL RHADAMES. 


Of Florencio Constantino, who was one of the favorite 
singers of the San Carle Opera Company a couple of years 
ago, only the most pleasant may be recorded. He is an ideal 
Rhadames. He has the presence and the air of the soldier, 
and he has the voice of an artist. 

Constantino is one of the few great tenors of the day. 
His voice, while fine and lyric, still has a certain warmth 
and penetrating quality, so that his singing is a constant 
source of delight to the audience. His rendition of the 
“Celeste Aida,”’ that bug-bear of all tenors, was one of the 
artistic points, and in the entire opera he dominates all the 
scenes in which he takes sart.—C ticago Examiner, Jan. 11, 
IQIO. 

TENOR WITH Few PEERS. 

Constantino is not a newcomer to Chicago, and his per- 
formance last night but served to increase the high opinion 
of his art which was formed previously. Since he was heard 
here, some two years ago, his voice has greatly enlarged in 
volume without losing any of its beautiful quality. He is 
a tenor with but few peers. 

The rédle of Rhadames offers many difficulties, not the 
least of which is the fact that the surpassingly lovely solo, 
“Celeste Aida,’’ must be sung early in the first act with 
practically no warming-up process, and almost before the 
audience has had time to grasp the atmosphere of the opera. 
The ease with which he overcame these obstacles was a 
positive achievement 

It can only be said that those who came late missed a 
great treat. In the terzetto with Aida and Amneris, in the 
love duet, in the duet with Amneris in the last act, and, 
above all, in the great death scene, he rose to heights of 
great distinction. He not only sang wonderfully, but looked 
the part and acted with great force and authority. —Chicago 
Journal, Jan. 11, 1910. 

As to the performance of the principals, it is quite un- 
necessary to ceeah of the artistic merit of Sefior Constantino. 
[he great Spanish tenor was in particularly fine voice last 
night, took his music in the same sweet and easy fashion, 
with the same gentle and finished grace and facility of pro- 
duction, and is the same joy and delight to see as well as 
to hear. Constantino displayed all the charms and graces of 
voice and action that have endeared him to all who have 
seen him. Indeed, it seems that, though he has been singing 





Press comments on the tour and Lucia: 


four times a week recently, he is in much better voice than 
he was when heard in St. Louis two years ago. A finished 
singer and a charming, gracile actor, Sefior Constantino is 
a constant delight to the lover of pure quality, good taste, 
ease of delivery, perfection of pitch and grace of action.— 
St. Louis Republic, Jan. 25, 1910. 


CARMEN 
CONSTANTINO THRILLED. 
Constantino again thrilled and delighted. This _ time he 
was Don Jose, and a perfect Don Jose. We would only be 
repeating what we said were we to comment on his work. 





FLORENCIO CONSTANTINO 


He is a great artist and his Don Jose was musically and 
dramatically a strong piece of work.—Pittsburg Dispatch 
Jan. 6, 1910. 

The Don Jose of Mr. Constantino presented that singer 
in one of the most charming of his réles. This is music 
which must find favor with an artist who. like the Spanish 
tenor, is so superlative a master of the vocal style. It is 
dramatic music, but it is also vocal, and its interpretation 
should be a joy to an interpreter who knows how to sing, as 
it must be a joy to the audience that listens to his art. That 
the music and its reading did bring rapture to the audience 
was made clear when Mr. Constantino finished the flower 
song of the second act, and a repetition of the piece was 
insisted upon, somewhat to the embarrassment of the orches- 
tra, which had evidently been informed that encores were 
considered an unmitigated evil. Beautiful as was the singing 
of this air, it- was not less admirable than that which went 
before or that which followed.—Chicago Record-Herald, Jan. 


18, 1910. 
HUCUENOTS 


Signor Constantino was the Raoul of the performance. 
Beautiful indeed was his art in “Piu Bianca,’’ and it is 
giving the tenor only his just deserts to assert that a finer 
exposition of the music given to Raoul has not been heard 
in the Auditorium.—Chicago Record-Herald, Jan. 16, 1910. 


BOHEME 


Constantino’s good nature certainly enhances his vocal 
powers and the quality of his tomes Other great singers 
might well fight the infirmities of their dispositions and 
improve their voices. There at least would be more happy 
impresarios. 

An Ipeart “Ruporro.” 


Constantino is an ideal “Rudolfo.” His singing revealed 
wonderful, tender, lyric qualities, hardly thought possible, 





when hearing him sing “Rhadames”’ in “‘Aida’’ Monday night 
and “Don Jose’’ Wednesday night. That Constntino is a 
consummate actor of intelligence and understanding and that 
he can interpret his feelings absolutely with his voice was 
revealed. As “Rhadames,” the soldier, his voice inclined 
toward the robusto. As “Rudolfo,’”’ the poet, his voice was 
tender and sympathetic. Again, as on Monday and Wednes- 
day nights, there was no attempt to catch his audience with 
any vocal tricks. Constantino is a true artist.—Pittsburg 
Press, Jan. 7, 1910. 

Constantino, a tower of strength to the company, made his 
third appearance this week in the part of Rudolfo. His first 
song, “Che gelida manina,” brought forth strong applause, and 
his singing throughout the evening was characterized by 
beauty of tone and command of resource.—Pittsburg Gazette- 
Times, Jan. 7, 1910. 

CONSTANTINO aT Home as Ropo ro. 


Rodolfo also appeals to the heart interest of the audience, 
and Florencio Constantino, the haughty Egyptian general of 
a couple of nights ago, became the impecunious poet in this 
work. And so versatile an artist is he that his portrayal of 
this réle was in every way adequate. With its happy-go- 
lucky manner and with the easy custom of the times in which 
the opera is written, about 1830, Constantino found himself 
absolutely at home, ‘and his singing of the music allotted to 
his réle, from the narrative in the first act, through the fare- 
well music in the third and the finale, was a constant source 
of pleasure.—Chicago Examiner, Jan. 13, 1910. 

Constantino, as “‘Rudolfo,’’ declared himself in his most 
finished réle, one suited perfectly to the quality of his voice, 
his masterly musicianship and his alternations of feeling and 
comedy. “Rudolfo” might have been expressly written for 
Constantino, so absolutely does he find himself in the role. 
Cincinnati Times- Star, Feb. 4, 1910. 


TRAVIATA 


CONSTANTINO A HANDSOME LOVER. 


Florencio Constantino has so ingratiated himself with the 
Chicago public by his pleasing manner and his sincere artistic 
work that he is counted among the most popular of the 
Boston artists. He has appeared many times during this sea- 
son, and his singing and acting of the rédle of Alfred last 
evening added one more success to the number he has scored. 

He makes a handsome lover, and vocally he was in fine 
condition, giving the music of his part with purity and fine 
musical phrasing.—C hicago Examiner, Jan. 21, 1910. 

Mr. Constantino, one of the most indefatigable, as well as 
one of the most attractive, tenors of the operatic stage, 
appeared as Alfred Germont. As in “‘Rigoletto,’”’ he is in 
“La Traviata” given every vocal opportunity that a tenor 
could desire. And these opportunities Mr. Constantino 
availed himself of to the delight of the audience and to the 
enhancement of his fame; for more charming singing it were 
difficult to imagine and more difficult to obtain.—Chicago 
Re cord- Herald, Jan. 21, I910, 

Constantino, who, after four consecutive performances in 
four days, finished up his local engagement by singing with 
a riotous beauty of voice and an abandon to the enjoyment 
of tone production such as he has not given here before 
unless it bs in the performance of ‘‘La Boheme’? Wednesday 
afternoon. 

This remarkable artist has performed a tour de force that 
perhaps no other tenor in the history of grand opera could 
Save accomplished, singing four such réles as Don Jose, 
Edgardo, Rodolfo and Alfredo on successive days and finish- 
ing with his powers not only unimpaired, but at their great- 
est. His Alfredo was, as are all his réles, artistically played, 
and he sang with exquisite art and a wealth of vocal beauty 
that was a revelation to those who have followed his wonder- 
ful work during this engagement.—Chicago Evening Ameri- 
can, Jan. 21, 1910. 

The mainstay of Manager Russell’s company is Constan- 


tino, who is as fine a tenor as one could wish to hear.—St. 
Louis Times, Jan. 29, 1910. 


The set pieces brought their share of pleasure last night, 
and probably always will as long as singers are to be found 
for the chief parts with as many admirable traits as Mr. 
Constantino, Miss Lipkowska and Mr. Fornari. 

Perhaps no réle which Mr. Constantino sings can permit 
him to more clearly show his skill in the old Italian art of 
bel canto as that of Edgar. The last act is his own. The 
fine discrimination and fine sensing of dynamic values in the 
shading of his tones are known to Boston. Last night his 
voice had admirable evenness and purity in the sustained 
phrase. His singing throughout the scene in the burial ground 
denoted not merely a well-schooled voice, but a color and a 
characterizing mood deeply indicative of the grief which 
possessed him. 

Mr. Constantino also bore his share of the earlier scenes, 
particularly the sextet, with quiet authority. His Edgar is 
a manly lover, who loses no time, and affects no languishing 
airs in disavowing his betrothed upon discovering that her 
marriage compact with Arthur is sealed. At the moment of 
that crisis, Mr. Constantino sang with a splendid opulence of 
tone.—Boston Globe, Feb. 12, 1910. 

Constantino never sang nor acted better than he did last 
night. The union of these two artists made the evening 
memorable. He was recalled three times after the fall of 
the curtain at the end of the last act. This must be recorded 
as an unusual occurrence, and proves Mr. Constantino’s work 
last night was the best effort he has inade in Boston.—-Boston 
Advertiser, Feb, 12, 1910. 

Mr. Constantino, too, is heard to the greatest advantage in 
such a réle as that of Edgar. Donizetti, more careful of his 
libretti, when he was in earnest, than most Italian composers 
of the day, revised a number of Cammerano’s scenes and 
wrote some final pages for his tenor which, it has well been 
said, have a poignancy and sincerity of feeling that would be 
creditable to any composer. Mr. Constantino gave a thought- 
ful interpretation of this scene and he sang in what really 
appeared to be a graveyard, an old graveyard, such as the 
tale describes.—Boston Post, Feb. 12, 1910. 


CONSTANTINO A FINE EDGar. 


The appearance of Florencio Constantino not only lends 
distinction but gives artistic adequacy to the rounding out of 
a role in its dual sense of song and action. A wholesome 
artist, easy and graceful, never obtrusive, ever in the picture, 
he gives more of the finer sense of proportion in his work 
than any tenor of to-day.on the operatic stage. It is saying 
considerable to state that he gave charm and heroic interest 
to Edgar, dominating the situation unconsciously, interpreting 
the delightfully singable songs as if they were important mes- 
sages in art, instead of—merely melodies. He was an admira- 
ble and helpful associate for the fair young heroine. Why 
she coiild leave him is a mystery—hence her madness!—ChAs- 
cago Daily News, Jan. 19, 1910. 
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Dear MusicaL AMERICA: 

Inner circles in the operatic world are 
much in the condition of the whirlpool 
rapids at Niagara Falls, which tumble over 


one another, roar, fuss and fume, but do, 


not exactly know where they are going to 
come out. 

Tuesday of this week, as you know, the 
directors of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, who are very much at sixes and 
sevens, are to hold a formal meeting to 
decide on policies for the future as well as 
many other matters of importance. 

Previous to this it has leaked out that 
Henry Rogers Winthrop, who is the treas- 
urer of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
gave a dinner at a well-known club to a 
number of gentlemen, among whom were 
many of the critics of the New York daily 
papers, some society men and several of the 
directors of the opera company, including 
Otto H, Kahn, Robert Goelet and Edmund 
L. Baylies, but Rawlins Cottenet, Elliot 
Gregory, William K. Vanderbilt, Frank 
Griswold and Clarence Mackay were not 
present. Most of the critics of the daily 
papers were there except Krehbiel, of the 
Tribune, and Henderson, of the Sun. There 
was an informal discussion, in which the 
critics were asked to express their opinion 
as to what was the best policy to be pur- 
sued, but as each critic had a different view 
of the situation, I do not think their advice 
could have been of a very illuminating 
character. The one important fact that has 
oozed out is that George Cooper, who was 
said to be there on the part of the New 
York Herald, stated that his paper was not 
in sympathy with having the administra- 
tion of the opera entrusted to a retired 
grand opera tenor, whose methods and 
plans it did not approve. This was under- 
stood to mean that the Herald was with 
Gatti-Casazza and against Andreas Dippel. 
If Mr. Cooper made the statement it will 
probably cost him his head, for if there is 
anything about which James Gordon Ben- 
nett prides himself it is that no man has a 
right to speak for the Herald except James 
Gordon Bennett, and, furthermore, that the 
Herald is a newspaper, and has no particu- 
lar policies on anything, for which reason 
it has practically declined to have what is 
generally known as an editorial page, re- 
stricting itself to such comment upon the 
news of the day as shall be more or less 
not only independent, but unbiased. 

The general trend of opinion among 
those in the inner circles is that the direct- 
ors are practically divided into two camps 
—that some of them are not in sympathy 
with Mr. Dippel’s plans of sending out road 
companies, that the old antagonism between 
Mr. Dippel and Mr. Gatti-Casazza is strong- 
er than ever, and that some of those direct- 
ors who supported Mr, Dippel last season 
are not with him this, particularly Mr. 
Otto H. Kahn. 

Others, again, insist that Mr. Gatti-Ca- 
sazza has gained in strength with many of 
the directors because he has persistently 
opposed the sending out of road companies, 
and has taken the ground that the Metro- 
politan Opera Company should conduct its 
affairs without any reference to Mr. Ham- 
merstein’s plans or programs, while, on the 
other hand, it is an open secret that Mr. 
Dippel has largely formulated his plan of 
battle so as to meet Mr. Hammerstein’s, 
and has therefore considered it good judg- 
ment to corner the market of singers whose 


services could not, as the outcome showed, 
be profitably employed at home, and so, in 
a measure, he was forced to send out the 
road companies, which have proven to be 
one of the main sources of the million- 
dollar deficit, which the company will have 
to make good at the end of the season. 

Among the directors there is also said to 
be a very decided difference of opinion as 
to the attitude which it is best to assume 
toward Mr. Hammerstein. Some, led by 
William K. Vanderbilt and Clarence Mack- 
ay, are absolutely opposed to any dealings 
with Mr. Hammerstein of any kind what- 
ever. Others, led by Otto H. Kahn, on 
whose amiable shoulders much of the re- 
sponsibility for the entire present climax 
rests, are of the opinion that it would be 
better for opera generally if there was a 
“gentleman’s understanding” with Mr, Ham- 
merstein with regard to the engagement of 
artists and also with regard to the char- 
acter of operas to be given at the two 
houses. 

The engagement of Bernard Ulrich, of 
Baltimore, as the business manager of the 
opera enterprise in Chicago for next sea- 
son, while Signor Campanini is to have the 
musical and artistic direction, would look 
as if Mr. Dippel had been eliminated from 
consideration with regard to that portion 
of the enterprise of the Metropolitan Com- 
pany, and it would also look as if Balti- 
more would henceforth be eliminated from 
the towns where the Metropolitan Opera 
Co. will give performances. 

Anyhow, there is plenty of opportunity 
for the wiseacres to prophesy, for as the 
directors themselves do not appear to know 
where they are at, it is not easy for any 
one to foretell the outcome. 

* * * 


I see the Roanoke Times is out edito- 
rially with the good old style of the scath- 
ing of high art. It is the real thing in its 
pure state—the unadulterated product of 
the provinces—and it will delight your heart 
to see it, as it does mine. 

“Can’t some way be found,” says the ed- 
itor, “to get the really high-up, transcen- 
dental, high-browed, mystical, artistic peo- 
ple off by themselves, so that they may en- 
joy themselves and leave us normal, every- 
day, plain, clean, wholesome-hearted and 
healthy souled people to enjoy ourselves in 
our simple, inartistic, decent ways? We are 
having now two instances of what we are 
told is extremely high art—‘Elektra’ on this 
side and ‘Chantecler’ in Paris. They may 
be high art to the high-arty, but to us 
groundlings they appear to be merely nasty 
and ugly and tomfoolery. Most high art of 
the highest seems to consist of these 
things.” 

That’s the stuff, Mr. Editor! 
‘em! 

“The trouble is,” the editor says, “the 
high artists continue to draw crowds, who 
absorb whatever is commended to them, as 
a sponge does any kind of moisture, foul or 
pure. And the crowds acquire mental and 
moral dyspepsia and nervous prostration 
and become more depraved in mind and 
standards than the artists themselves. That 
is why we wish a good, comfortable place 
for high art producers and devotees could 
be found around the North Pole, or the 
South Pole, or in Terra del Fuego, or in 
some other nice, hot, lonely island, where 
they could blare away with their barbaric 
noises and work out their absurdities and 
horrors for their own delight, leaving quiet 
and decent people to enjoy in their own 
way the quiet and decent and wholesome 
things of literature and life.” 

Fine, Mr, Editor! Whoop it up—that’s 
the way to do it! These artists are terrible 
folk. Some of them will be mighty glad 
to hear that their influence upon humanity 
is as considerable as you credit it with be- 
ing. It makes me feel good all over to find 
anything so genuine and whole-souled as 
these words of yours. You are the very 
prophet and mouthpiece of a certain aspect 
of American thought, and you are certainly 
on to your job. 

But for the sake of a few obscure artists 
in different corners of the world who are 
lifting up their voices with the angels, do 
you not think it would be well to avoid con- 
fusing art that is really high with art that 
is chiefly sensational? When it comes to 
high art, | am afraid that you and I have a 
different dictionary. Art produced to-day 
which is really high, will be so high that 
the people will be reaching for it for the 
next half dozen generations. I don’t know 
whether they will be doing this for “Elek- 
tra,” “Salomé” and “Chantecler.” So be a 


Soak it to 


little careful of your labels, and don’t stick 
them hastily on to the wrong products. 

It might be well if we had a national 
board of art directors who could really in- 
vestigate these matters and place upon all 
that they found to be truly high the stamp, 
“Guaranteed under the High Art Act of 
1910.’ 

Well, good-bye, Mr. Editor. Keep it up. 
I wish you luck in your crusade against 
high art. 

a 2 

The editor of the Roanoke Times has, I 
see, a picturesque ally in the person of Ray- 
mond Duncan, the Hellenized American, 
who is going to supplant the modern scale 
with the authentic Greek modes. Well, 
“Elektra” is scarcely Greek, I must con- 
fess, and it does not surprise me that Mr. 
Duncan should say that it is considered an 
“outrage by those who have the interests 
of the Greek classics at heart.” 

Mr. Duncan says that he was in Vienna 
when Von Hoffmansthal’s play was given, 
and that the author begged him not to go 
to see it, telling him that he was ashamed 
of it. “And this,” says Mr. Duncan, “is the 
play which people are going to see under 
the impression that they are witnessing the 
performance of a Greek classic!” 

The Greek colony is making an effort to 
combat this baneful influence from modern 
Germany by giving scenes from the ancient 
Greek dramatists at Carnegie Lyceum. 

Now, I am a passionate devotee of Greek 
drama. It is a glorious thing to take a 
flight of two thousand years or more back 
into the great universe which those old 
poets depicted. But how one is going to 
stem the tide of a living modern evolution, 
which must work out its own salvation, by 
holding up models, however great, that are 
the spontaneous outcome of a past age is 
more than I can see. -The hero who is really 
going to reform modern tendencies will 
not do it by pitting the “Elektra” of Sopho- 
cles against that of von Hoffmansthal, but 
by creating something out of the modern 
time-spirit, but which reveals that which is 
truly deepest, highest and best in that time- 
spirit. “Elektra” is modern; but if it rep- 
resents the best of the modern, then I shall 
lose hope for this world. 

* * * 

Mary Garden, I see, has reversed a fam- 
ous saying. She gave a benefit at the Man- 
hattan Opera House for the Parisian flood 
sufferers, and realized the sum of ten thou- 
sand dollars. History may repeat itself 
sometimes, but on this occasion it reversed 
itself, for was it not in that same city of 
Paris some time ago that a King said, 
“After me, the deluge’? Mary says, “After 
the deluge, Me.” 

+ * * 

Ohio is a great State. It has presented 
the United States with Presidents and 
famous fighting men. Perhaps it is about 
to give us a hero in the field of musical 
composition. If he is as original in his 
music as in his way of expressing himself 
concerning it, it will be certain to excite 
interest. [he composer in question recently 
sent some of his compositions to one of the 
big women’s journals of New York. “It is 
in manuscript form,” he wrote, “all pat- 
ented and ready for the publisher.” 

a = 

The heart of Teddy Roosevelt, Jr., has 
been won by violin playing. From the an- 
nouncement of his engagement to Miss 
Eleanor Butler Alexander it appears that 
she charmed him with the strains of her 
violin, although she says that she does not 
quite understand how it happened. I won- 
der what kind of music would win the 
heart of Teddy, Sr. Presumably an orches- 
tra composed of snorting hippopotami, 
squealing giraffes, and bellowing yaks. Pos- 
sibly Teddy will bring back from Africa 
with him some of those Congo melodies 
which have been troubling the imagination 
of the musical world for some time. 

* a * 

It has been known that there is a place 
where patience ceases to be a virtue, It 
appears now that there is a place where 
success ceases to be an advantage. It is 
thought in some quarters to be Constan- 
tino’s remarkable success on his Western 
trip with the Boston Opera Company that 
prompted Hammerstein to engage in a suit 
against him for $25,000 damages. Mr. Ham- 
merstein might have sued before this event- 
ful trip, but at all events he did not. Con- 
stantino feels that he has as good a case 
against Hammerstein as Hammerstein has 
against him, and will bring countersuit for 
the same amount. The breach of contract 


with which Mr. Hammerstein charges Con- 
stantino is, at all events, no singer's whim. 
It seems to have been occasioned by so 
great a disregard of what Constantino felt 
to be his rights under the contract that 
there was nothing for him to do but to con- 
sider it annulled. Thus frenzied finance in 
the operatic world goes on! 
* * * 

Musical criticism evolves apace. This 
time it is Siegfried Wagner’s “Sehnsucht” 
which inspires the critic. Parenthetically, I 
wonder if “Sehnsucht” symbolizes the 
yearning of the present age for the better 
things of which we have been speaking. It 
is quite possible that it symbolizes them, for 
apparently it does not directly present them. 
Anyway, read and judge for yourself. 

Siegfried Wagner not long since conduct- 
ed this tone-poem, “Sehnsucht,” at a con- 
cert in Vienna, and among the newspaper 
criticisms the next day the following ap- 
peared: 

“Last night Siegfried Wagner conducted 
his own composition, ‘Sehnsucht,’ at such- 
and-such a hall. Nur wer die Sehnsucht 
kennt, weiss wass ich leide.” 

Your MEPHISTO. 





LEROUX FOR THE MANHATTAN 





Noted Composer Invited to Direct Ham- 
merstein’s French Répertoire 





Paris, Feb. 10.—It has been given out on 
good authority here that Xaver Leroux, 
the noted composer and orchestra leader, 
has been invited by Oscar Hammerstein 
to undertake the direction of the French 
répertoire of the Manhattan Opera Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Leroux states that he will not dis- 
cuss the proposition until he receives fur- 
ther details from Mr. Hammerstein. 


$17,317 Deficit in Baltimore Opera 


BattimorE, Feb. 14.—Manager Bern- 
hard Ulrich, of the Lyric, has sent a state- 
ment to all the guarantors of grand opera, 
showing a deficit of $17,317 for the ten per- 
formances of opera, “Hansel und Gretel” 
being excepted. The smallest receipts were 
for “Traviata,” November 23, and the 
largest for “La Gioconda,” February 2. 
This showing, Mr. Ulrich says, can be re- 
garded as satisfactory, for, with the ex- 
ception of three performances, the operas 
have drawn well. Mr. Ulrich believes that 
the receipts from now until the end of the 
season will be higher than during the first 
ten performances. W. J. R. 





Hard Task for the Sculptor 


A monument to Johann Strauss, the 
“waltz king,” is to be placed in Vienna. It 
will be in the form of a pergola, in the 
center of which will be a statue of heroic 
size, representing Strauss with his violin. 
But of course the portraiture will be inade- 
quate. A sculptor who should really pre- 
sent the fantastic Strauss conducting one 
of his waltzes would have to be a lightning- 
change acrobat.—Springfield, Mass., Repub- 
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MR. MERCK IS GONE, 
BUT NOT FORGOTTEN 


Pittsburg Orchestra ’Cellist Wrote 
to Friend, ‘‘I Have Gone to 
Europe, for Love.” 


PittssurG, PA., Feb. 14.—Although Henri 
Merck is now safe in Europe—gone per- 
haps forever from American shores—he 1s 
not forgotten. Merck sent a postcard to the 
man with whom he boarded, which read as 


follows: “I have gone to Europe, for 


love.” 

Director Emil Paur of the Pittsburg Or- 
chestra is angry because Merck jumped his 
contract here without giving him notice and 
sailed to join his sweetheart in Brussels. 
“He wrote one of the players of the or- 
chestra,” said Mr. Paur to the MusicaL 
AMERICA man, “which read like this: 
‘Give my regards to Paur.’ Good joke! Ha, 
ha—isn’t it? Well, I don’t think so.” 

Merck, it is said, was divorced from his 
first wife. The ’cellist’s sensational attempt 
at suicide some years ago is still well re- 
membered here. 

Luigi von Kunits, whose fame as a brill- 
iant musician is well known, has organized 
the Pittsburg Philharmonic Society to pro- 
mote interest among the amateur instru- 
mentalists of Greater Pittsburg, and weekly 
rehearsals are now being held in the W. F. 
Frederick Piano Co. Hall. Mr. von Kunits 
has enlisted the violin ensemble of 
his class of young ladies and gentlemen to 
augment this string section. About thirty 
attended last Monday’s rehearsal. The of- 
official roster of the society for the present 
year is Walter Rosenbaum, president; Wyn 
B. Morris, vice-president; John J. Liggett, 
Jr., treasurer, and W. E. French, secretary, 
all of whom are well known in the busi- 
ness world. 

The Flonzaley Quartet was heard for the 
first time in Pittsburg last Monday night 
at Carnegie Music Hall, the Art Society af- 
fording its friends an opportunity to hear 
this famous aggregation of musicians. The 
program began with the Haydn Quartet in 
D Major and was played with a fine touch 
of human feeling. The trio for two violins 
and viola by William Boyce, a composer 
who lived from 1710 to 1899, proved a mas- 
terpiece. Beethoven’s Quartet in E Flat 
Major, the “Harfen,” was another splen- 
did offering. The audience was so well 
pleased that at the conclusion of the per- 
formance the players were frequently com- 
pelled to bow their acknowledgments, and 
finally were obliged to repeat the finale. 

City Organist Charles Heinroth, follow- 
ing his custom of former vears, last Satur- 
day night began the Lenten season enter- 
tainments by giving a lecture, taking “Bee- 
thoven” for his subject, and played the 
overture to “Coriolanus,” allegro con-brio 
first movement from “Eroica,” sonata in 
C Sharp Minor, op. 27 No. 2, “Moonlight” 
(piano); andante con moto second move- 
ment from Fifth Symphony (organ) ; alle- 
gro maestoso, finale to Fifth Symphony 
(organ), to illustrate his lecture. 

Edward Vaughan, a well-known Pitts- 
burg tenor, last Friday night sang “The 
Mermaid,” by Julian Edwards, at Youngs- 
town, O. He also sang the same thing at 
New Philadelphia, O., earlier in the week. 

The Ringwalt Choir Union gave a con- 
cert last Tuesday night at Carnegie Music 
Hall that proved to be one of the most in- 
teresting events of the kind of the season 
and demonstrating that this organization 
has an abundance of talent. mt & 





Ernest Hutchescn’s Students Perform 


BattimoreE, Feb, 14.—The eighteenth Pea- 
body students’ recital this season was given 
at the Conservatory, Wednesday afternoon, 
by piano students under Ernest Hutcheson. 
The participants were Edith Lewis Lauer, 
Elizabeth Winston and Austin Conradi. 
The program consisted of Chopin’s Noc- 
turne in E, Schumann’s Concerto in A 
Minor and Chopin’s Concerto in E Minor. 

W. J. R. 





Educational Musicale in Mme. Zeigler’s 
Studio 


The vocal pupils of Mme. Anna Zeigler 
appeared in an educational musicale in 
the latter’s studios in the Metropolitan 
Opera House building on Wednesday after- 
noon, demonstrating in excellent manner 
the methods taught by this teacher. 





Applaud Clarence Eddy’s Vesper Service 


An unusually significant vesper service 
was recently given at the Tompkins Avenue 
Church, Brooklyn, of which Clarence Eddy 
is the organist. After each of the musical 
numbers there was enthusiastic applause 


such as one does not generally , associate 
with church functions. The program of 
the occasion was highly enjoyable, and in- 
cluded Gounod’s motet, “Gallia,” sung by 
Mrs. Frances Hewitt-Bowne and chorus; 
several Haydn airs, sung by T. Austin-Ball ; 
Bach’s “Toccata in F,” the “Hallelujah” 
chorus of Handel, and compositions of Le- 
mare, Widor, Ward and Bohm, 


HONOR MEMORY OF 
LEOPOLD DAMROSCH 


People’s Choral Union Gives Con- 
cert on 25th Anniversary 
of His Death 


In memory of Leopold Damrosch, who 
died twenty-five years ago, the People’s 
Choral Union gave a concert in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Tuesday evening, Feb- 


ruary 15. The occasion was an appropri- 
ate tribute to one who many years was a 
leading figure in New York’s musical life. 

The observance took on a familiar as- 
pect. The entire program was devoted to 
the compositions of Leopold Damrosch, 
and his sons, Walter and Frank Damrosch, 
acted as conductors, while his son-in-law, 
David Mannes, was violin soloist. Be- 
sides the People’s Choral Union, the Ora- 
torio Society and the New York Symphony 
Orchestra participated. 

Walter Damrosch conducted the New 
York Symphony in the “Festival Overture” 
and Frank Damrosch led the united chor- 
uses of the Oratorio Society and the 
People’s Choral Union in “Ruth and Nao- 
mi.” The soloists in the latter were Mme. 
Mihr-Hardy, Janet Spencer, Mrs. Edith 
Chapman Goold, Marcus Kellermann and 
Berrick von Norden. Frederick G. Shat- 
tuck was at the organ. 

David Mannes played the composer's 
Romanze for the violin. 


A GREAT FRENCH CHORUS 








Notable Montreal Organization to Sing 
with Damrosch Orchestra 


MontTreat, Feb. 15.—The Choral Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis de France, which will 
render Grieg’s work for chorus and solo, 
“Olaf Trygvason,” at the concert of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra here in 
the Arena on March 29, is a wholly French 
organization of some 250 mixed voices, the 
male parts especially being distinguished by 
that rich and vibrant tone quality which 
marks the French-Canadian baritone and 
basso when taken in the mass. Being the 
only French choir which has attempted an 
ambitious program in the last few years, 
it has gathered to itself a large number 
of the best French singers in the city out- 
side of the Church of St. Louis de France, 
in which it originated, and of which its 
leader and organizer, Alexander Clerk, is 
musical director. This is its third year 
of work outside of the church program. 
Last Spring it gave Pierné’s “Children’s 
Crusade” with-a local orchestra, and was 
very successful. Its patrons are Arch- 
bishop Bruchesi and the Governor-General, 
Earl Grey. 

The choir has an enormous French and 
Catholic following, and as the orchestra 
and Walter Damrosch are certain to draw 
all the English-speaking music-lovers, the 
outlook is good for an immense success. 





Guilmant Organ School Pupils Active 


Students of William C. Carl are having 
large success in concert work this season, 
and many of those now at the Guilmant 
Organ School have already secured posi- 
tions for the coming year. Troll Rees, of 
the class of ’10, has been engaged as or- 
ganist and choir director of the Fort Wash- 
ington Reformed Church, New York. Wes- 
ley Ray Burroughs is now en tour with 
Mme. Langendorff as pianist and accom- 
panist. T. Godfrey Scott Buhrman gave 
his second recital of the season on the 
organ in Adams Memorial Church, New 
York, Monday evening, playing two move- 
ments of an original organ sonata. Prue 
Robinson Baird, who has been appointed 
organist and choir director of the new 
Reformed Church in Jersey City, will play 
a recital under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists in the Metropolitan 
Temple, New York City, on the McKinley 
Memorial organ, on February 25. 





To Judge Canadian Competition 


Ottawa, Onrt., Feb. 15.—Howard Brock- 
way, the American composer and pianist, 
formerly of the Peabody Conservatory, 
Baltimore, has accepted an invitation from 
the Governor General to judge the musical 
competition for the Earl Grey trophy at 
Toronto in April. 


MAUD ALLAN DANCES 
PLEASE CINCINNATI 


Stokovski and His Orchestra Share 
Applause—Langendorff 
Sings for Tafts 


Cincinnatl, Feb. 14.—Friday evening 
witnessed the much-talked-of appearance 
of Maud Allan with the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the direction of 


Leopold Stokovski. Unfortunately, a bliz- 
zard prevented many from attending, but 
a most appreciative audience was present, 
and both Miss Allan and the orchestra re- 
ceived generous applause. Mr. Stokovski’s 
rendition of the Prelude to Act III, “Lo- 
hengrin,” was received with such insistent 
applause that after bowing recognition 
time and again he was forced to repeat the 
number. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Taft entertained 
about one hundred friends at a musicale 
on Saturday evening, Mme. Langendorff, 
of New York, being the soloist. She was 
assisted by the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, under Mr. Stokovski. 

Hugo Heermann, concertmeister of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, has just 
received a formal invitation from the Lord 


Mayor of Vienna to attend the golden jubi- 
lee celebration of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra of the Austrian capital as a guest 
of honor. The celebration takes place 
toward the end of March. Heermann was 
for years a prominent figure in the mu- 
sical life of Vienna. 

On Tuesday evening an interesting pro- 
gram was given at the Conservatory of 
Music with a boys’ choir, under the direc- 
tion of Harold Beckett Gibbs, and a lec- 
ture-recital by Theodor Bohlmann. 

On Wednesday evening an audience of 
sincere music-lovers enjoyed a program by 
the Flonzaley Quartet, in the Odeon. This 
was the first appearance of the quartet in 
Cincinnati, and its playing was highly com- 
mended. 

The second concert of the Cincinnati 
Orpheus Club was given in Memorial Hall 
Thursday evening, under direction of Ed- 
win W. Glover, with Frederic Martin as 
soloist. 

In an artistic recital by Mrs. Corinne 
Moore-Lawson, in the new Woman’s Club 
Auditorium Tuesday, an especially interest- 
ing group was four songs by Louis Victor 
Saar, to which the composer played the 
accompaniments. They are new ones and 
worthy of their composer. “The Little 
Gray Dove” and “The Voyagers” are par- 
ticularly effective. 

The Woman’s Musical Club observed the 
centenary of Robert Schumann and Fred- 
eric Francis Chopin at its meeting Wednes- 
day, at the home of Nellie Davis. 

F. E. E. 





THE ‘“ HORA NOVISSIMA ” 


Removing Popular Misapprehension as 
to Parker’s Sources 


The coming performance by the New 
York Oratorio Society on Monday evening, 
February 28, at.Carnegie Hall, New York, 
of Horatio Parker’s “Hora Novissima,” 
serves to recall the recent clearing up of a 
popular misapprehension regarding the 
twelfth century Latin poem of which Dr. 
Parker’s text is a beautiful fragment, and 
from which, also, was derived the famiiiar 
hymn “Jerusaiem, the Golden.” 

The poem in its original form was called 
“The Scorn of the World,” and was a 
satire upon the corruption of the age, both 
in church and state, instead of the ecstatic 
prevision of heaven usually supposed. It 
was inserted by the Lutheran scholar Mat- 
thius Flacius fityrius, in his collection of 
attacks on the Church of Rome, published 
1557, and parts of it are adapted to family 
reading. 

To Archbishop Trench, who _ included 
ninety-six lines of this poem in his “Sacred 
Latin Poetry” in 1849, and to Dr. J. M. 
Neale, author of “Jerusalem the Golden,” 
and translator in 1859 of the ninety-six 
lines into English, under the title “Rhythm 
of Bernard de Morlaix, a Monk of Cluny, 
on the Celestial Country,” are chiefly due 
this glorified notion of the aim and scope 
of the poem. 

Little is known of the author, except that 
his origin was presumably in the town of 
Morlas, near what is now Pau, in South- 
western France. The poem was dedicated 
to Peter the Venerable, who was abbott 
from 1122 to 1156. Cluny, where Bernard 
was a monk, was a Benedictine Monastery 
in East Central France. 

The translation used in “Hora Novis- 
sima” by Dr. Parker was made by the 
composer’s mother, Mrs. Isabella Parker. 
She has preserved the persistent rhythm of 
the ,original, the dactylic metre recalling 
the flowing lines of Virgil's “Aeneid.” 





Free Music Lectures for ‘New 
York 


Special lecturers on music announced by 
the Board of Education of New York City 
for the week beginning February 14 were: 
Margaret M. Zerbe, on “Popular Music,” 
and Purdon Robinson, on “The Voice: Its 
Use and Its Abuse.” Regular courses by 
Daniel Gregory Mason, Mari Ruef Hofer, 
Edith Dunham, Clarence De Vaux Royer, 
and others were continued. 


More 





Opera Stars Sing for Charity 


Geraldine Farrar and Antonio Scotti, of 
the Metropolitan Opera, and the Margulies 
Trio were the artists at a concert for the 
benefit of the New York Diet Kitchen As- 
sociation, at the Hotel Astor, Tuesday af- 
ternoon, February 15. 


Emmy Destinn’s Secretary Operated On 

Vladimir Otto, cousin and private secre- 
tary of Emmy Destinn, of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, was operated on far 


appendicitis Monday, February 14. He is 


expected to recover. 





Arriola in Chicago Concert 


Cricaco, Feb. 14.—The artists at the 
Auditorium yesterday afternoon included 
Pepito Arriola, pianist; Henry Bramsen, 


‘cellist, and the Chicago Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. The concert was given under the 
direction of Max Rabinoff. Mr. Bramsen’s 
playing was of high artistic standard, but 
Arriola was naturally the popular success 
of the afternoon. His playing excited the 
wonderment of his hearers, and he was 
obliged to respond to many encores. The 
numbers by the orchestra were well re 
ceived, and Chevalier Emanuel proved an 
admirable conductor. G. ‘ 





Hotel Dishes Named 


After Her 


Boston, Feb. 15.—Because dishes on the 
Hotel Lenox menu were called by her 
name, Lydia Lipkowska, the Russian prima 
donna of the Boston Opera Company, has 
sued for an injunction. She claims that 
such designations as “The Cup Lydia” and 
“Soufflé de Fraises 4 la Lipkowska” tend 
to hold her up to public ridicule. 


Doesn’t Want 





Montreal Trio to Disband 


Montreat, Feb. 15.—The Beethoven 
Trio, an organization composed of three 
of the best artists in the city in their re- 
spective lines, has announced its determi- 
nation to disband after its next perform- 
ance. The public support has been ex- 
tremely poor, and the loss at the last con- 
cert was stated to be over $150. This adds 
one more to the long list of unsuccessful 
attempts to maintain a trio or chamber- 
music organization in Montreal. . 





Thomas Orchestra in Wagner Program 


Cuicaco, Feb. 14.—A Wagner anniver- 
sary program by the Theodore Thomas Or- 
chestra, with Johanna Gadski as soloist, 
signalized the eighteenth concert by this 
organization. A more ideal combination 
of artists and compositions it would have 
been difficult to arrange. On Saturday 
evening Mr. Stock preceded the program 
with “America” as a tribute to the memory 
of Lincoln. G, R. E. 

















Mrs. Anna K. Thompson 


North Apams, Mass., Feb. 9.—Mrs. 
Anna K. Thompson, wife of Robert A. 
Thompson, died here yesterday at the age 
of forty-six. She was educated in Vassar 
College and studied music in Germany 
Later she returned to Adams, where she 
taught for some time Greek, Latin and mu- 
sic in the high school. She was president 
of the North Adams Music Club. 

Wie I G 


Charles de Janon 


Charles de Janon, music teacher and 
composer, died recently of the effects of 
age, in Roosevelt Hospital. He was born 
in Caracas, Venezuela, ninety-two years 
ago. 
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QPERA USHERS ARE 
COMPETENT GRITICS 


They Have Their Favorites and 
Know Good Singing When 
They Hear It 


One of the unique features of the Man- 
hattan Opera House is the girl ushers. 
There are twenty-two of them in all. Mr. 
Hammerstein has found that they are more 
courteous and popular with patrons than 
men ushers, 

The girl ushers are recruited from many 
walks in life. Three of them are school 
teachers. Several are students of 
and of pianoforte and violin. 
them works in a millinery shop when not at 
the opera house. Several are daughters of 
well-to-do families, and take the position 
in order to be able to hear the great operas 





voice 
One of 


sung by famous artists. During the per- 


formances the ushers are the most inter- 
ested of auditors. They have their favor. 
ites, and will argue for them. Tetrazzini, 
Mary Garden, Cavalieri, Sammarco, Dal 
morés and John McCormack are the favor 
ite singers who rouse the ushers to enthusi 
astic flights of eulogism in describing their 
singing. 

After the performance the ushers start 
at the stage or at the bottom of a balcony 
and search the house for lost articles left 
by the occupants of the seats. A few days 
ago one of the ushers found a jewel-studd- 
ed gold handbag belonging to Mrs. George 
Gould, and said to be worth $18,000. It was 
promptly returned to Mrs. Gould. Many 
other valuable articles have been discovered 
after the performances by the ushers. 

Robert B. Clarke hires the girls for Mr. 
Hammerstein. He says the qualifications 





THE MANHATTAN OPERA HOUSE USHERS 


May Dodd, Anna Kurlander and Anna Pinnott, seated; and Bertha Rose, Lucille 


Lyman, Maude Miller and Annie Laurie, standing 


for employment are that the girls be neat, 
intelligent, respectable and courteous. Good 
looks are not an essential, although some of 


the ushers are attractive enough to win the 
admiration of many patrons of the estab- 


lishment. 





RUBINSTEIN CLUB’S CONCERT 





Second Affair of the Season Given With 
Liza Lehmann, Soloist 


The second concert of the Rubinstein 
Club’ of New York was given Tuesday, 
February 8, in the grand ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria. William Rogers Chap- 
man directed the singing of the choral 
numbers, and Mrs. Chapman, president of 
the club, was in general charge of the con- 
cert. 

The principal soloist was Liza Lehmann, 
whose “In a Persian Garden” was sung by 
a quartet including Inez Barbour, soprano; 
Palgrave Turner, contralto; Berrick Van 
Norden, tenor, and Frank Croxton, bari- 
tone. One of the features was the singing 
by Master Albert Hole, the boy soprano, of 
selections from the song cycle, “The Daisy 
Chain.” The club gave a program of part 
songs. 

After the concert Mme. Lehmann was 
introduced to many of the club members 
and guests by Mrs. Chapman. 





Erian B. Dunne Locates in New Mexico 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Feb. 10.—Brian B. 
Dunne, son of the late Chief Justice Dunne, 
of Arizona, and the first papal count cre- 
ated in America by Pope Leo XIII, has 
come out to New Mexico to make his home. 


Mr. Dunne will reside in Santa Fé, the 
capital, which is reputed to possess the ideal 
climate of the world, and in which there 
are many musicians and music lovers, Mr. 
Dunne was well known to musicians in the 
East, as he was two years music editor of 
a New York paper, and wrote for Musica! 
America, becoming personally acquainted 
with scores of singers, musicians and noted 
actors and actresses. 

He was recently appointed city editor of 
the Santa Fé New Mexican, the oldest 
daily in the Territory, Mr, Dunne spent 
three or four years in Europe studying 
music and Continental languages, and three 
years ago he toured the United States as a 
lecturer on the most practicable methods of 
learning to speak a foreign tongue. 





Brooklyn Baritone to Sing With Jersey 
Choral Societies 


Chris. J. Schmidt, baritone, was the 
soloist at the musicale of the Brooklyn 
Tonkiinstaler Society, at the Assembly on 
February 1. Mr. Schmidt sang songs by 
Clara Schumann, Richard Strauss, Sidney 
Homer and R. H. Woodman. He displayed 
a well developed baritone of considerable 
resonance and quality. He has been en- 
gaged to sing with the Oradell, N. J., 
Choral Society on February 15, and with 
the Park Ridge, N. J., Choral Society on 
March 2. 


TWO PIANISTS AS SOLOISTS 


Harold Randolph and Ernest Hutcheson 


Play with Pohlig’s Orchestra 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 
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spond with an encore. 
perfect accord, and their performance was 
to be remembered. The 


a musical treat long 


12.—The feature of the 
concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra at 
Monday evening, was the bril- 
liant playing by Harold Randolph and Er- 
the Mozart Concerto in 


nos and orchestra (Ca 
They were enthusi 
nd were obliged to re- 
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work of the orchestra, under Carl Pohlig, 
was excellent and well deserved the hearty 


reception tendered 


by the large audience. 


The program consisted of Brahms’s Varia- 
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in F Major, op. 153, 
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given March 7 
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<dvard Grieg has been 
Manchester, England, 
interpretative recital of 


her husband’s songs to an invited audience 


a few days ago. 
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fourth birthday. 
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ULRICH TO MANAGE 
CHICAGO OPERA CO. 


Baltimore Man Signs Contract 
To Take Complete Charge 
Next Season 


Bernard Ulrich, manager of the Lyric 
Theater, Baltimore, in which the Baltimore 
Metropolitan Opera 
has been appointed 
business manager of the newly formed Chi 
cago Opera House. He will assume his 
duties early in the Fall. His contract, just 
made with John C. Shaffer, Clarence H. 
Mackay and Otto H. Kahn, gives him abso 
lute power concerning the business manage 
ment of the Chicago company when the 
twenty weeks’ season of opera starts there 
at the Auditorium Theater in November. 

Mr. Ulrich is well known as a concert 
manager, and has for years been actively 
interested in musical matters. It was 
through his efforts that the Lyric Theater 
was purchased by some of the directors of 
the Metropolitan Opera House last season 
in order to give its singers a permanent 
home in Baltimore. 


productions of the 


Company are housed, 





PROGRAM OF FRENCH SONGS 


Henri Varrilat Entertains at the Mac- 
Dowell Club in New York 


A program of [French songs and recita 
tions was given on Monday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 7, at the MacDowell Club by Henri 
Varrilat, of the Paris Conservatoire. The 
offerings were divided into four groups, 
comprising old songs, monologues, an air 
from Bizet’s “Jolie Fille de Perthe,” and 
ten “Chansons de Montmartre.” Mr. Varri- 
lat by the charm of his personality and the 
beauty and expressiveness of his voice 
easily conquered his entire audience, and 
after each number was overwhelmed with 
applause. Particularly delightful were his 
renderings of Bérat’s “La Lisette de Bé- 


ranger,’ Murger’s “Ballade du Désespéré” 
and the Bizet aria. Other notable offerings 
were Fauré’s “Alleluia d’Amour,” Ros- 


tand’s poem, “Les Cadets de Gascogne,” 
from “Cyrano de Bergerac”; Massé’s “Air 
de Pygmalion” and three short songs by 
Delmet. 


The Next Strauss-Hofmannsthal Opera 


Writing from Vienna, a New York 
woman says: “You saw ‘Salomé’ last sea- 
son, and when this reaches home you will 
have seen its companion opera, ‘Elektra.’ 
Next season, if my friends have been cor- 
rectly informed, you will have an oppor- 
tunity to see a new Richard Strauss opera, 
and when I tell you that the book has been 
written by Hofmannsthal you will fancy 
the coming work of the ‘Elektra’ order. 
Who can tell? The wise ones seem to 
know that the ‘Rosenkavaliere’—that will 
be the name—will be a spieloper, and, inas- 
much as the plot is laid in Vienna in 1750, 
the waltz will probably be one of its fea- 
tures. Fancy ‘Elektra’ and a Vienna waltz 
by the same composer.”—New York Trib- 
une, 





Eugene Ysaye is making an extended tour 
of Austria with the Berlin pianist, Mayer- 
Mahr. 
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PHILADELPHIA DISCUSSES GUARANTEES 





Metropolitan Opera Company’s Offer and Hammerstein’s “Stand Pat” 
Attitude the Topics of the Hour—Work of the Orchestra 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 15.—The decision of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company not to 
accept the guarantee of $7,500 a perform- 
ance for its productions at the Academy of 


Music here next season has been the most 
discussed subject in local musical circles 
since the announcement was made in New 
York last week. 

Oscar Hammerstein, who has repeatedly 
declared that he must have a guarantee 
next season for grand opera at the Phila- 
delphia Opera House, has not been influ- 
enced to change his demand because of the 
Metropolitan’s decision. He is inclined to 
believe, according to interviews 


concerts on March 4 and 5 Mr. Pohlig will 
pay a special tribute to American music 
and a well-known Philadelphia composer 
by producing Dr. W. W. Gilchrist’s sym- 
phony, which will be conducted by Dr. Gil- 
christ himself in a program of varied in- 
terest. The last concerts of this tenth sea- 
son, on March 11 and 12, will bring to a 
close the most impressive decade in the 
history of music in Philadelphia, through 
a request program in which the most strik- 
ing compositions performed the year will 
figure. Mr. Pohlig is already planning for 
a splendid series of concerts for the season 
of 1910-11, since the coming season, which 





published in the newspapers here, 
that the Metropolitan’s action is a 
diplomatié move to discourage 
him in securing a guarantee. He 
stamps it a ‘bluff,’ despite the fact 
that some of the most influential 
and prominent men and women 
of this city put their signatures 
of approval on the Metropolitan’s 
statement, and rejoiced that this 
organization can get along in 
future here without a subsidy. 

It rests with the boxholders of 
Hammerstein’s to decide whether 
he shall have a guarantee. It is 
known that many of them are dis- 
inclined to assure him one. You 
cannot drive Philadelphians. The 
Hammerstein leading patrons will 
base their decision in the matter 
very likely on that of E. T. Stotes- 
bury. the banker, who accommo- 
dated the impresario with $400,000 
on a mortgage. Mr. Stotesbury’s 
views of the controversy have not 
been made public. Mr. Hammer- 
stein insists that he will not give 
opera without a guarantee, and 
adds that he will sell out if he 
is not subsidized, 
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The Philadelphia Orchestra, at 
its concerts on Friday and Satur- 
day, had as soloist Dr. Ludwig 
Wiillner, the lieder singer. He 
did not make so favorable an 
impression as last year, though the usual 
applause and encores were extended. Amer- 
ican audiences sometimes applaud because 
they have read that a man is great. When 
he was here last year he gave a reading of 
the poem, “Das Hexenlied” (“The Witch’s 
Song”), with accompanying music by Schil- 
ling, and was thoroughly enjoyed. Last 
week he sang three “Sonnetti di Petraca,” 
by Liszt; “Erdiese” and “Letzter Tanz,” by 
Weingartner, and “Der Rattenfanger,” by 
Hugo Wolf. His interpretation of the Ger- 
man selections was decidedly better than 
his rendition of the Italian. 

The orchestra’s numbers were far more 
enjoyable. The program opened with 
Mendelssohn’s overture, “Fingal’s Cave,” 
an inspiring selection that Carl Pohlig and 
his musicians rendered most commendably. 
The symphony was the C Major of Bala- 
kirew, beautiful in theme and expression. 
The final treat was the “Oberon” overture 
of von Weber, interpreted in a manner that 
made one regret that the curtain must drop. 

Director Pohlig will make the last of 
four concerts of the present season a series 
of gala orchestral occasions. Brahms’s 
beautiful Symphony No. 2, in D Major, will 
be the feature of the concerts this week. 
Fritz Kreisler, the great violinist, will be 
the soloist. Following the Brahms-Kreisler 
program will come the second Wagner 
treat, next week, by special request. At the 


—From the Phila. Evening Bulletin. 
“FINDINGS IS KEEPINGS” 


starts a new decade, wil] be the beginning 
of a new and significant era under his 
baton. 

The first performance here of Baron Al- 
berta Franchetti’s opera, “Germania,” which 
aroused great interest abroad, and was well 
received in New York on January 22 was 
given at the Academy of Music this evening 
by the Metropolitan Opera Company. There 
was a notable cast, which included Caruso 
in the rdle of Federrico Loewe; Amato as 
Carlo Worm, Rossi as Giovanni Filipo 
Palm, Emmy Destinn as Ricke and Pini- 
Corsi, Didur, Christine Heliane, Marie 
Mattfeld, Leonora Sparkes and others, with 
Toscanini as conductor. 

At the Philadelphia Opera House “FElek- 
tra” was repeated this evening with Maza- 
rin in the title rdle, Doria as Queen Cly- 
temnestra, Alice Baron as Chrysothemis, 
and Huberdeau, Devries, Vetiuriai, Scott, 
Alice Gentle, Mme. Duchéne and others in 
the smaller parts. 

Ferruccio Busoni, the Italian pianist, gave 
a well attended recital yesterday afternoon 
at Witherspoon Hall. The program was 
similar to that given in New York. 

George Shortland Kempton, a noted local 
pianist, gave a recital this afternoon at 
Witherspoon Hall before a select patron- 
age of music lovers. His selections were 
Schumann’s “Carnival,” Scherzo in E 
Minor, Mendelssohn; “Najaden in Quell,” 


Paul Juon; four Chopin numbers, and com- 
positions by Raff, Reinecke, Rubinstein 
MacDowell and Liszt. Mr. Kempton’s play- 
ing was of a high artistic quality, and many 
of his pupils and friends were present to 
hear and applaud him. } 

The Philadelphia Operatic Society is re- 
hearsing for its eleventh performance on 
April 28, when “The Bohemian Girl” will 
be sung by the organization at the Academy 
of Music for the first time here in several 
years. The society’s ballet will appear in 
three divertissements, all of which are pro- 
vided for by Balfe in his score. These at- 
tractions are usually omitted by profes- 
sional companies. The society announces 
that there are openings for male voices and 
altos in the chorus, and that propositions 
from additional dancers will be entertained. 

Mme. Antoinette Szumowska, the pianist 
a member of the famous Adamowski Trio, 
the wife of Josef Adamowski, the ‘cellist, 
will be heard in a recital at the Bellevue- 
Stratford next Monday afternoon. 

On Monday afternoon, February 28, at 
the Bellevue-Stratford, a recital will be 
given by Mirko Belinsky, ‘cellist, formerly 
a member of the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
but now with the Boston Symphony. The 
second concert of the season by the Men- 
delssohn Club, with Thaddeus Rich, con- 
certmeister of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
as soloist, will be given in the ballroom of 
the same hotel on Thursday evening of 
next week. 

In addition to the concert given this week 
for the benefit of the Morton Boys’ Club, 
of Germantown, two more events of the 
kind are to take place on March 17 and 
April 7 at the residence of Mrs. Walter 
Cope, No. 200 East Johnson street, German- 
town. The artists engaged are Heinrich 
Campowsky, violinist, and Franz Lorenz, 
‘cellist, both of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
and Leona Clarkson-Grugan, pianist. 

~ oo 


NORWEGIAN MUSIC HEARD 








Carl Busch Arranges a Novel Program 
for Kansas City Audience 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 12.—‘“‘An After- 
noon in Norway” was the name Carl Busch 
gave to his novel and interesting musicale 
in the Casino on Friday last. The Philhar- 
monic String Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Busch, played “Heartswound” 
and “Springtime,” from Grieg’s Elegiac 
Melodies, op. 34; “Asa’s Death” and “Ani- 
tra’s Dance,” from the “Peer Gynt” suite; 
two of Svendsen’s compositions and the 
Olsen Petite Suite, for piano and orches- 
tra, with Mrs. Carl Busch at the piano. 
Allee Barbee sang the Synnone’s Song and 
“Last Night,” by Kjerulf, and “Soft- 
Footed Snow,” by Lie, and a group of 
six songs by Sinding, of which “There 
Cried a Bird” was the favorite. Worth S. 
Morse, violinist, played three numbers by 
Halvorsen, Svendsen’s Romance in G Ma- 
jor and the Grieg Sonata in F Major with 
Mrs. Busch. Clara Blakeslee was the ac- 
companist. 

Gertrude Concannon, pianist, and Ella 
Van Huff, contralto, gave the last in a se- 
ries of invitational musicales on Monday 
evening, at Morton’s Hall, before a large 
and fashionable audience. Mrs. H. Gordon 
Harris was the accompanist. 

On Thursday evening an excellent pro- 
gram was given at the Conservatory of 
Music by M. Bogerslawski, pianist; Fran- 
cois Boucher and Margaret Fowler, vio- 
linists. Mr. Bogerslawski played the 
srahms Rhapsodie in G Minor and the 
Brahms “Variations on Themes by Paga 
nini; the Kreutzer Sonata, by Beethoven, 
was played by Mr. Boucher, and, together 
with Miss Fowler, he played the Bach Con- 
certo for two violins. M. R. W. 


AMERICAN CANTATA 
SUNG IN THE WEST 


Minneapolis Philharmonic Club 
Gives Carl Busch’s ‘Four Winds’’ 
with Fine Results 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 14.—During 
its twenty years of organization the Phil- 
harmonic Club never gave any finer con- 
cert than the one given in the Auditorium 
Friday evening. The program was an ex- 
ceptional one, and given in a most artistic 
and musicianly manner upon the part of 


conductors, orchestra, chorus and soloists. 

Emil Oberhoffer, the conductor, invited 
Carl Busch to conduct his own work, “The 
Four Winds,” and the audience further ex- 
tended Mr. Oberhoffer’s courtesy by giving 
Mr. Busch a most enthusiastic reception. 

The work is regarded as one of the most 
important compositions by American com- 
posers that has been heard in Minneapolis 

The text, taken from Longfellow’s “Hia- 
watha,” has been given a rarely beautiful 
setting by Mr. Busch, who has spent years 
among the Indians of the West, studying 
their music. He has woven in the orches- 
tral score, especially, in an exceedingly 
original manner, many of the Indian melo- 
dies, giving color and atmosphere so vivid- 
ly that even the most uninitiated musically 
must grasp the spirit of the work. 

From beginning to end it is wonderfully 
beautiful music, and this work alone would 
place Mr. Busch in the first rank of com- 
posers of to-day. 

Mrs. May Williams Gunther, a local so- 
prano, and Reed Miller, of New York, sang 
the solo parts with sympathy and under- 
standing and artistic finish as well. 

The other notable work on the program 
was Grieg’s “Olaf Trygvason,” and the 
chorus covered itself with glory in per- 
forming it. 

Mme. Kirkby-Lunn sang the prophetess 
music in noble style, and Mrs. Gunther and 
Frances Rosenthal, baritone, sang the other 
short solo parts. 

As solo.numbers Mme. Kirby-Lunn sang 
the great aria, “Gerechter Gott,” from 
Wagner’s “Rienzi,” and Elgar’s “Sea Pic- 
tures,” “In Haven,’ and “Where Corals 
Lie.” Her velvety voice and her broad, 
noble style aroused the audience to most 
marked enthusiasm. 

Reed Miller, the tenor, is a decided fa- 
vorite with Minneapolis audiences, and he 
is always sure of a most cordial reception. 
He sang Canio’s Lament from “I Pagli- 
acci” with dramatic feeling, and as an en- 
core “Recompense,” by William Hammond. 

A special word of praise is also due J. 
Oscar Williams, the drill-master, who pre- 
pared the chorus for this concert. 

This is the last concert the Philharmonic 
Club will give this season. An endeavor 
will be made to secure a guarantee of 
$5,000 a year, which will place it upon a 
secure financial basis next year. The Phil- 
harmonic Club has been the most potent 
factor in the development of music in Min- 
neapolis, for not only has it produced the 
great choral works Minneapolis would not 
otherwise have heard, but it was through 
the efforts of the club that the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra was organized. 


E. B. 





Bernice Roche Oberwinder, a Los Ange- 
les pianist, who married a German while 
she was studying in Berlin with Teresa 
Carrefio, has returned to the concert stage. 
She recently gave a recital in Berlin. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Godowsky Will Celebrate Chopin Centenary in London on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday—Another Flat Failure for Siegfried Wag- 
ner as a Composer of Opera—Spanish ’Cellist Learns the 
Value of Fame at the Russian Border—An Ex-Conductor 
of the Metropolitan Engaged for Berlin’s New Opera—An 
Englishman Answers the Question, Who Is the Greatest 
Living Composer ?—Music of the Stone Age—Progress of 
New American Lieder Singer 








HILE his American wife is celebrat- 
ing Washington’s Birthday with her 
American friends in Berlin, Leopold Go- 
dowsky will give his Chopin Centenary re 
cital in London. 

His program will begin and end with a 
sonata. The great Pole’s opus 58, in B 
minor, which Teresa Carrefio is playing 
here this Winter, is placed at the end as 
the climax of the list; the opus 35, in B 
Flat Minor, in this season’s répertoire of 


both Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler and Ferru-’ 


cio Busoni, will prepare the audience for 
the Fantasy in F Minor, which immediate 
ly follows at the outset. The Ballade in G 
Minor, the Nocturne in G Major, the 
Scherzo in B Minor, the Mazurka in F 
Sharp Minor, the Waltz in G Flat, and the 
big Polonaise in F Sharp Minor fill up the 
intervening program space. 

American Godowskyites may resent a 
criticism of this pianist’s recent playing of 
Brahms’s Sonata in F Minor, Schumann’s 
“Kinderszenen” and Liszt’s Sonata in B 
Minor in a Berlin recital called forth from 
Dr. Georg Schiinemann. “Godowsky’s tal- 
ent is certainly a many-sided one, but 
whether in his piano playing he can al 
ways be exculpated of the reproach of 
‘effect-seeking’ I should not care to de 
cide without further consideration. An 
excellent and thoroughgoing pianist he will 
always remain, but in Godowsky I do not 
find a musician who lives only for his art 
and his ideals.” 

Emil Sauer paid his tribute to Chopin at 
his London recital last week with the B 
Flat Minor Sonata, sandwiched in between 
the Brahms Scherzo, op. 4, and two of his 
own concert études in a strangely hetero 
geneous program. A Sgambati arrange 
ment of a Beethoven Minuet was played 
for the first time; Mendelssohn’s Prelude, 
op. 104, No. I, was given a place after the 
“Appassionata,” and in the final group, de 
voted to the French moderns, Saint-Saéns’s 
loccata, op. 111, No. 6, followed pieces by 
Fauré and Debussy. 

* * * 


AILURE is the leit motif of still an 
other Siegfried Wagner opera. “Bana 
dietrich,” produced the other day at Carls 
ruhe, was applauded politely by the repre- 
sentatives of the Court, but it seems des 
tined to go the way of its predecessors. 
“If August Meyer or Gottlieb Miiller”- 
as we should say John Smith or Peter 
Jones—“or any other man with an ordi 
nary name and no reputation had written 
‘Banadietrich’ he would have had to drag 
his score about from one director to an 
other for a long time, perhaps for an eter 
nity, before one of them would have ‘bit 
ten.” This is the verdict reached by 
August Spanuth in Die Signale. “With a 
record of five previous failures, it is only 
because the name Siegfried Wagner was 
attached to it that ‘Banadietrich’ could find 
favor in the eyes of an influential Intend- 
ant. Thus the son of the great Richard is 
gradually establishing a private library of 
opera scores destined from the outset to 
collect layer upon layer of dust. He who 
wrote them wished to speak to the German 
people, but the German people remain 
deaf.” 
* * + 


HEN Berlin’s new “Grosse Oper” en- 
ters upon its opera-giving career in 
September, 1911, the Italian and French 
operas will be entrusted to one of the Met- 
ropolitan’s ex-conductors, Arturo Vigna, 
who is remembered by Berliners from his 
visit to their city with an Italian company 
a few months before he came to New 
York. 

Che position of conductor-in-chief, with 
special charge of the German operas, has 


been offered to Cologne’s prima donna 
conductor, Otto Lohse, who distinguished 
himself in the Gura Opera season in Ber- 
lin last Summer, but after a conference 





when he as Prince was in Paris for the 
last time. I could assure him that things 
had much improved since then, though | 
was not personally acquainted with the 
conditions at that time. Then the Emperor 
passed on to the general question of music. 
He expressed regret that contemporary 
composers were no longer able to furnish 
music of the style of Bach, Gliick, or Mo- 
zart.” 
* * * 


SUCH is fame! Pablo Casals is a Span- 
ish ’cellist who has played his way 
through to the front rank of concert vir- 
tuosos of “the big fiddle,” but hereafter 
he will be content with fewer laurels rather 
than run the gauntlet of Russian border 
officials for the sake of Muscovite recog- 
nition and roubles. 

On his return journey to St. Petersburg 
recently from Helsingfors, after giving a 
concert in the Finnish capital, he was held 
up at the border by gendarmes, stripped 
and searched, despite the proofs he had to 
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with the founders he has decided not to 
accept it 
* * * 
AISER WILHELM once more deliv- 


ered himself of his now famous opin- 
ions anent Strauss and the modern gener- 
ally at the celebration last month at the 
French Embassy in Berlin, for which sing 
ers were imported from the Paris Opéra. 
“It is a shame that it doesn’t occur to 
Strauss to write sensible music,” he re- 
marked to one. of the visiting singers. 
“What he has composed so far has not 
been understood by the people.” 

Mile. Demougeot, the French soprano, 
quite lost her heart to him. “The Emperor 
was enchanting,” she told the correspond 
ent of a London daily; “he talked to. me at 
least ten minutes about art and music. He 
asked me if the acoustics of the Opera 
were still as defective as they were in ’78, 


offer that his visit to Finland was solely 
for the purpose of filling concert e1.gage- 
ments. Finally, notwithstanding his pro 
testations that he was unable to read Rus 
sian, he was forced to sign a paper, the 
contents of which were not explained to 
him. He was then permitted to resume 
his journey. Arrived in St. Petersburg, the 
‘cellist sought the sympathizing ear of the 
Spanish Ambassador, and demanded that 
“satisfaction” be procured for him. The 
incident has caused apprehension on the 
part of other artists booked for engage 
ments in the Czar’s country. The Span 
iard’s press agent alone seems to be happy 
over it. 


x * * 
A FTER a home visit lasting nearly 

eleven months, Mme. Melba _ has 
sailed for Europe. During her tour of 
Australasia, which opened in Melbourne 


on March 6 of last year and closed with 
concerts in Perth and Boulder City at the 
end of last month, the only Melba sang in 
seventy different towns, thus achieving her 
ambition to be heard in practically every 
center of population of town size in her na- 
tive corner of the earth. Incidentally, she 
has had second thoughts regarding her 
plan to take an all-star comnany out to 
educate her home people to appreciate 
grand opera. 

After her arrival in England she will 
rest until the opening of the Covent Gar- 
den season, when she and Tetrazzini and 
Emmy Destinn will set the pace for the 
piquant Russian, Kousnietzoff, and new 
singers from Brussels and other Conti- 
nental centers. It is to be hoped that the 
public will be spared this year the over- 
worked ‘“Melba-Tetrazzini feud” that 
proved so useful for “copy” two years ago. 

Ss 


M Usic appropriate to the various tab- 

leaux is to play a prominent role in 
the Army Pageant that Londoners are to 
see this year, and as these pictures begin 
with the Stone Age, Christopher Wilson, 
the “Master of the Music at the Pageant,” 
has had some hard nuts to crack. Interest- 
ing particulars have been made public by 
the obliging M. of the M. at the P. 

“For the Stone Age I am using marrow- 
bones struck with flints,” he writes, “the 
hollow bone giving out a curiously reso- 
nant sound. From there we get to the 
sronze Age—Chinese gongs, of course, as 
they illustrate all the softness contained in 
the bronze tone, as contrasted with the 
primeval flint and bone. The Iron Age, 
which follows, was really decadent; the 
workmanship was greatly inferior, and, 
musically speaking, the instruments were 
cruder. In this period we have the iron 
knife striking the marrow-bone. 

“With the advent of the Druids comes 
the introduction of the harp, and | imag 
ine the bowstring to be the origin of this 
instrument. The primitive hunter returning 
from a successful foray plucked at the 
string of his bow in jubilation, thus pro- 
ducing a more or less definite note. Grad 
ually more strings were added to the dis 
used bows, and thus in course of time 
some sort of scale was evolved. With the 
Romans came the brass trumpet, the orig 
inal form of which corresponded to the 
coach horn of to-day. 

“Then there are the bagpipes, which 
were brought from Egypt during the Ro 
man occupation, passed through Italy and 
finally settled in Scotland and _ Ireland 
(where they changed their scales). The 
modern bagpipe in use in Scottish regi- 
ments differs very little from its ancient 
Egyptian counterpart.” 

x *« x 

HE music critic of the London Saturday 
Review, John F. Runciman, has little 
sympathy with so-called national move- 
ments in music. “Is not the desire of our 
composers to be ‘national,’ ‘English,’ a 
craze and an obsession?” he asks. “It 
seems to me not at all in the nature of an 
instinct, for instinct works blindly, with- 
out self-consciousness and without regard 
to consequences. It is an obsession. the 
obsession of a waste and derelict tradition 
from the days when each nation, in actual 
being or in the making, regarded itself as 
an entity cut off by Divine ordinance from 

the rest of mankind.” 


There are New York critics who evi 
dently share Mr. Runciman’s opinion. 
* * * 
the inexorable English 


APROP( IS of 


Censor’s refusal to license “Salomé” 
for Thomas Beecham’s season of opera at 
Covent Garden, it is said that Richard 
Strauss is greatly disappointed, especially 
after offering to make whatever changes 
in the work the Censor might suggest. 
They are still talking it over in London, 
and the Daily Telegraph suggests merely 
as a possible way out of the difficulty 
not, it is careful to explain, in the inter 
ests of Art—that Dr. Strauss make some 
such alterations in the “book” as those 
which opened the way to the directors of 


[Continued on next page] 
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Covent Garden to give Massenet’s then 
twenty-year-old “Hérodiade” its first pro- 
duction in England in 1904. 

“The amiable subterfuges then resorted 
to in order to satisfy the conscience of the 
authorities on the subject of Scriptural 
drama were hardly inspired by an excess 
of ingenuity.” The work was renamed 
“Salomé”; the Baptist remained Jean in 
the list of characters, and was described 
on the program as “a youthful prophet”; 
Herod became Moriame, roi d’Ethiopie; 
Hérodias was given the name of Hésa- 
toade, and the scene was laid at “Axoum, 
in Ethiopia.” One of the principals in the 
cast, by the way, was Charles Dalmorés, 
who repeated his “youthful prophet” in 
the Manhattan’s opening production of the 
work last November. The query suggests 
itself—does an opera by any other name 
reveal a corresponding virtue to that of 
the rose in a similar plight? 

*x* * * 

R: ZCITALS in Paris are engaging Ida 

Reman, the new American lieder sing- 
er, this month. The sheaf of compliment- 
ary criticisms she has to show for her two 
London début concerts justifies her in re- 
turning to the metropolis on the Thames 
for two more recitals, the first in the mid- 
dle of April, the second early in May, in 
the first blush of the new “grand season.” 

Though Berlin has been her home city 
for many years, Mme. Reman is a native 
of New York and received her first musical 
training here. When she went to Germany 
she first studied for a time with Lilli Leh- 
mann. As yet she has been proof against 
the lure of the stage, to which most of 
our American girls succumb in their stu- 
dent days abroad. Her voice is a mezzo- 
soprano. One conservative London critic 
has said of her: “Were the ‘made’ part of 
her vocal equipment on the same high level 
as that which the gods gave her at her 
birth, then would Mme. Reman stand al- 
most alone among contemporary lieder 
singers.” 

x * * 

ISUNDERSTOOD or _ unappreciated 
English composers have a character- 
istic little habit of talking at the public. 
Usually when they cannot get their “works” 
produced by an impersonal agency they 
hire a hall and go out into the highways 
and byways and compel the people to come 
in and listen, but they preface such under- 
takings with a little chaff at the public’s 
expense. This is a particularly popular 
pastime with Joseph Holbrooke, who has 
recently given out that “he has the temer- 
ity to announce his ninth year of British 

chamber music.” 

Now Rutland Boughton, generally re- 
garded as one of the most serious as he 
is one of the most energetic of British 
composers, has evolved a scheme of “cir- 
cularizing the public” in the interest of his 
musical wares. He has issued a pamphlet, 
“a kind of catalogue, more or less ratsonné, 
of his own compositions, many of which are 
of genuine interest.” In this pamphlet Mr. 
Boughton lays it down that it is “an abom- 
inable thing that the product of a man’s 


deepest emotions should be carried to mar- 
ket like a pound of butter,” and in order 
that the matter should be put upon a fit 
and proper basis, he adds: “If you like to 
give me a nice little farm near a town on 
such terms as will allow me to do my 
musical work when I feel moved to it, I 
will give you my music. Of course, I 
should not feel in the least grateful to you 
for the gift—only glad that you had suffi- 
cient discernment to recognize the value of 
my work. But you are not likely to do 
this; so I am forced to sell my soul to you, 
to advertise my music and ask what price 
I can get.” 

“Ts it, except in an artistic-tempera- 
mental sense, so certainly abominable to 
sell the results of one’s deepest emotions?” 
asks the London Telegraph. “There is 
nothing inherently sordid in buying and 
selling. Or, if there is, then when a com- 
poser has uttered on paper thoughts of ex- 
tremely deep and intimate emotional sig- 
nificance he is simply guilty of an offense 
at least as great against his conscience if 
he admit others gratis to his innermost 
thoughts as if he compelled them to pay 
for the privilege.” 

* * 
HO is the greatest living composer? 
This same Rutland Boughton has un- 
dertaken to answer the question. Without 
trying to evade being pinned down to a 
definite assertion by championing this or 
that composer as the greatest French mod- 
ern, so-and-so as the greatest German, and 


so forth, he makes a bold pronouncement 
without any beating about the _ bush. 
Strauss, Debussy, Elgar, Reger, Mahler, 


Saint-Saéns, d’Indy and the rest of them 
all hide their faces in chagrin as he sweeps 
past them without a glance of recognition 
and drags forward Algernon Ashton—the 
Algernon Ashton whose notoriety as a 
letter-writer far exceeds his fame as a com- 
poser—to receive at his hands the honor he 
considers due him. 

“Algernon Ashton seems to me more 
than ever the greatest living composer,” he 
declares in the Musical Standard, after 
forming a new trio of Bach, Brahms and 
Ashton. “The disgraceful neglect of his 
work will be our shame in the eyes of our 
descendants. The fact is, we are unmworth 
of his work”—Ah! there we have it!—‘“It 
is too strong and ‘noble for our sensation- 
mongering understandings. In Ashton’s 
work, as in the work of Bach and the best 
of Brahms, emotion and intellect are fused ; 
the effectiveness of the work is welded for 
ages by an architectonic nobility and the 
stir of its thought swims in the deep seas 
of our original human nature.” 

This was written under the influence of 
Prof. Combarieu’s definition of music: “To 
think without concepts, not for the losing 
sight of the objects the concepts represent, 
but rather to penetrate their meaning; to 
dissolve that surface personality encum- 
bered with words and turned outwards 
which envelopes and conceals one’s true 
personality; to return to the state of na- 
ture, to the free disposal of one’s self, to 
the ingenious and yet skillful use of our 


internal energies; to intellectualize subtly 
the sensitiveness and to pour into the intel- 
ligence a diffused emotion so as to pro- 
duce, as it were, a delicate emanation from 
both—such appears to me to be the priv- 
ilege of music.” 

And after all that the English composer 
comments with sublime gravity and inno 
cence of any sense of humor, “Thus does 
the writer clearly (sic) solve a difficulty 
which has much puzzled me.” 

* 


SKEPTICS find it hard to believe that 
there are singers who without any con- 
nection with the opera stage can earn 
enough money to be able to donate a good 
round sum instead of merely offering their 
voices for a concert when they feel the 
promptings of generosity. Yet Clara Butt, 
the English contralto, and her husband, 
Kennerley Rumford, the baritone, have 
sent a check for the tidy little amount of 
750 to the Railway Guards’ Universal 
Friendly Society “to show their apprecia- 
tion of the courtesy and kindness of rail- 
way companies and their employees.” 
* 


THE valuable musical library of the late 

Ebenezer Prout, has been acquired by 
Trinity College, Dublin, and will be lodged 
in the great library of the Irish Uni- 
versity. In the collection there are hun- 
dreds of scores of musical masterpieces 
which Prout accumulated during his long 
career, representing all schools and includ- 
ing rare editions in many cases. It will 
constitute a reference library for serious 
students of music such as Ireland has never 
possessed. Trinity in Dublin was Prout’s 
alma mater. 1, te 


SINGER OF FRENCH SONGS 


Anna Miller Wood, Mezzo-Contralto of 
Boston, Has Achieved Notable Success 

Boston, Feb. 14.—Anna Miller Wood, 
mezzo- contralto, sang at a musicale at the 
home of Mrs. Raymond Wesley, Provi- 
dence, R. I., a week ago Monday evening. 
Others who took part in the program were 
Albert T. Foster, violinist, and Mary V. 
Pratt, pianist. Miss Wood was particu- 
larly complimented upon her fine diction 
and interpretation. She sang a group of 
old airs, songs by Brahms, Franz, Wolf, 
Atherton, Fisher, Pierné and Leroux. 

Miss Wood has made a specialty of the 
singing of French songs, and her remark- 
ably fine French diction has resulted in her 
being engaged to sing before the Salon 
Francais next Saturday, when, with M. 
Thurwanger, president of the salon. she 
will give a performance of “La Ballade du 
Désespéré.” Portions of the work will be 
recited by M. Thurwanger, Miss Wood will 
sing, and the instrumental parts will be 
given by violin, ’cello and piano. 

i hs. oe 











“Bodchanters” Organize Union 
The “Bodchanters” of New York’s East 
Side, who improvise catchy rhymes at He 
brew weddings and eulogize the guests in 
song, have formed a union. They intend to 


resist the aggressions of the musicians who 
want to crush them out of existence, and 
to demand increased recompense for their 
services. 

The “Bodchanters” have sent out circular 
letters to all the intended brides and bride- 
grooms on the East Side urging them not 
to engage musicians alone for the wed- 
dings, but to entertain the guests with the 
songs of the “Bodchanters.” 


ST. PAUL SOCIETY’S GROWTH 


Schubert Club Elects Officers and Hears 
Favorable Reports 

Sr. Paut, Mrinn., Feb. 12.—The Schu- 
bert Club held its annual meeting Tuesday. 
The reports read by the officers and chair- 
men of standing committees reviewed a 
year of splendid activity. 

The principal interest has centered 
around the formal programs by artist and 
student members, the two extra artists’ 
recitals by Herbert Witherspoon and the 
Kneisel Quartet and a series of study after- 
noons. Six applicants have met the re- 
quirements of the active membership com- 
mittee, making the total number of active 
members 128. The student members num- 
ber 131, the associate 221, total membership, 








Following the reading of the reports, the 
following officers were elected for the year 
1910-1911: president, Mrs. W. S. Briggs; 
vice-president, Mrs. C. E. Furness; record- 
ing secretary, Helen Bunn; assistant re- 
cording secretary, Anita Furness; corres- 
ponding secretary, Gertrude Hall; assistant 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. M. D. Munn; 
treasurer, Mrs. H. S, Cole; librarian, Mrs. 
|. W. Thompson; assistant librarian, Mrs. 
D. F. Colville. 7, a to 


HER HARTFORD RECITAL 








Margaret Keyes Heard in Program of 
Twenty-two Songs 

Hartrorp, Conn., Feb. 10.—For the 
recital by Margaret Keyes, contralto, at 
Unity Hall, Friday evening, an audience 
of size and quality was assembled. There 
were twenty-two songs on the program, and 
Miss Keyes sang them with a power of tone 
and wealth of expression that elicited re- 
peated manifestations of pleasure. 

Groups of songs in English, Italian and 
German were given. The power of the 
singer’s high and low tones and her splen- 
did interpretative abilities were in evidence 
in all her numbers, but most brilliantly in 
the Brahms, Franz Schubert, Strauss and 
Wolf selections in the German group. The 
audience did not rest contented until it had 
evoked several encores. W. E. C. 





Mathilde Marchesi recently brought for- 
ward an American pupil named Coral Ba- 
ker, for whose future she entertains the 
highest hopes, 


Hugo Kaun’s Second Symphony will be 
played at the Berlin Philharmonic concerts 
at the beginning of next season. 
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CONCERT BY PUPILS 
QF VIENNA MASTERS 


Piano and Violin Students of 
Godowsky and Sevcik Make 
Strong Impression 


VIENNA, Jan. 30.—The concert given by 
pupils in the Master Schools for Piano and 
Violin at the Conservatory on Friday eve- 
ning was interesting, as being the first pub 
lic appearance of the kind since Leopold 
Godowsky and Ottokar Sevcik took charge 
of these two classes. The program con- 
sisted of four piano and four violin num- 
bers, for the most part first movements to 
concertos, with the accompaniment by the 
large student orchestra of the Conserva- 
tory. As might have been expected from 
pupils of these two masters, all the partici 
pants showed a high degree of technical 
proficiency and surety in their pl: ying. The 
ripest performances of the evening were 
those of Helene Lampl, who played the 
Liszt A Major Concerto; Paul van Kat- 
wyk, who played the first movement of thé 
Schumann Concerto, and Fritz Rothschild, 
who gave the first movement of the Brahms 
Violin Concerto. A word of appreciation 
is due to Wilhelm Bopp, the hard-working 
and painstaking director of the Conserva- 
tory, in his efforts to guide the student 
orchestra through the intricacies of the 
concerto accompaniments. 

On Wednesday evening Cornelius Czar 
niawski gave a piano recital, the Beethoven 
Sonata, op. 101, being the most satisfac- 
tory large number on the program. The 
pianist made quite an impression on the 
audience with his bravura playing of Grieg’s 
“March of the Dwarfs,” from the “Lyric 
Pieces.” He was rewarded with wreaths 
and much applause. 

On the same evening Amy Hare ap- 
peared in a piano concert, with orchestral 
accompaniment, in the Grosser Musikve- 
reins Hall. This pianist, who made her 
Viennese début with this concert, will 
doubtless have a more numerous audience 
at future appearances. 

Still another concert took place on this 
same evening in Boesendorfer Hall, to 
which I was unable to go. The artist was 
the American singer, Susan Metcalf, who 
presented a program of Italian, German and 
French songs. Those who attended the 
concert were unstinted in their praises of 
the young singer, who is one of those for 
tunate personalities able to attract a large 
audience at a first appearance in Vienna. 

Ernst von Dohnanyi was soloist at the 
fifth subscription concert of the Tonkiinst 
ler Orchestra, playing the Beethoven E Fiat 
Concerto. In spite of the odiousness of 
comparisons, those in the audience who had 
heard Paderewski’s performance of this 
concerto a fortnight or so ago could not 
refrain from placing the two readings side 
by side. Dohnanyi’s playing always bubbles 
with young life, but in this particular con- 
certo a little more repose would have been 
more to the point. 

The orchestral numbers of the evening 
consisted of a symphony in B minor by 
Hermann Graedener, professor of compo- 
sition at the Vienna Conservatory; “La 
Procession Nocturne,” by Henri Rabaud, 
and Richard Strauss’s “Tod und Verkla- 








HOW ROUGET DE L’ISLE COMPOSED THE “‘ MARSEILLAISE”’ 








The Stirring French Song, Which Has Been So Much Sung Since the Paris Floods, 
Was Written and Composed When Its Author Was Stationed at Strasburg, as 


Captain of Engineers in the Republican Army, in 1792. 


De I’Isle Himself 


Called the Song the “Chant de l’Armée du Rhin.” Its Magic Rhythm Was First 


Carried to Paris by Marseilles Troops. 


Jacques Scherrer 


The Accompanying Picture Is by 





rung” (“Death and Transfiguration”), the 
latter a very familiar work now in Vienna, 
from its frequent performance here. Grae- 
dener, in the opening of his symphony, 
raised high hopes with some promising the- 
matic material, conceived on broad lines 
and scored in a masterly manner. The 
trivial development of the themes proved a 


bitter disappointment, however, and the 
symphony grew only more pedantic and 
wearisome as it progressed. Rabaud’s tone 
poem, inspired by the most mystically poet- 
ic of all writers who have made use of the 
“Faust” legend, Nicolaus Lenau, was quite 
refreshing after the desert wastes of the 
symphony. Epwin HucGHEs. 


HAMMERSTEIN MAKES 
AN OFFER TO RIVALS 


Willing to Sell His Philadelphia 
Opera House if Metropolitan 
Wants It 


“To prove once more that my labors in 
the field of grand opera are inspired by the 
loftiest 
thought of monetary gain, | 
sell the 


Metropolitan Opera Company, 


motives and uninfluenced by any 
am willing to 
Philadelphia Opera House to the 
giving then 
sole control of the operatic situation in 
Philadelphia. 
in the cause of art and great music in New 
York alone.” 

So said Oscar Hammerstein in a formal 
statement issued to the press on Thursday, 
February 10, following the announcement 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company that it 
would not hereafter demand a guarantee 
from age separ for its opera seasons 
there. In November last, Mr. Hammerstein 
says, the Metropolitan company announced 
its willingness to purchase his Philadelphia 
house whenever he wished to withdraw 
He now presents the opportunity. 

As to his purpose, which he reiterates, o/ 
discontinuing his Philadelphia season unless 
a guarantee is forthcoming, Mr. Hammer 
stein says: 

“My Philadelphia opera house is devoted 
to grand opera only; no other form of at 
traction is permitted by me; its dignity and 
devotion to this great purpose must not be 
invalidated. Therefore the edifice is unoc 
cupied for seven months in the year; or 
chestra, chorus and all attachés number 
nearly five hundred, are all residents of 
Philadelphia, and all these are being paid 
by the week. There are but four perform 
ances a week in Philadelphia, against five 
in New York, with the same expenditures, 
while the prices of admission are the same, 
regardless of an expenditure of nearly 
$2,000 a week for transportation. 

“It is evident that the intent and purpose 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company in 
waiving the guarantee for next season is to 
influence any movement against the guar 
antee, which I am unable to do without 
Why did they exact a guarantee when they 
had the field to themselves? With some 
trepidation | venture the expression of a 
thought that the sudden magnanimity of 
the Metropolitan Opera directors in offer 
ing opera without a guarantee has been 
brought about by the certainty that Phila 
delphia would not have offered them any 
guarantee whatever in future.” 


I will continue my life’s labor 


Fourth Newhaus Chamber Musicale 


[The fourth Newhaus chamber musicale 
was given at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, on Saturday, February 5, before the 
largest audience of the season. ‘The solo- 
ists were the Holland Trio, which fur- 
nished some excellent ensemble playing; 
Inez Barbour, who gave much pleasure in 
two Brahms songs, and afterward con- 
tributed three by American composers, and 
Hugh Allan, who was heard to good effect 
in an air from “Andrea Chenier” and some 
French songs. Mrs. Newhaus herself spoke 
of several noted composers, mentioning in 
particular her acquaintance with Grieg in 
Bergen. 
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“THE TEMPEST” WITH 
SULLIVAN'S MUSIC 


Russian Symphony Orchestra and 
Ben Greet Players Combine 


Forces in New York 

An interesting variation in the events of 
the concert season was the presentation of 
Shakespeare’s “Tempest” by the Russian 
Symphony Society of New York, by special 
arrangement with the Ben Greet players, 
on Thursday evening, February 10. To 
Arthur Sullivan’s music for the play were 
added appropriate works by Tschaikowsky 
and Glazounow. The program and cast were 
as follows: 

Tschaikowsky, 
pest,”’ Glazounow, 





Overture Fantasie, “The Tem- 
“The Isle of Love’’; music to the 
play, Arthur Sullivan; Characters, Alonso, King 
of Naples, J. Sayer Crawley; Sebastian, his 
brother, Walter Beck; Prospero, the right Duke 
of Milan, Frank McEntee; Antonio, his brother, 
the usurping Duke of Milan, Charles Hopkins; 
Ferdinand, son of the King of — eorge 
Vivian; Gonzalo, an honest Counsel Wallace 
Erskine; Adrian and Francisco, lords, F. William- 
son and Charles Barney; Caliban, a wre and 
deformed slave, Ben Greet; Trinculo ester, 
Percival Seymour; Stephano, a drun - utler, 
Redmond Fiood; Miranda, daughter to Prospero, 
Violet Vivian; Ariel, an airy Spirit, Ruth Vivian; 
Iris, Grace Halsey Mills; Ceres, Blanche Tolmie: 
Juno, Ethel Van der Veer. 

The platform at Carnegie Hall was 
turned into a stage set with a scene repre- 
senting the rocky shore of the island upon 
which Prospero and Miranda were cast, the 
orchestra being placed as in a theater, 

“The Tempest” fantasie of Tschaikowsky 
is particularly appropriate as an overture 
to the play, and stands better in such a 
sense than as an independent composition. 
Its failings as an early work of Tschai- 
kowsky are quite noticeable, despite the 
fact that the authentic quality of his imagi- 
nation imbues it from end to end. The por- 
trayal of the heaving sea is considerably 
more subtle than the similar effect in Rim- 
sky-Korsakow’s “Scheherezade.” The Mi- 
randa and Ariel elements stood forth very 
plainly in the work, as well as the grovel- 
lings of Caliban. 

The fantasie was connected directly with 
the visual dramatic aspect of the play by 
the introduction of stage lightning at ap- 
propriate places in the fantasie. The effect 
would have been good had it not been vast- 
ly overdone. A little was very effective, 
but a great deal was wearisome. 

The incidental music to the play by Ar- 
thur Sullivan proved to be very charming, 
gratifying and unpretentious. Its quality 
is often Mendelssohnian. Particularly de- 
lightful were the several dances of sprites, 
especially the one at the end at the point 


early English songs to these texts on the 
one hand and the subtleties of certain mod- 
ern musical interpretations of them on the 
other. 

Glazounow’s “Isle of Love,” performed 
in one of the intervals of the play, is a 
work rich in texture, with one motive of 
much beauty, but suffers in imaginative 
quality beside the Tschaikowsky. Glazou- 
now lacks elasticity of imagination. 
utterly devoid of the Italian element of 
character, which saves Tschaikowsky from 
an undue Muscovite heaviness. ‘The Isle 
of Love” is nevertheless well worth hear- 
ing, and, together with the other numbers, 
was well played by the Russian Orchestra 
on Thursday evening. 

Despite all that the critics may have to 
say of the deficiencies of a Ben Greet pres- 
entation, the rare, flower-like idealistic 
quality of this marvellous play of Shake- 
speare shone strongly forth. The symbolis- 
tic significance which hovers over it 
throughout makes it appear as the fore- 
runner of the latter-day symbolistic drama 
of which Maeterlinck and Gerhardt Haupt- 
mann are the chief exponents. The song 
which occurs in the mythical ceremony at 
the close was sung by Miss A. Agnes Cho- 
pourian. 

The performance was enjoyed by a large 
audience. ARTHUR FARWELL. 


AMERICANS LEND AID 








Paris Colony Arranges Notable Concert 
for Flood Victims’ Benefit 


Paris, Feb. 12.—The concert to be given 
Monday for the benefit of the flood suffer- 
ers by members of the American colony in 
Paris is expected to net more than $6,000 
for the fund. An interesting feature will 
be the first apppearance in France of Ruth 
Deyo, the American pianist and favorite 
pupil of Edward MacDowell, who will play 
two of that composer’s famous concertos. 
The D Minor Concerto has never been 
heard in Paris, though Miss Deyo has 
played it with the Berlin and Leipsic or- 
chestras. 

Others who will figure on the program 
are Bessie Abott, Lily Lindsay, of the 
Opéra; Charles W. Clark, baritone; Wal- 
ter Wheatley, tenor, of Covent Garden; 
Harry Hughes, basso chantant, known in 
opera as Henri Weldon; Arthur Hart- 
mann, violinist, and Walter Morse Rum- 
mel, who will accompany: the singing of 
some of his own songs. 





Mischa Elman’s Second Chicago Recital 


Cuicaco, Feb. 11.—Mischa Elman ap- 
peared in Orchestra Hall last night, when 
he was heard in his second recital. He was 
welcomed by a large audience. His playing 
elicited the same enthusiasm on the part 
of the audience which was in evidence at 
his first concert, and the criticisms which 


He is’ 


ZENATELLO WORRIED 
QVER HIS IDLENESS 


Italian Tenor Can’t Understand 
Hammerstein’s Refusal to 
Let Him Sing 


As MusicaL America stated last week, 
ever since December 27, on which evening 
Giovanni Zenatello, the popular Italian dra- 
matic tenor of the Manhattan, sang for the 
last time as Don José in “Carmen,” people 
have been wondering why the tenor was not 
again advertised to appear. 

Mr. Zenatello, in the best of health and 
voice, is residing at the Hotel Majestic, 
and will remain there until the close of the 
opera season at the Manhattan, for which 
he was engaged, and for which he has a 
contract. As to why he is not appearing 
at that theater; Mr, Zenatello is quite as 
much in the dark as is the public. There 
are some facts connected with the affair, 


however, which he sees no reason for con- 
cealing. 

Last Spring, the Metropolitan offered Mr. 
Zenatello a three-year contract at very ad- 
vantageous terms. As Mr. Hammerstein 
had already stated that he intended to de- 
vote his chief efforts to the giving of 
French operas, Mr. Zenatello asked to be 
released in an amicable manner from the 
renewal of his contract with that impres- 
ario for another year. To this, although 
always in a friendly manner, Mr. Ham- 
merstein refused to consent, and the pre- 
sent contract, calling for forty-five per- 
formances during this season, was there- 
upon signed, and the matter was considered 
by Mr. Zenatello as settled. He went to 
Covent Garden, London, and later for his 
vacation to his home in Verona, and 
thought nothing more about the matter 
until, in September, he was surprised to 
receive word from Mr. Hammerstein that, 
owing to the great competition in New 
York in giving Italian opera, Mr. Zenatello 
would probably be obliged to travel during 
the season in America. To this Mr. Zena- 
tello replied, expressing his surprise at 
such a notification, since in his contract it 
was expressly stipulated that Mr. Ham- 
merstein could send the tenor to any city 
in the United States. Thereupon came 
another communication advising Mr. Zena- 
tello to return his contract for the present 
season. To this the tenor replied that he 
had no intention of canceling his contract 
at that late date, that he was prepared to 
fill it, and should do so. Then he heard 





tello sang fourteen times, as stated, the 
performance of December 27 being the last. 
During the next week he was not an 
nounced to sing, but thought little of it, 
concluding that Mr. Hammerstein had for 
good and sufficient reasons arranged the 
operas in such a way that there was noth- 
ing for him. When the second week came 
round and still he was not announced to 
sing, his brother called at the opera house 
and asked to see Mr. Hammerstein, who, 
however, said he was too busy to talk to 
him. Arthur Hammerstein could offer no 
explanations, and more time passed. Again 
the brother tried to see Mr. Hammerstein, 
and finally did so, only to be told by the 
manager that he had nothing to say. The 
visit of Mr. Zenatello’s lawyer produced 
the same result. Mr. Hammerstein has 
nothing to say, has neither written nor of- 
fered verbally any explanation, nor has in 
either manner made any complaints or 
accusations either to Mr. Zenatello him- 
self or to his representatives. Meanwhile 
the contract for forty-five performances is 
in Mr. Zenatello’s possession, and he be 
lieves that it holds. 

“T feel that I am in excellent voice, that 
my voice was never better,” says Mr. Zena- 
tello, “and yet I can do nothing to add to 
or to maintain my popularity in New York. 
The New York public has always been 
kind to me, and I am anxious to sing for 
it.” 

At the close of the New York season Mr. 
Zenatello will not go as last year to Covent 
Garden, London, despite the entreaties of 
Mr. Higgins, who was most anxious to 
secure his services. A wonderfully flatter- 
ing offer from the opera at Buenos Ayres 
held out such inducements that he has ac- 
cepted it. He will therefore sail for South 
America when he leaves New York. There 
during the Summer he is guaranteed thirty- 
five performances at a sum amounting to 
$2,000 a performance. 





G. Magnus Schutz Appears’ with 
Choral Societies 
G. Magnus Schutz, baritone, recently 


appeared with the Yonkers Choral Society, 
under the direction of Will Macfarlane, 
singing the solo parts in Costa’s “Eli.” 
Another recent appearance was in the Verdi 
“Requiem,” with the Elgar Choir of Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 

The criticisms of both concerts called 
attention to the excellent manner in which 
Mr. Schutz interpreted the several roles 
and spoke of his work as being eminently 
satisfactory in every way. 

Mr. Schutz also participated with Caro- 
line Mihr-Hardy in a musicale before the 
Shakespeare Club, at the home of Will 
Macfarlane, in Yonkers, on. February 3. 





Jean Périer, the singing actor of Pelléas 
fame, who may return to the Manhattan 
next season, is singing this Winter at the 





where Prospero shows “some of the vani- followed were even more favorable than nothing more. Leri . 

4. ; : - , . uyrique, where he has achieved 

ties of his art.” The music of the lyrics of those bestowed upon him before. é Arrived in New York, the season pro- achemonthe success in Jean Gouauale “che, 

Ariel seeems to fall somewhat short of the G. R. E. ceeded without unusual event. Mr. Zena- Vadis?” is 
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“DO FOREIGN SINGERS LOVE US? 
NONSENSE!” SAYS RITA FORNIA 


It’s the American Dollar They’re After, and Nothing Else—tTheir 
Yearly Protestations of Affection Merely a Pose for the 
Newspapers—Advantages of Musical Study in Berlin 








“Do not believe what you read in the 
American newspapers about this or that 
foreign singer being ‘happy to return to 
New York,’ ‘overjoyed to revisit America,’ 
‘delighted to reappear before the intelligent 
American audiences,’ or ‘anxious to take up 
his or her residence in one of our cities 
permanently. Do not imagine that they 
cross the ocean for the sake of ‘aiding 
the cause of American art’ or ‘sacrificing 
their own pleasures and comforts for the 
sake of giving delight to the music-hungry 
of the United States!’ But do understand 
that if the American manager suddenly 
took it into his head to reduce his scale 
of salaries until it coincided with that of 
Europe, nine-tenths of the foreigners 
would promptly take it into theirs to aban- 
don the American operatic territory to 


native talent, or to whatsoever might be 


found to fill the gap. Italian, French, Ger- 
man artists passionately love the American 
dollar; and quite as fervently most ol 
them hate everything else!” 

Thus, iconoclastically did Rita Fornia, the 
brilliant young mezzo-soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, condemn the in- 
sincerity of her colleagues from across the 
sea whose flattering, pseudo-eulogistic ut- 
terances and exclamations undergo annual 
journalistic repetition. Miss Fornia is a 
patriotic Californian, but she has also had 
several years of European experience. 
Having been acquainted with many singers 
abroad, and having heard their very out- 
spoken opinions on the subject of America, 
she knows whereof she speaks. Being 
asked by a _ representative of MusICAL 
America for more specific information in 
the matter she proceeded as follows: 

“I was returning from a Philadelphia 
performance a short time ago and I can 
really not describe the comments going on 
around me as we were crossing on the 
ferry! Nothing but wishes that the end ot 
the opera season were at hand, and that 
with a comfortable supply of cash one 
might for a few months at least leave 
and forget the despised country. ‘Mon 
Dieu! if this ferry were only taking me 
back to my beloved Europe!’ exclaimed 
one; ‘Heavens! how this vile American 
hotel food ruins my digestion!’ wailed an- 
other; ‘Oh for Parisian comforts and con- 
veniences!’ began a third; ‘Oh! Paris, Ber 


lin, Vienna!’ lamented others in turn. Did 
you ever hear anything to equal it? And 
the best part of it all is that they have not 


one-half of the ‘comforts and conveni- 
ences’ there that they enjoy right here 
with us. No, there is no element of af- 
fectation in it. At home they keep up this 
same attitude and go on telling everyone 
of the wunendurable tortures they are 
obliged to undergo in American hotels, 
railroad trains, and so on, and so on. But 
with the advent of the Winter months they 
have somehow or other managed suff- 


ciently to recuperate and to summon up 
enough strength to return and provide 
themselves with a fresh supply of dollars. 
How much longer, I should like to know, 
is this condition to last? When will the 
American public become as eager and as 
enthusiastic over American singers as the 
Germans, French and Italians are over 
theirs?” 

Despite all her just indignation over mat- 
ters of this nature, Miss Fornia does not 
hesitate to counsel a European sojourn for 
girls who have aspirations to the operatic 
stage. “With the rapid musical progress 
of our own country,” she said, “it will only 
be a question of time when American stu 
dents can find foreign advantages dupli 
cated right here. Of course, teachers at 
home are somewhat more expensive. But 





—Copyright «by Aimé Dupont 
RITA FORNIA 


Metropolitan Opera Company’s 
Brilliant Mezzo-Soprano 


The 


bear in mind the outlay necessary for a 
trip abroad! To say that the instructors 
over there are superior is you 
will find an equal number of good and bad 
ones in either place. The undeniable truth, 
however, lies in the fact that there is more 
genuine musical atmosphere in a German 
city. In Berlin you find music students on 


nonsense ; 


every street corner, in every restaurant, 
and you will sometimes have as many as 
twelve concerts a day. If you know how, 
you can live on very littlhe—I myself man 
aged to get along in Berlin on sixty dol 
lars a month. I studied in the Conserva 
tory, I paid about eight or ten dollars a 
month for my room, and as for meals 
well, you can get very fine ones in Berlin 
for a single mark. At other times I man- 
aged to do my own cooking. There were 
some girls, indeed, who contrived to get 
along on even less than I did. A stay in 
Paris is a somewhat different matter; there 
you must spend more. 

“Greater chances for success in Europe 











Mme. Fornia and Her Husband Caught 
by the Camera Aboard Ship 


than ia America? Well, that is the same 
old story. I must admit that quality of 
achievements counts for more there than 
mere reputation, whereas in this country a 
name is the first thing sought after. But in 
Germany no singer is taken into a company 
unless he or she has at least ten rdéles at 
his command. He is allowed two trial per- 
formances, after which his acceptance is a 
matter determined by the opinion of the 
press and the managing committee. After 
the enrollment in the company the artist is 
assigned certain specific rdles, which then 
become his exclusive property. Throughout 
the season he is not required to appear in 
any others. Rehearsals and performances 
are frequent. And so systematic and thor 
ough is everything that the German artist 
is always able, as we have often had occa 
sion to see here, to step into the breach 
suddenly left vacant by another. No French 
or Italian singer can do that. 

“The prevalent opinion that the Ameri- 
can public is the most exacting in the world 


is only partly true. We are certainly not 
as critical in the matter of instrumental 
performers as the Germans, and I hav: 
known a number of pianists and violinists 
who were rousingly received here and vet 
failed to create much of an impression 
abroad. There are several well-known sing 
ers enjoying the favor of the American 
public to-day, and that entirely through 
their names and reputations. In Germany 
they could never command the prices they 
do here. 
“I would advise every operatic or con- 
cert aspirant of the future to be a thor- 
ough musician. In Germany a conservatory 
training includes every detail of musical 
theory, history and the like. Private teach- 
ers are not always as exacting in this re- 
spect as they should be. But any one who 
carefully notes the names of the greatest 
singers of to-day will ‘observe that they 
have undergone careful training in other 
musical matters than mere voice culture.” 





ELMAN AT METROPOLITAN 


Violinist Plays to Largest Sunday Night 
Audience of Season 


Mischa Elman and a number of the stars 
of the Metropolitan Opera House drew an 
immense audience there for the Sunday 
concert of February 13. The young Rus 
sian violinist was in splendid form, and 
his playing of the Mendelssohn Concerto, 
of the Schubert-Wilhelmj “Ave Maria” 
and Sarasate’s “Caprice Basque” was ap 
plauded to the echo. The concert was the 
finest and most largely attended of the en 
tire season of Sunday concerts at the Met 
ropolitan. 

Vocal selections were rendered by Mmes. 
Fremstad, Alten, Gluck, Meitschik and 
Case, and MM. Martin, Forsell and Blass. 


Sembrich and Francis Rogers 
Win Favor in Austin, Tex. 


Mme. 


Austin, Tex., Feb. 10.—Mme, Marcella 
Sembrich, assisted by Francis Rogers, bari- 
tone, and Frank La Forge, pianist, appeared 
at the University Auditorium Wednesday 
evening, under the auspices of the Matinée 
Musical Club and the university musical 
organizations. An unusually large audi 
ence was present, and the event was one of 
the most enjoyable and successful musical 
happenings in the history of the city. Mme. 
Sembrich appreciated to the utmost the 
enthusiasm of her hearers, and was in her 
brightest and happiest mood. Mr. Rogers 
also came in for much appreciation. A num 
ber of encores were given in response to 
the prolonged applause. A floral offering 
was presented Mme. Sembrich by the Mati- 
née Musical Club. G. M. S. 





Mme. Olitzka’s “Ortrud” Wins St. 
Louis’s Admiration 


St. Louis, Feb. 1.—One of the most not 
able performances of the season of the Bos 
ton Opera Company here was that of Rosa 
Olitzka, as Ortrud, in “Lohengrin,” on 
Wednesday last. The musical writers gave 
Mme. Olitzka the heartiest praise. “She 
sang divinely,” said one, “and in a part 
which she has made peculiarly her own she 
gained new laurels,” declared another. 
Mme. Olitzka may always count upon a 
warm welcome whenever she returns to St 
Louis. 
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BUSONI RISES TO GREAT HEIGHTS 
AT HIS SECOND PIANO RECITAL 





Chopin’s Twenty-four Preludes a Feature of Program Presented in 
New York by Italian Pianist, Who Scores Another Marked Triumph 


When after his performance of Chopin’s 
twenty-four preludes on Wednesday after- 
noon of last week Ferruccio Busoni arose 
from the piano amid thunderous applause 
of an audience that crowded Carnegie Hall, 
and when two ushers carried down to the 
platform an enormous wreath sent by the 
pianist’s brother in art, Paderewski, the 
climax of one of the most marvelous ex- 
hibitions of piano playing ever heard in this 
city or ever likely to be heard anywhere 
else had been attained. When at the close 
of the program the vast audience rushed as 
by a common impulse toward the stage and 
even though the lights had been lowered 
continued to request, demand and implore 
the artist for more, it was more than evi- 
dent that a dozen more recitals would not 
thoroughly satisfy the popular craving for 
Busoni’s art. It was not necessary, how- 
to await the end of the concert to 
be apprized of this fact. Fifteen minutes 
before it began the lobby presented the 
appearance of a gala night at the opera, 
and there was more than one music-lover 
who must have bitterly regretted that he 
had neglected to provide himself with a 
ticket a long while beforehand. Inside, 
the two galleries were a sight to behold, 
and the infrequently seen standees occu- 
pied the rear of the parquet. When it is 
said that the enthusiasm of this gathering 
was fully proportionate to its size, there 
needs no further proof that the concert 
must be marked in red letters on the musi- 
cal calendar of this year. 

Busoni’s program might almost have been 
called a musical feast fit for the gods. 
It occupied less than two hours in per- 
formance, but in that time offered more 
of the quintessence of true music than some 
pianists’ do in as many years. It opened 
with four of the player's own transcrip- 
tions, that of a Bach Toccata, Adagio and 
Fugue, Beethoven's “Ecossaises” and a 
Mozart and Paganini number. It closed 
with Liszt’s splendid but infrequently heard 
sonata in one movement, while _between 
these two came the piéce de résistance— 
the twenty-four preludes of Chopin. 

The presentation of the entire set of 
preludes is becoming more and more fre- 
quent, and there is every reason to rejoice 
that such is the case. Rubinstein once 
called them “the pearls of Chopin’s works,” 
and indeed when played together they form 
as it were a necklace of incomparable rich- 
ness. Neither is the time they occupy in 
performance excessive, many piano compo- 
sitions of infinitely less interest requiring 
considerably more. The most remarkable 
fact about them is that their mutual rela- 
tionship is marked by far more psycho- 
logical verity than is the case with that of 
the various movements of all the “organic- 
ally constructed” sonatas ever written. 
Here we have a logical succession of all 
the subtlest emotional phases, without any 


ever, 


sharp lines of demarcation such as the 
sonata divisions necessitate. 

The poor superlatives of praise which a 
commentator must bring into use on such 
occasions are as impotent to give any ade- 
quate idea of the beauties of Mr. Busoni’s 
performance as a verbal description of 
music can be to convey an adequate im- 
pression to one ignorant of its sounds. 
To rhapsodize over the flawless perfection 
of his technic were the sheerest imperti- 
nence, to parade forth all the pet adjectives 
of the music critic in praise of his tone, 
his touch, his apparently inexhaustible com- 
mand of color, his intellect, his imaginative 
qualities, his temperament, and his _per- 
sonality, worse than futile. Yet all of 
these particularly wonderful qualities fig- 
ured strongly in his interpretations of the 
Chopin music and in that of the other 
composers represented. There is much that 
is novel in his treatment of the preludes, 
but yet it is always admirable, always re- 
plete with poetry, poignancy, vigor, tender- 
ness. Seldom does one heaz the familiar 
one in E minor done with such ineffable 
yearning, the little one in A major with 
such bewitching grace, or the “Raindrop” 
with such a show of passionate melan- 
choly. Seldom are the ones in C sharp 
minor and B flat minor as scintillatingly 
brilliant as they were under his fingers. 
And few have ever succeeded in producing 
so thrilling an effect with the booming 
low A flat in the closing bars of the sever- 
teenth. Several times during the course 
of the group the pianist was forced to 
rise and bow his thanks. At the end he 
was not permitted to retire in peace until 
he had added the Study in Thiras. 

Mr. Busoni’s rendition of the wonderful 
Bach number at the opening of his pro- 
gram must have been a tremendous revela- 
tion to those brought up in the fond and 
foolish idea that Bach must be delivered 
somewhat like a proposition in higher 
mathematics. Instead, he makes paramount 
that quality which renders Bach supreme— 
intense emotionalism. He played the won- 
derful adagio with melting tenderness, and 
the succeeding fugue with contagious viva- 
city. Such was the crystalline clarity of his 
technic that it almost seemed in the latter 
as though two or more pianos had been 
brought into use for the delivery of the 
different voices. The short numbers which 
followed the Bach are not masterpieces, 
but, thanks to the player’s genius, they 
seemed so. 

The wonderful and melodious sonata of 
Liszt aroused great enthusiasm, and the 
pianist frequently succeeded in converting 
his instrument into an orchestra—not from 
the standpoint of dynamic vigor, but rather 
from the infinite variety of tone quality 
such as no single piano would seem capabie 
of producing. At its close the audience 
insisted upon more, and he gave them a 
Hungarian Rhapsody. Had he been in a 
more indulgent mood he might have con- 
tinued satisfying the cries of “more” for 
over an hour longer. 





A concert was given by the Orpheus Club 
of Hackensack, N. J., on the evening of 
February 1, the soloists being Helen 


Boethelt, soprano; Amelie Pardon, pianist; 
Francis Porter, baritone; Thomas Delaney 
tenor, and William Kramer, baritone. The 
excellently rendered program included com- 
positions by Leoncavallo, Rachmaninoff, 
Moszkowsky, Franz, Schumann, Cooke, 
Krug, Weber and Dupont. 








IS A SPECIALIST IN 
BEETHOVEN MUSIC AND 
RESEMBLES COMPOSER 














—Phéto Copyright Breitkopf and Haertel 


FREDERIC LAMOND 
DrespeN, GERMANY, Feb. 4.—Schu- 
mann’s “Faschingsschwank,” which has 
been so rarely heard lately, received a 
second performance here last week at the 
Palmengarten on the 20th when it was in- 
cluded in the program of Frederic Lamond, 
the Scotch pianist, who resides im Berlin. 
Though Lamond is a Beethoven specialist 
(and is supposed to look much like the 
master of Bonn) no work by that composer 
figured at this recital, which otherwise 
brought forth a Handel Prelude, Schubert 
Sonata in A Minor, op. 42; Brahms’s 
Rhapsodie in G Minor, op. 79, and a Liszt 
group containing the Valse Impromptu, 
Feux Follet, Etude in E Flat Major, 
“Soirée de Vienne,” No. 6, and “Don Juan” 
Fantasie. _* ee 


“Elektra” on Second Hearing 

Two hearings of “Elektra” have con- 
vinced me, writes Charles Henry Meltzer, 
the New York American’s music critic, that 
Strauss, for all his genius, is sometimes 
unworthy of deference. For there are times 
when he is not sincere. He was insincere 
when he wrote the last scene in “Salomé,” 
and in some passages which he has com- 
posed for “Elektra.” As for Von Hof- 
mannsthal, like Oscar Wilde, whom he ap- 
pears to have admired, he impresses me as 
a degenerate. 








Charpentier’s “Louise” has been revived 
lately at the Monnaie, Brussels, 


BERLIOZ AND DEBUSSY 
FAIL TO DRAW CROWD 


Repetition of New York Symphony Or- 
chestra’s New Theater Program 
at Carnegie Hall 


Evidently the day has not yet arrived 
when Berlioz and Debussy, alone or in con- 
junction, can exercise sufficient magnetism 
to draw the attendance of the enthusiastic 
populace. Consequently there was but a 
small audience in Carnegie Hall on Tues- 
day evening, February 8, when Walter 
Damrosch repeated the program which he 
had already rendered at the New Theater 
on two previous occasions. He gave the 
“Harold” Symphony of Berlioz, the “Af- 
ternoon of a Faun,” the two nocturnes 
“Fétes” and “Sirénes,” the two songs “Le 
Jet d’Eau” and “Mandoline,” and the Scot 
tish March of Debussy. Julia Heinrich 
was the soloist, and sixteen ladies from 
the Musical Art Society sang the lugubri- 
ous and very unenticing sounds which to 
Debussy’s mind suggest sirens. 

It will take a good deal more than Mr. 
Damrosch’s admiration and enthusiasm to 
make the Berlioz symphony good for fur- 
ther repetitions, for almost a full hour of 
such music invites darkness and slumber. 
[It was creditably performed, however, and 
Mr. Verney managed the viola part well. 
The iridescent colors of the “Afternoon 
of a Faun” came as a distinct relief. There 
is a pair of small cymbals called for in 
this score by the composer, but no such 
cymbals appeared on this occasion. The 
two nocturnes were creditably done, and 
Miss Heinrich earned much deserved ap- 
plause for her beautiful singing of the two 
songs. 


““ ELEKTRA” LECTURES POPULAR 











Ernest Hutcheson’s Discussions Show 
Widespread Interest in New Opera 


That the interest in “Elektra,” the late 
masterpiece of Richard Strauss, is not con- 
fined to any one section of the country is 
shown by the great interest that is being 
manifested in the readings of this opera 
by Ernest Hutcheson. Requests from dif- 
ferent parts of the country are daily re- 
ceived by his manager, Frederick R. Huber, 
of Baltimore, and shows the profound im- 
pression that Mr. Hutcheson has made on 
the musical world. 

On February 24 he will give a lecture- 
recital on this opera at the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music of Baltimore, and on 
the 26th in Washington. Besides his work 
in this line Mr. Hutcheson will also appear 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Providence and Boston and will play at the 
White House on February 21. On March 
7 he will return to Boston for one of his 
lecture-recitals, which will be his second 
appearance in that city. 





Concerts were recently given by the Sat 
urday Club of Sacramento, Cal., illustrat- 
ing the influence of the “Faust” legend on 
composers by selections from the various 
works inspired by the subject. Another 
interesting miscellaneous program was fur- 
nished by the Golden Gate Quartet. 





Marcia Van Dresser is going to devote 
herself to French and Italian réles after 
she finishes her engagement in Stuttgart. 
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CHINESE APT PUPILS 
IN THE ART OF MUSIC 


They are Gradually Awakening to Occi- 
dental Ideals—Their Weird Instru- 
ments and System of Notation 


China has a music as old as its history. 
The origin of this music is lost in the mists 
of antiquity. China was early to learn the 
vast utilitarian consequences of music. A 
Bureau of Music, a part of public admin- 
istration, was founded centuries ago “to 
study the principles of harmony and mel- 
ody, to compose musical pieces and form 
instruments proper to play them, then suit 
both to the various occasions on which they 
are required.” 

It might well be supposed, writes Agnes 
Gordon Hogan in the Philadelphia Record, 
that a governmental undertaking of such 
serious character and couched in such com- 
prehensive terms would long ere this have 
evolved in China a great music. To the 
Chinaman his music is great. It has its 
serious personal and national uses. Yet to 
the Eastern world it is no music at all, 
merely noise. Why this should be so is 
apparently inexplicable, but the explana- 
tion is not far to seek. The general igno- 
rance of the people has forever obscured 
and checked their artistic sensibilities. Ab- 
solutism in the government and churches 
has made the citizen hopelessly obedient 
and inflexible. 

The system of Chinese notation, as a rule, 
recognizes only six tones, ignores semi- 
tones and knows nothing of technical har- 
mony and counterpoint. Unscientific as the 
Chinese musical system is, it nevertheless 
is extremely complicated. In instrumental 
music bewildering marks indicate how the 
instrument is to be used. Fingering for 
each hand and other details are set down 
in an inextricable maze. The art of play- 
ing is thus made so abstruse and difficult 
as to make playing by note impossible for 
the masses. Consequently, playing by ear 
has become the wniversal practice. The 
Chinese staff, written perpendicularly, with 
no distinction of keys, and with the length 
of time indicated at the side of each note, 
would not be recognizable to musicians out 
side of China. The result is that no great 
composers of music have appeared in China, 
one of the most musical countries in the 
world. 

The Chinese have accomplished much in 
the construction of musical instruments, of 
which they have created seventy-two dif- 
ferent kinds. Drums, cymbals, gongs and 
tambourines of great variety are the chief 
instruments for noise-making, and are most 
in evidence on all occasions. The higher 
expression, to the Chinese the classic ex- 
pression of music, is by stringed instru- 
ments. All these, however, are so con- 
structed, tuned and keyed as to produce 
sounds greatly different from those of 
Western instruments. As with percussion 
instruments, the object of the stringed in- 
struments is to produce sharp and penetrat- 
ing sound. The same is true with respect 
to all. wind instruments. Their structure 
and playing are meant to produce harsh, 
piercing notes. 

Two circumstances, peculiar and instruc- 
tive, should here be noticed. The first is 
that music in China, neither vocal nor in- 
strumental, is used in connection with re- 








TWO VIEWS OF THE LATE JOACHIM ANDERSEN 























The Late Joachim Andersen, Who Died Last May, Was an Enthusiastic Admirer of 
Arthur Shattuck, the American Pianist 


Arthur Shattuck, the young American 
pianist, lost a valuable friend in the death 
last Summer of Joachim Andersen, con- 
ductor of the Palais concerts in Copenha- 
gen and the Tivoli Summer concerts. An- 
dersen died in May, 1909. Mr. Shattuck 
was engaged to play on four different oc- 
casions at these concerts. He also enjoys 


the distinction of having studied the Grieg 
concerto with the great composer himself. 
He was invited by Andersen to play it at 
the Grieg memorial services. Reports from 
European musical indicate that 
Shattuck is rapidly winning for himself 

high place among the present-day pianists. 


centers 





ligious ceremonies. Incense and_ silence 
take the place of music. The exceptions to 
this practice are the use of musical instru- 
ments in religious processions and the rude 
chant of the Buddhist priests. The other 
circumstance is the low place held in Chi- 
nese life by vocal music. Chinese ballads 
are often sensuous, and even sensual. Song 
is regarded by the Chinese as expressive of 
the lower passions, and singing is charac- 
terized by a minor note, generally so shrill 
that it becomes ludicrous. 

But what of the future of music in 
China? The facility of interchange in art, 
ideas and commerce will be expected to 
modify types and institutions the world 
over. Already this is coming to pass with 
great rapidity in the stolid and impassive 
mass-life of this strange people. Schools 
have been founded in China where boys 
and girls are trained by Europeans and 
Americans in music as well as in other di- 
rections. The Chinese are a nation of 
music lovers. They appropriate with the 
utmost avidity all suggestions.of real art. 
In some of the schools simple oratorios 
are rendered with remarkable effectiveness 
and force. In the mission schools sacred 
music is rendered with remarkable beauty 
and precision by Chinese children. It is 
said that the adults imbibe such music with 
amazing readiness. In the use of instru- 
mental music the young in China are ex 
tremely apt students. Already several bands 
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have been trained in Western music and on 
Western instruments. The widest known 
of these is Sir Robert Hart's band, in Pe 
king. The largest music house in Shanghai 
is taxed to its utmost to supply modern in 
struments. Other evidences likewise prove 
the passion for music characteristic of the 
Chinese mind. It will be curious, but not 
surprising, within a century to hear the 
symphonies of China in the great cities of 
the world. 


OPERA IN SPRINGFIELD 


Boston Singers Heard in Two Perform- 
ances—Constantino’s Admirable 
“Rodolfo.” 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Feb. 7.—Two bril 
liant performances of opera were given at 
the Court Square Theater Saturday by the 
Boston Opera Company. In the afternoon 
Puccini’s “La Bohéme” was given; in the 
evening Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and Leoncavallo’s “I Pagliacci.” All three 
were given on a scale to which Springfield 
has been unaccustomed, and the public 
showed cordial appreciation. Both audi 
ences were very large, 

In the cast for the Puccini opera Alice 
Nielsen was the Mimi and Florencio Con- 
stantino the Rodolfo. Miss Nielsen made 
the part of the ill-fated grisette most sym 
pathetic, and her graceful singing was de 
serving of high praise. Constantino was 
superb as Rodolfo, a réle in which few 
tenors can equal him. The beautiful quality 
of his remarkably flexible and expressive 
voice adorned the performance in a man- 
ner which Springfield will not soon forget 
The associates of Constantino—Fornari as 
Marcello, Mardones as Colline and Pulcini 
as Schaunard—gave him capital support 
and made the scenes of Bohemian life in 
timately real. 

In “Cavalleria” the Santuzza of Mme. 
3oninsegna was particularly notable, her 
acting being thrillingly intense and her 
singing most acceptable. Kolombin was 
competent as 7urridu. The principal parts 
in Leoncavallo’s work were well taken by 
Eugenia Bronskaja as Nedda, Carlo Car- 
tica as Canio, Raymond Boulogne as Tonio 
and Attilio Pulcini as Silvio. W. E. C. 


Maud Allan in use Again 


Cuicaco, Feb. 7.—The audience which 
greeted Maud Allan at her second appear- 
ance in the Auditorium yesterday afternoon 
was larger even than that which attended 
her first performance. She repeated several 
of the numbers of her former program, 

The “Vision of Salomé” formed the latter 
portion of the program, but its interpreta 
tion did not deeply impress the audience 








MUSIC OF TO-DAY AND 
A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


Present an Interim in Nature’s Produc- 
tion of Genius, Declares Critic Who 
Braves Difficult Comparison 


“Is the music of to-day superior to that 
of one hundred years ago?” is the for- 
midable question put by a reader of the 


New York Times to Richard Aldrich, the 


Times’s music critic. Said Mr. Aldrich in 
reply : 

“Who shall say now what the intrinsic 
value is of the music of to-day? Yet it 


must be determined before it can be com 
pared with that of a hundred years ago, of 
which the intrinsic value may now be re- 
garded as fairly well’settled. There is con 
flict and unceasing debate about the worth 
of what is written by composers of the 
present—by Strauss, Debussy, d’Indy, Re 
ger, Elgar and their less noted contempo 
raries—for their music, we suppose, is what 
is meant by ‘the music of to day.’ ‘Salomé’ 
and ‘Elektra,’ we are told, are the last 
words in dramatic music, the ultimate ex 
pression of dramatic truth in music. Or they 
are inflictions, and ‘Pelléas et Mélisande’ 
the ultimate flower of lyric drama, beyond 
which man’s imagination shall not pass. Or 
has Ravel found a subtler expression in 
music than Debussy? Or has Reger shown 
the true type for the further progress of 
music? Has d’Indy reached the highest 
point, and has Elgar plumbed the deepest 
depths? All the experience of the past 
teaches that only time can really tell what 
the answer to them shall be. 

“The music of a hundred years ago that 
we know familiarly to-day has shown its 
lasting quality; it still strikes deep into the 
human heart—the music of Beethoven, Mo- 
zart, Haydn, Schubert; though if the years 
be stretched a little further they will in 
clude music of Bach, Handel and Gliick. 
We shall be surprised, after a _ sufficient 
time has elapsed for a judgment and for 
the acquirement of the better perspective 
necessary thereto, to learn, in this world or 
the next, that any of the men of to-day 
possess genius of the order of the older 
men we have named, or that their music is 
destined to be kept in the hearts and minds 
of men one-half so long. It seems to be 
true that the present time is an interim in 
nature’s production of geniuses. There are 
enormous talent and cleverness at work in 
the world of music, but the line of genius 
in musical creation which had been practi- 
cally uninterrupted for two hundred years 
and more, overlappping and_ overlapping 
seems at the present time to have snapped 
short. 

‘And so, to the question, let the answet 
be provisionally—for such questions hardly 
admit of a conclusive answer—‘No.’” 
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UNIQUE CHAMBER MUSIC RECITAL 





Hjalmar von Dameck and Associ- 
ates Do an Interesting Work 
at Mendelssohn Hall 


Assisted by Sigmund Herzog, pianist; 
Hugo Troetschel, organist; Edmund Foer- 
stel, F. Lorenz-Smith, John Spargur, vio- 
linists; Joseph Kovarik, H. Borodkin, Alex- 
ander Wood, violists, and William Ebann, 
Von der Mehden and P, Dayss, ’cellists, 
Hjalmar von Dameck, the eminent violin- 
ist, gave a unique and delightful concert 
in Mendelssohn Hall on Thursday evening 
of last week. 

The program consisted of three numbers 
—Bach’s G Major Concerto, Sinding’s “Ser- 
enade” in G, for two violins and piano, and 
O. Malling’s Octet in D Minor, for strings. 
The number of instruments in the first and 
last numbers afforded a pleasing richness 
of color to the music and gave the effect of 
a miniature orchestral concert rather than 
out-and-out chamber music as it is gener- 
ally understood. For an ensemble of this 
size, however, unanimity and precision of 
rhythm are difficult of attainment, and it 
speaks highly for the abilities of all con- 
cerned that there was never any trace of 
unevenness in the playing. 

The Bach Concerto was beautifully 
played, Mr. von Dameck particularly dis- 
tinguishing himself in the rendering of the 
lovely air. The opening and closing alle- 
gro movements were done with much clar- 
ity of melodic outline. 

The beautiful Sinding “Serenade” was 
most effectively delivered by Messrs. von 
Dameck, Foerstel and Herzog, who wefe 
recalled many times at its close. Equally 





Hjalmar von Dameck 
This Progressive Violinist Gave His 
Annual Chamber Music Recital 
Last Week 


successful was the Mallinger Octet, which 
was well worth hearing. The audience was 
very large, and made no secret of the 
pleasure it derived from the work of all 
the artists. 





A FLATBUSH CONCERT 





Quartette of Soloists Distinguished 
Themselves by Fine Performances 


A concert was given on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 3, under the auspices of the Sundial 
Club, in the Flatbush Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church, Brooklyn, at which: Evelyn 
C. Philips, soprano; Edward Bonhote, 
baritone; Paulo Gruppe, ’cellist, and Max 
M. Herzberg, pianist, were soloists. 


Miss Philips sang an aria from Puc- 
cini’s “Manon Lescaut” and awoke vigorous 
applause. Her singing has improved con- 
siderably since her first recital in Men- 
delssohn Hall last Fall. Her second num- 
ber was Landon Ronald’s Song Cycle, 
“Summertime,” in which she had the assist- 
ance of Mr. Gruppe, who played a ’cello ob- 
bligato. Mr. Gruppe’s technic proved sat- 
isfactory and his tone beautifully clean, 
though not so strong as that of a more ex- 
perienced artist. His rendering of the Boel- 
mann Variations received a well-deserved 
encore. Mr. Gruppe’s second contributions 
included Schumann’s “Abendlied,” which 
he played with expressiveness and repose, 
and the Popper Tarantelle, in which he 
displayed technical skill. Mr. Gruppe has 
proved that he is a sincere artist, and his 
friends prophesy a great career for him. 

Edward Bonhote, the English baritone, 
sang three ballads of Herman Lohr. The 
songs in themselves are exquisite, and Mr. 
Bonhote’s intelligent rendering enhanced 
their simple beauty. Mr. Bonhote has been 
a great factor in the movement made this 
season toward introducing the English bal- 
lad in “the States,” but the many-sided na- 


ture of his art was revealed in the singing 
of the Dio Possente from “Faust,” which 
fully justified his claims to operatic aspira- 
tions. 

Artistic accompaniments were played by 
Mr. Herzberg. 





MILWAUKEE A BIT SHOCKED 





Maud Allan’s “Salome” Dance Not Al- 
together According to Its Taste 


MILWAUKEE, Feb, 14.—The recent ap- 
pearance of Maud Allan at the Pabst The- 
ater in a program of classic dances caused 
something of a sensation in staid Milwau- 
kee. Miss Allan appeared here under the 
most favorable circumstances with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Chicago, led by 
Chevalier Emmanuel, and in a _ theater 
which, in decoration, color and light effects, 
gave a most satisfactory background for 
her unique spectacle. The direction was by 
Mrs. Clara Bowen Shepard, the Milwaukee 
impresario. 

The first part of Miss Allan’s program 
was charming, but “The Vision of Salomé” 
was a little too much for a Milwaukee 
audience. The fondling of the decapitated 
head and the impassioned kissing of the 
dead lips seemed to inspire as much disgust 


as the rest of the program did delight. 
M. N. S. 





New York’s Free Music Lectures 


Lecturers last week in the New York 
Board of Education course of free music 
lectures were: Edith Dunham, on “The 


History and Development of Piano Mu- 
sic’; Walter L. Bogert, on “Folk Songs of 
Germany”; Daniel G, Mason, on “Chopin” 
Margaret M. Zerbe, on “The Appreciation 
of Music”; Minnie D. Kuhn, on “Trish Life 
in Song and Story”; Jessie A. Colsten, on 
“Schubert” ; Elizabeth W, Putnam, on 
“Songs of the Workers”; Kate S. Chitten- 
den, on “Patriotic and War Songs” ; Ve- 
ronica Govers, on “Irish Music.” 





MUSIC AS LOVE CHARM 





Bride-to-be of Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., 
Says It Drew Them Together 


Music was the food of love in the court- 
ship of Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., and Elea- 
nor Butler Alexander, of No. 42 West 
Forty-seventh street, New York, whose en- 
gagement was announced on February 10. 
That, at any rate, was the’ confession of 
the bride-to-be when the newspaper men 
pressed her for a recital of her heart’s his- 
tory. 

“Ts there anything especial which you 
think may have drawn you and the ex-Pres- 
ident’s son together, Miss Alexander?” she 
was asked. 

The reply came without hesitation: 

“Music. You know, he is very fond of it, 
and so am I. We talked of it a great deal 
at first, and I played for him——” 

“Eleanor, you know,” volunteered a mem- 
ber of the family, “is one of the first vio- 
lins in the Symphony Club, of which David 
Mannes is the director and Miss Callender 
the president. She is much thought of 
among them. She received her first musical 
education as a child in Paris, finishing with 
honors after six years at Miss Spence’s 
school here.” 





FOUND IN ORPHAN’S HOME 





A Wisconsin Girl With a Marvelously 
Sweet Voice 


AppLeton, Wrs., Feb. 14. — Katherine 
Brammert, an orphan girl who was brought 
to the Appleton Receiving Home of the 
Wisconsin Children’s Home-Finding So- 
ciety when a helpless babe, and now, at the 
age of eighteen, has been returned to the 
home, will some day be a great prima 
donna, according to several musical author- 
ities. The girl has a remarkably sweet 
voice, full and rich, and, although she has 
never had any training, sings with great 
feeling. 

A newspaper reporter accidentally dis- 
covered the young singer while on a visit to 
the orphan home. Her story was told in the 
papers, and before a day had passed several 
wealthy people of Appleton had offered to 
provide the means for her musical educa- 
tion. William Harper, dean of the Law- 
rence College Conservatory of Music, asked 
her to sing, and afterward offered her free 
tuition in the Lawrence Conservatory. He 
promises to devote fthuch time to her train 
ing, as he is enthusiastic over the possibili- 
ties of her voice. M. N. S. 





An operatic and classic song recital was 
recently given at the New National The- 
ater, Washington, for the benefit of Edward 
A. Hines, the lyric tenor. The assisting 
artists were Frances de Grossart, contralto; 
Nellie de Grossart, soprano, and the Beeth- 
oven String Trio. The program was made 
up of selections from the lighter operas. 





The title of Professor has been conferred 
upon Eugen d’Albert, the pianist. 


TWO BOY PRODIGIES 
IN SAME CONCERT 


Unique Milwaukee Event When 
Arriola Appears with Gerald 
Kunz, Violinist 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 14.—Milwaukee had 
the unusual privilege of listening to two 
musical prodigies together recently at the 
Pabst Theater, when Pepito Arriola, the 
Spanish child-pianist, and Gerald Kunz, the 
child-violinist of this city, appeared on the 
same concert program. The unusual con- 
cert was all the more interesting because 
of the fact: that the manager of Arriola 
had refused to allow Gerald Kunz to ap- 
pear with Pepito on the latter’s first ap- 
pearance in the city. 

Needless to say, both prodigies delighted 
a large and enthusiastic audience with their 
truly marvelous precocity. 

Usually it is necessary, in speaking of 
prodigies, to gloss over the lack of matu- 
rity, the faults of technic or the monotony 
of inartistic phrasing, but in this instance 
even an old concertgoer must have been 
not only satisfied, but quite taken off his 
feet by the beautiful music which these 
youngsters produced. 

Of Pepito Arriola, though his work is so 
familiar, one may be pardoned mention of 
the manner in which he played the difficult 
Polonaise of Chopin. This was a marvel- 
ous performance and a source of genuine 
delight to the audience. 

That the Kunz boy has been making rapid 
progress of late was proved by the manner 
in which he played Rode’s Concerto for 
Violin, a work of considerable technical 
difficulty and one that a prodigy would 
hardly be expected to attempt. Yet the re- 
sult, particularly in the unusually sweet 
tone and the remarkably good phrasing, was 
ample justification, and deserved the double 
encore which was given it. Unless one were 
looking for faults it would be hard to find 
them in the excellent technic of this young 
musician, and it should be said that his 
musical conceptions seem to be quite fully 
matured and that his head has not been 
turned by adulation and applause. 

The program was embellished with sev- 
eral songs by Sophus Marius De Vold, 
baritone, and by the excellent accompani- 
ments played by Paul Mueller, for the 


songs, and Mrs. Eleanor Kunz for the vio- 
lin. M. N. S. 








Miami Society Hears Mme. Sembrich 


MramI, FLa., Feb. 11.—Wealth and fash- 
ion combined to make a brilliant social 
event of Marcella Sembrich’s concert at 
the Royal Palm Hotel last night. The dec- 
orations of the stage and boxes with tall 
cocoanut fronds and masses of ferns 
formed a beautiful background for singer 
and audience. Mme. Sembrich sang di- 
vinely, and was given the assistance of 
Francis Rogers’s admirable baritone sing- 
ing and Frank La Farge’s beautiful piano 
accompaniments. 





Weimar heard “Tannhauser” for the two 
hundredth time early in January. It was in 
Weimar that “Lohengrin” was first pro- 
duced. 
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Old World’s Stamp 
of Approval 


LONDON— 


Queen’s Hall was filled in every part last night on the occasion 
of the appearance of Mr. Francis Macmillen. As his playing called 
forth general praise when he was last in London, Mr. Macmillen had 
no prejudices to remove. It was just a question as to whether he 
would achieve all that he promised when he next came among us. 

That he has done so, to a remarkable degree, was amply proved 
last night. In short, America has reason to be proud of her repre- 
sentative violin virtuoso, and all the more so because Mr. 
Macmillen combines the highest artistic aims with his natural ex 
ecutive faculty. If there is one particular outstanding impression 
left of his playing it is that there is much more in reserve than 
has been expressed. This artistic restraint, for the time being, 
doubtless disappoints many whose pleasure is in the obvious, but 
such listeners have only to wait till their turn comes, so to speak, 
and Mr. Macmillen, the virtuoso, will supply, with an ease that 
is unsurpassed by living violinists, all that sensation-lovers may) 
require. 

In the Mendelssohn Concerto the slow movement was exquisitely 
played. This made a fine contrast to the rapid pace at which he 
took the finale. 

Goldmark’s Concerto in A-minor showed Mr. Macmillen in many 
fine moments of artistic fancy and executive skill. 

A brilliant accent of Vieuxtemps’ popular Concerto in D-mino! 
brought the concert to a close, and the concert-giver received an 
enthusiastic ovation from the audience.—The Standard. 


BERLIN— 


This violinist, Francis Macmillen, possesses an astounding talent. 
One does not know which to admire the most, the ardor with 





which the most difficult passages are brought to the attention of 


his hearers or the skill with which he brings out the effects with his 
dazzling technic. The violinist utilizes his beautiful tone in all its 
pureness.—Berliner Tageblatt. 


BRUSSELS 


A large audience assembled at the Grand Harmonie for the 
orchestra concert given by Mr. Francis Macmillen. The young 
violinist displayed an absolutely finished technique and, in addi 
tion, great ardor, which amounted at times to passionate utterance. 
He was warmly applauded for his performance of the Brahms and 
Saint-Saens Concertos. Later he p'’ayed the Goldmark Concerto 
In order to satisfy the clamor of the audience, he was compelled 
to respond with the famous Paganini variations on the “G’’ string, 
the Moise Fantasie. It was a great concert.—L’Etoile Belge. 


VIENNA— 


Francis Macmillen opened his season this year with three diffi 
cult productions of violin literature, and displayed great knowledge 
and—something that is more pleasing and worth a great deal 
more—unusual progress. His left hand is thoroughly developed 
He has a pure tone and his phrasing is elegant. In the Andantinvu 
and the Andante of the Saint-Saens Concerto, the tonal quality 
was particularly praiseworthy. In the Brahm’s Concerto, the violin 
ist did himself justice. The artist concluded with the difficult Ernst 
Concerto, a style particularly suited to his talents The hail 
raising difficulties at the end of this Concerto, with its broken 
octaves and passages, were brought out with fire and assurance 
The violinist thanked the audience for its enthusiastic apprecia 
tion by giving as an encore Paganini’s Moise’s variations, in whic! 
he showed a brilliant mastery of its technical difficulties His fine 
bowing was in evidence in another encore, the Saltellato Caprice, 
by a modern composer. Macmillen is certainly a pleasing addition 
to our concert violinists Deutches Tagebliatt. 


BUDAPEST 


Greater interest was aroused by Macmillen He has a strong, 
broad and energetic bow-arm, and his whole performance is in 
vested with great fire and deeply felt sentiment. The courage ol 
youth leads him on to keen bravura.—Budapest Pester Lioyd. 

He gave in his performance selections by Vitali, Goldmark, Mo 
zart and Ernst. He proved himself to be an artist of distinguished 
style and high rank. He gave a clear and impassioned rendition 
of everything he performed Neues Pester Journal. 


BRUNN— 


The surprise of the evening was the American violin virtu 
Francis Macmillen. One could not doubt him to be an American 
There is something in the expression of the sharp prolile of h 
face that tells us of adventures and battles such as we were a 
customed to read in the Indian tales which once adorned ou 
children’s tables. But this dark countenance is sometimes lil u 
on the spur of the moment with a friendly, pleasing smile. When 
his bow is at rest and the resonance of the last tone is dying awa) 
then his face assumes the aspect of a pleased child and his litlh« 
body is bent in graceful acknowledgment. The artist's style © 
playing is energetic in its ability to overcome the greatest ob 
stacles, yet is pedantic. He controls his instrument with greut 
force‘and power. His fingers whirl away at a great rate and hi 
interpretations are so poetic that they carry one away. Macmillen 
also played in the intervals when his bow was at rest. He then 
turned to the orchestra as if he could scarcely await the moment 
in which he was to play again. There are actors in Italy who can 
not be torn away from the stage even after it is time for them to 
depart. The real dramatic temperament of Macmillen is shown, 
and his great art is made more visible in these silent performances 








with the orchestra. His fire carries him away, and even if he 
begins solemnly, he forgets himself completely after a few meas 
ures and never for one moment realizes that he is being close 


observed by thousands of people Certainly Macmillen has some 
thing of the actor in him, but these theatricals are entirely in 
voluntary After all, is it not just this strong, original, irresistibi 
personality of the young artist that appeals to us so, that capture 
with its buoVant youth. Macmillen has unbounding temperament 


fire, storm, the courage and super« irage of a brave-hearted and 
care-free youth His tone is rich and full, soft and melting, at 
the same time singing exquisitely, enticing forth the soul of the 


instrument When he takes the richl melodic Andante of the 
\ Major Goldmark Concerto and clothes it in velvet and in tur 
igain in the Moise Fantasie of Paganini, draws forth such a great 
fullness of tone from the “‘G” string, then-it is that one looks with 


imazement upon the small violin; then it is that one can hardly) 
believe that this great power, and at the same time, wonderfu 
tenderness, can come from one and the ime instrument. Mac 
millen’s technique is incomparable, his bravura knows no boun 
daries. Whenrhe permits the difficulty of the Moise’s Fantasie 
trickle from his fingers’ ends. mocking at the difficulties of 1 
time, then it is a ace with the man at the piano and the w 

in genera His enchanted admirers w d not let him eg We 

not know wheths or not the ' et go as vet 

suppose they have done so—unwilling Austrian Tagesbote. 


BIR MINGHAM—— 


Mr. Francis Macmiller sat f rtist, a vi ‘ 
very first rank, and kept the audiencs me ind by gnif 
cent performance of Mendelssohn's \ n Concert H I i 


strongly called to mind the late Senor Sarasate’s treatment 
concerto, in his palmy days, and also that of Wieniawski in finis 


and fascinating ease. One becam<s onscious at the exquisit 
strains of this unique concerto flowed n wit the flue 

spired grandeur. There was sweetness and me wwnes ! ! 
that appealed to the senses, and in the w f te: iste 
his performance revealed the finest of mechanisn n the con 
part of the programme he gave a composition of his n, whit 
will shortly be published, entitled, ‘‘Causerie,’’ for muted strings 
It is a dainty, melodious trifle, and was played with much charm 


for the “G”’ strin 


It was followed by Paganini’s ‘““Moise Fantasie,’’ for 1 ¥ 
only. Harmonics and scale passages were given with purity of tone 
and bravura.—-The Birmingham Daily Mail. 
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A NATIONAL DEFICIENCY 

The perfect appreciation of string quartet music 
is thought by many to be the last and highest phase 
A string quartet, which, unlike an 
orchestra, can the the 
ever-changing and contrasting tone colors of the differ- 
ent instruments, and which present the in- 
terest aroused by a soloist, depends with peculiar force 
upon the abstract musical thought expressed. Many 
ardent music lovers find the development of a taste 
for string quartet music to be a slow process; and yet, 
after a recent the Quartet in 
3oston, it is reported that the audience was worked 
up to a pitch where it was virtually at the point of 
soston, the audience did not actu- 


of musical culture. 


not draw upon resources of 


does not 


concert by Flonzaley 


shouting. Being in 
ally shout—that would have been a sad breach of taste 
in the great city of culture. But that any audience in 
America should be aroused to so great a point of en- 
thusiasm for string quartet music is a sign of the great 
growth of musical appreciation in America. There are 
many tricks of virtuosism, both individual and orches- 
tral, by which enthusiasm can be created; but enthus- 
iasm which is roused by beautifully expressed abstract 
musical theught in a string quartet bespeaks apprecia- 
tion of high order. 

The circumstance suggests attention to a significant 
remark made by Sergei Rachmaninoff during his recent 
stay in America. One of the things which struck him 
most as*the result of his observations of America was 
the vast attention which was given to musical affairs, 
and at the same time the extraordinary lack of con- 
of music in itself—that is to say, the idea 
of music. Everywhere he observed eager attendance 
at concerts, opera, musical functions, a strenuous effort 
to bring to American cities great musicians from all 
parts of the world, and a universal and busy attention 
But this vast activity, he found, was 


sideration 


to these affairs. 
concentrated upon the affairs and personalities them- 
selves, to the exclusion of interest in the progress of 
the art of music, of musical composition itself. 
Rachmaninoff very rightly found this a wholly de- 
The art of music is never a wholly 
vitalized thing in a country until its 
creative art has gripped the attention of the people. 
loss to account for 


plorable thing. 
progress as a 


Rachmaninoff was probably at a 
this phenomenon—one that has greatly hampered cre- 
a long time—as he was 
the matter from the 


ative musicians in America for 
scarcely in a position to look at 
historical and analytical standpoint. 

Music from the first has been, in America, an imported 
product, like some unusual luxury brought from another 
land. Americans for generations have been habituated 
to the idea of having their music brought to them from 
without. To produce it from within—to be interested in 
its production, its growth and progress—is even now, 
with all that has already been done, a new idea to the 


nation at large. Rachmaninoff’s observation was pene- 
trating and profound. The time has come when Amer- 
ica, to grow musically as it should, must begin to wit- 
ness a change in this respect. Rachmaninoff was not 
referring to an attention to the works of native com- 
posers. Such a thing would follow naturally upon the 
growth of interest in music as a creative art. If the 
American people had not had Europe to draw upon from 
the beginning—if they had had to create their music 
wholly out of themselves—the condition to-day would 
be utterly different from what it is. If they had had 
to make music in order to have any at all, there would 
have been a deep interest in the making of music. 
People are not much interested in the manufacturing 
processes of things which they merely buy ready made; 
and conversely, they are quickly interested in what 
they themselves must create. 

It is entirely natural, therefore, that there should 
obtain the condition which Rachmaninoff noticed and 
deplored. Musical appreciation in America is in the 
most ramshackle condition to-day, despite the growing 
national enthusiasm music. Handel and Wagner, 
Scarlatti and Debussy, are all presented in a jumble, 
interest in the peculiar musical spirit and style of each 
being subordinated to other interests involved in the 
presentation. 

With this lack of interest in the intrinsic quality of 
music itself it is not surprising that there should be 
so little attention given to works by Americans and 
especially to the nature of these works, and the place 
which they logically occupy in modern music. Since 
scarcely a beginning has been made toward absorbing 
them into the great machinery of musical affairs in 
America, and they can not call attention to themselves 
for this reason, it is quite natural that even less atten- 
tion should be given to them intrinsically. The present 
rapid growth of interest in American compositions 
will, perhaps, do more than any other one thing to 
remedy this defect in the national musical apprecia- 
tion, for in so far as American compositions do come 
to performance at important concerts, it will become 
more and more necessary to give them specific critical 
Critics, in accepting or rejecting them 
will have to give reasons, and if they reject them will 
have to tell in what ways they are deficient with regard 
to modern standards. 

This is the final crux of the matter. 
to the point of life or death for the composer in Amer- 
ica, the attention of the country to the idea of music, 
the creative art, will be compelled. It is hoped that 
Rachmaninoff, upon his next visit, will find that the 
country has waked up on this point. 


for 


consideration. 


When it comes 


PIANO PROGRAM REFORM 
At the New York recital on February 9, Busoni per- 
petuated the custom inaugurated in piano recital pro- 
grams by certain pianists of late years by playing con- 
secutively the entire series of twenty-four preludes by 
Chopin. The result of this 
gratifying, a hearing of these works in succession re- 


procedure is extremely 


surprising 
of the whole which they form. 


vealing in quite a way the completeness 
In the order in which 
they are left us by Chopin they present continually 
contrasted moods and colors, and afford the great- 
est sense of variety, while maintaining unity of style. 
The the than 


in following the development of a sonata, which, if un- 


attention of hearer is far less taxed 
congenial in its basic themes, becomes wearisome in the 
extreme. The custom is a good one, and might serve 
as a cue for other pianists, who should be exonerated 
of the charge of copying if they set out to do some- 
thing similar. The Etudes might also desirably be 
heard together in their completeness. At all events, 
the public would be gratified if a substitution of this 
nature were made for various variations by Brahms on 
themes by Handel and Paganini, which for some un- 
accountable seem to be having a 


reason vogue at 


present. 


THE LESCHETIZKY METHOD 
The article by Marguerite Melville on the Leschetizky 
method of 
MusIcAL AMERICA, prompts the expression of a thought 
this 
musical 


pianoforte playing, in a recent issue of 
interest- 
world. It 
the 
The 


word “method” usually suggests some particular no- 


which throw illumination on 


phenomenon of 


may some 
the 


unfortunate 


modern 
that term as 
“Leschetizky Method” ever came into existence. 


ing 


is possibly such a 


ticn of some individual teacher, and, unfortunately, 
there have been freak “methods” of this sort, without 
The thus 


fallen into some disrepute, and too frequently suggests 


end, in the pedagogical world. word has 


something which is personal, restricted, or even 


abortive. The Leschetizky method is something wholly 
different. 

There are times when a new spirit of progress ani- 
mates the development of an art, as a new spirit has 
animated the art of piano playing to-day. The excel- 
lent points in the new general idea grow up in places 


remote from each other and in different degrees of ex- 
cellence. A number of years ago Paderewski intimated 
to a piano teacher of Boston that Leschetizky had 
simply been wise enough to collect into one system of 
instruction all of the new and good ideas which were 
coming forward in the piano-playing world. It is 
quite possible that this is the basis of this phenomenon 
of the Leschetizky method. It is unlikely that any- 
thing else would have gained such universal credit. 
Leschetizky is probably a great synthesizer, as was 
Richard Wagner in the world of composition, and is a 
pioneer in the assembling of the world’s best and 
latest ideas of pianoforte playing. He has thus found 
something approximately universal, and which cannot 
well be regarded as something special, to be believed 
in or disbelieved in as a whole. It is not impossibl: 
that persons with ideas of their might feel 
Leschetizky to be emphasizing some point or points 
out of relation to the whole plan, or even to be holding 
some wrong ideas. But the plan itself stands upon a 
broad base, scarcely less capable of being overturned 
than is the art of modern piano playing itself. 


own 





Last week’s issue of London Punch has the follow- 
ing: 

Maud Allan is making her first appearance in 
America. She will, says the New York Times, be ac- 
companied by the Russian Symphony Orchestra, Mod- 
est Altschuler, conductor. We can only faintly picture 
this gentleman’s distress. 

Speak up, Mr. Altschuler, and tell us where it hurts 
worst. 





The latest thing in musical composition is “pointil- 
lisme,” of which Maurice Ravel’s Spanish Rhapsody, 
recently performed by the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, is an example. Some of the critics failed to 
see the point. 





When, asks a disgusted writer in London Truth, will 
audiences learn to behave properly at concerts? 
About the same time that artists learn to behave prop- 
erly when not at concerts. 





PERSONALITIES 











Prof. Gustav Hollaender and His Family 

One of Berlin’s best known musical pedagogs is 
Prof. Gustav Hollaender, director of the Stern Con- 
servatory. In the accompanying photograph he is 
shown with his wife and daughter in the garden of 
their beautiful villa just out of Berlin. 

Centanini—Count Centanini, secretary to Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza, the Metropolitan Opera House manager, be- 
longs to one of the oldest families in Venice and is 
next in line to an old bachelor uncle who holds one 
of the greatest of Italian titles. He might have taken 
life easy, but prefers instead to indulge his passion 
for music. It is said of the able and affable secretary 
that at one time he failed for several thousand dollars, 
after dabbling in stocks, but that, rather than allow 
others to suffer by it, he went to work and paid off. 
every cent. 

Macmillen—Hans Richter, the celebrated conductor 
of the Halle orchestra, of Manchester, Eng., was so 
impressed by the great playing of Francis Macmillen 
at his appearance on Feb. 1, with that orchestra, that 
he immediately re-engaged him for a return date on 
March 1. Asa result also of his Italian successes, Fran- 
cis Macmillen has been engaged as soloist at the cele- 
brated Corea concerts, given in Rome under the 
patronage of the King. 

Hinckley—The father of Allen Hinckley, the Metro- 
politan Opera Company’s basso, was showing a friend 
the pictures of his boy in the réle of Gurnemanz, in 
“Parsifal,” one day in a hotel dining-room. In passing 
the photographs he dropped one to the floor, and the 
waitress glanced at it as she handed it back. “You 
would not suppose that that was a picture of my son, 
would you?” said the father, noticing her interest in 
the photograph. “Your son?” gasped the astonished 
woman. “Oh, sir, I thought it was a picture of a 
saint.” 
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Maude Batcheller, of Providence, 
Is Singer and Teacher as Well 
as Composer 





By Stella Reid Crothers 











[Epiror’s Nore.—In this series Miss Crothers 
takes the most liberal and democratic view, and 
the discussions are not in the nature of a critical 
review. It is the wish of the writer to make them 
both suggestive and stimulating to those possessed 
of latent talent.] 


A book was recently advertised as having 
been written “by the author of nothing 
else,” suggesting that it was the first effort 
of the author to be published. Such a de- 
scription must naturally appertain to every 
one at some time or other, for even the 
famous composer had a “first piece.” The 
cordial reception given the “Beverly March 
Two-Step,” her first work, some three years 
ago, encouraged its author, Maude E. 
Batcheller, of Providence, to try again, and 
since then several swinging dance pieces 
and a couple of songs have been making 
her name familiar to music lovers. 

While attending the Providence Classical 
High School Miss Batcheller received mu 
sical instruction from Professors Edward 
Hoffman and Hamilton MacDougall, and 
later, at Vassar College, had the advantage 
of study in harmony and composition with 
Professor George Gow, of that institution. 
Then she was able to avail herself of a 
splendid opportunity for a year’s travel and 
study abroad, going with the family of 
Professor Harmon, of Tufts College. 

In Munich, while studying with Heinrich 
Schwartz, Miss Batcheller became inter- 
ested in voice production, and after her re- 
turn to America continued her study with 
William M. Whitney, of Boston, and Signor 
Panzani. 

Miss Batcheller possesses a coloratura 
dramatic soprano voice, and interprets her 
songs in a delightful manner. It is her wish 

















MAUDE E. BATCHELLER 


she is the more finished artist. Being an 
only child, however, and her family oppos- 
ing a public career for her, she has deferred 
to their wishes, and outside her own city is 
known chiefly as a composer of pretty songs 
and bright dance music. 

Her preference is for the higher type of 
songs, but, yielding to the popular.demand 
for lighter music, she has made her com- 
positions of that character. The song, “Ah, 
Thou Knowest,” has been likened to an 
Italian classic of the eighteenth century. A 





to sing in grand opera, for, although an late song, “Joy in Springtime,” has been 
accomplished pianist, it is as a singer that well received. 
KANSAS CITY APPLAUDS ski “Faust Fantasie,” “Palpiti,’ by Paga- 


TETRAZZINI AND ELMAN 


The Singer and the Violinist Both At- 
tract Large Audiences and Please 
Them Mightily 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 10—Mme. Tet- 
razzini, with her little company, composed 
of Mlle. Berthe Soyer, mezzo-soprano; Or- 
ville Harrold, tenor, and Sig. Polese, bari- 
tone, appeared in concert at Convention 
Hall last week. It was the first ap- 
pearance of Mme. Tetrazzini in_ this 
city, but her fame had preceded her, and 
she was greeted by an audience of 5,000 
which was loathe to let her go after she 
had responded to six recalls. She was in 
a most gracious mood, singing the “Romeo 
and Juliet” waltz song and “Caro Nome,” 
from “Rigoletto,” as encores. She capti- 
vated her audience with her winning per 
sonality and her beautiful voice. 

The favorite number was the “Perle de 
Brazil,” with flute obbligato, in which she 
clearly demonstrated the superiority of the 





human voice over any instrument. Other 
of her selections were “Ah! fors’ e lui,” 
from “Traviata,” an aria from “Un Ballo 


by Verdi, and an old Italian 
,’ by Lotti. The quartet 
sella Figlia” from 


in Maschera,” 
song, “Pur Dicesti 
sang the well-known 
“Rigoletto.” 

The excellent singing of Orville Harrold 
was very much of a surprise. His voice 
is a remarkably fine one, and he sings with 
good style; he was accorded a hearty re 
ception. 

Every seat in the Willis Wood Theater 
was occupied and chairs were placed on the 
stage to accommodate the crowd which 
heard Mischa Elman on Friday afternoon. 


nini, and a group composed of a melodie 
by Gluck-Wilhelmj, a Haridel 
Gavotte, Mozart-Auer, and his 
rangement of Schubert’s serenade, 


M. R. W. 


Minuet, a 
own ar- 





A MARKET FOR VOICES 


How They Teach “Methods” and Sing- 
ing in Some Milan Studios 


Milan is the chief market 
for human voices, and the 
over 200 singing teachers. Competition 
among them is very keen, says the London 
correspondent of the New York Sun. 

Fach teacher has a different method of 
teaching singing and a special system for 
developing the voice. For instance, one 
teacher has invented an apparatus of wood 
shaped like a triangle, which he introduces 
into the pupil’s mouth. Another makes the 
pupil lie flat on the floor, and while he is 
singing places weights on his chest to in 
crease his resistance. 

Still another teacher walks up and down 
a corridor while the pupil takes a note 
which has to be prolonged until the corri- 
dor is traversed a certain number of times. 
A note of three corridors is considered 
good, a note of six excellent. Some teach- 
ers have secret systems. There is one who 
makes his pupils swear on the Scripture not 
to reveal his method, which he considers 
so good that the pupil can select inde 
pendently of the nature of his voice what 
to become, a tenor, baritone or bass. 





in the world 
city boasts of 





Opera Singers Inspect Fire House 


Several leading singers of the Metro- 
politan Opera House recently made an in 
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is the embodiment of scientific research and 
musical progress of the Gwentieth Century. 


GUSTAV MAHLER, the famous conductor of the 


Philharmonic Society, writes us as follows: 








“I never imagined that an upright piano 
could be constructed which would satisfy a 
musician’s requirements in every respect.” 


SIR EDWARD ELGAR, the great English composer, 


exclaimed enthusiastically after playing on his Vertegrand: 


“This piano would bleed TONE if I would 
wound it with a Knife.’’ 


Yet’ the price of this 
ebonized case, is only * 


$550 


Reasonable time payments will be accepted 
and liberal allowances will be granted for 
pianos of all makes offered in exchange 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


107 and 109 East Fourteenth Street, 


remarkable upright, in 


Steinway Hall, New York 





Subway Express Station at the Door 
inspecting the New York department in an event of moment in Jewish religious 
order to make a report to the chief of the circles. It is believed the music will soon 


become familiar to Jewish worshippers 
throughout the country. W. J. R. 


serlin department. He was accompanied 
by Johanna Gadski, Rosina Van Dyke, 
Mme. Michaelis, Richard Hageman and 
Oito Goritz. 





Paris Grateful for Metropolitan Com- 


pany’s Aid 





Providence Club Considers Russian 


Composers Paris, Keb. 9 Gabriel \struc, Paris rep 

4 a , resentative of the Metropolitan Opera 

Provipence, R. I., Feb. 10.—The Schubert — House, yesterday turned over to a syndi 
Club of Providence, R. I, held its regular cate of the French press the $10,000 raised 
meeting Thursday morning in the Lederer hy the opera company’s New York benefit 
Building. A paper dealing with the lives for the Paris flood sufferers. M. Astruc 


and works of the Russian composers, Glaz 
ounoff and Borodin, was read by Hester 
Payton, while Clara Harry in her paper 
considered three important factors in archi 


was given many evidences of the profound 
appreciation of the chiefs of the French 
Government. It is said that the sum in 
question exceeds any contribution ever 


tecture, namely, proportion, light and shade, ade here before for a charitable purpose 
and color. The morning's program con from the proceeds of a single theatrical 
cluded with current musical events given performance. 





by Harriet Lyon, 


“Falstaft” 





in Rehearsal ‘ 
New Jewish Musical Service Rehearsals of Verdi's “Falstaff” were be 
BALTIMORE, Feb. 10.—Howard R. Thatcher, gun under Arturo Toscanini on Monday, 
organist of Eutaw Place Temple and Mount February 7, at the Metropolitan Opera 
Vernon Place M. E. Church, has composed House. The opera is intended for early 
an entirely new morning service for the production, and is cast as follows: Alice 
synagogue, which was given its first rendi (Mrs. lord), Emmy _Destinn; Nanetta, 
tion at Eutaw Place Temple Saturday [Frances Alda; Mrs. Quickly, Louise Ho 
morning, before a large congregation. The Mer, Meg (Mrs, Page), Jeanne Maubourg ; 
service consists of twenty musical num Falstaff, Antonio Scotti; Ford, Antonio 
bers, and follows the ritual of the Union Pini-Corsi; Fenton, Edmond Clément; D» 
Prayer Book now in use by reformed con- Cajus, Angelo Bada; Bardolfo, Albert 
: The work w inter- Reiss; Pistola, Ac lamo Didur. 


gregations. was finely 
preted by the choir, under the direction of 
Hobart Smock. The solo parts were sung 


An organ rectal. was given she Mr. Gyer 





The violinist held his audience firmly cap- spection of a New York fire house, select- by Cantor Schuman. The new service is at the Limestone College School of Music, 

tive by his wonderful playing. He ren- ing Hook and Ladder Company No. 25, in dedicated to Frederick H. Gottlieb, of Bal Gaffney, S. C., on Friday evening, Febru 

dered the Lalo “Symphony Espagnole, West Seventy-seventh street. The party timore. Many prominent musicians attend- ary 4. Works by Tombelle, Gounod, Du 

Handel’s Sonata in D Major, the Wieniaw was headed by Carl Jorn, the tenor, who is ed the service, the introduction of which is. bois and Wagner were played. 
SEASON 1909-10 


“Her performance of the arrangement 
of Bach’s Organ Concerto reminded one 
of Carrene, so virile, so — and so 
decisive was it.’—(London Daily Tele- 


graph.) 


“Se'dom indeed do we find a planist In 
whom are combined so many qualities 
that make for GREATNESS.”’—(London 
Daily Telegraph.) 


“Her playing Is refined, and she Is 
plainly a musician of rare accomplish- 
ment.’”’—(London Daily Graphic.) 
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Teacher of Geraldine Farrar; Mar- 
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Address A. H. HOLMES, Secretary 
712 Fine Arts Bldg. 
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THE FAMOUS BOSTON ORGAN 








The most celebrated of all American or- 
gans,in many respects, is one which has just 
been resurrected from a tuneless death, says 
a Boston writer. Only the other day many 
older New England people were excited to 
reminiscences by an announcement that at 
Methuen, a Massachusetts village outside 
the city of Lawrence, E. F. Searles, the 
sugar magnate, whose residence is one of 
the show places of the Merrimac Valley, 
had just set up and was about to dedicate 
the historic organ of Boston Music Hall, 
one of the largest erected anywhere, the 
first of any importance in this country to 
be used for other than church purposes 
and for a generation certainly the most 
widely discussed instrument in North 
America. 

Musically inclined people still living re- 
call how, when the Boston Music Hall was 
opened to the public on November 10, 1852, 
the proceeds of the first concert were set 
aside, together with a gift from Jonathan 
Phillips, to start a fund for buying a con- 
cert organ, and how, a little later, J. Baxter 
Upham, after a trip abroad in quest of or- 
gan lore, recommended the building of a 
colossal instrument, one which would make 
the whole country talk about what they 
were doing “down in Boston.” Mr. Upham 
justified his recommendation by personally 
subscribing $10,000. Other wealthy Bosto- 
nians were equally generous. Finally, a 
commission to produce something magnifi- 
cent was turned over to a celebrated firm 
in Stuttgart, Germany. 

The great organ arrived, after various 
delays, surmounted by three groups of 
classical figures, which were carved at the 
On November 
2, 1863, it was formally dedicated, after 
Charlotte Cushman, the distinguished act- 
ress, had recited an ode. Its beauties and 


mechanical marvels were poetically de- 
scribed by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Through the later years of the civil war 
and those succeeding it no instrument was 
more celebrated throughout the nation. 
Most of the leading musicians of the 60's 
and 70’s played upon it, with great delight 
in its capacities, even though certain de- 
fects of the mechanism were freely ad- 
mitted. These, as ill luck would have it, 
steadily grew worse as a result of the loca- 
tion of the organ. Toward 1880 a leak in 
the roof of the building caused the wind 
chest frequently: to be filled with water. 
Rats played havoc with the internal organ- 
ism. Finally, despite some protests, the 
organ was sold to William Grover, a 
wealthy man, who presented it to the New 
England Conservatory of Music, then occu- 
pying its quarters in Franklin Square. 

The conservatory management found that 
the ownership of what was then the largest 
of American pipe-organs was somewhat 
embarrassing. Accordingly it was stowed 
in a temporary building, from which it was 
expected that it might finally be removed 
and used for the benefit of the music stu- 
dents who were already making Boston 
their mecca. That it was not exactly the 
kind of instrument for an educational in- 
stitution had, however, already become ap- 
parent, and finally, in 1897, the various 
parts, which had cost nearly a quarter of a 
million dollars, were sold for a small sum 
to Mr. Searles, who has kept them for 
nearly thirteen years more before rebuild- 
ing. The place which it had been intended 
the great organ should have has since been 
taken by another large and costly instru- 
ment, the one in Jordan Hall, the gift of 
Eben D. Jordan, of Boston; it is modeled 
upon a world-famous organ of Renaissance 
workmanship at Siena, Italy. 





A PRODIGIOUS BAND 





Four Hundred and Fifty Boston Instru- 
mentalists Take Cue From Sousa 


Boston, Feb, 7.—It is said that never be- 
fore have so many musical instruments been 
gathered at a single concert as at that led 
by John Philip Sousa in Mechanics’ Hall 
last night. There were 430 pieces in the 
band, among which were 120 clarinets, 80 
cornets, 45 trombones, 24 flutes and pic- 
colos, 25 French horns, 25 altos, 25 tubas, 
15 drums, 16 baritones, 6 oboes, 6 bassoons, 
6 saxophones and 4 tympani. 

The program was extensive, including 
Leutner’s overture, “Fest”; a cornet solo 
by Herbert Clarke, the composition being 
one of Mr, Clarke’s own, called “Showers 
of Gold.” A guite of Sousa’s—(a) “Under 
the Light of the Polar Star,” (b) “Under 
the Southern Cross” atid (c) “Mars and 
Venus’—made a great impression, and the 
big band had to respond to three encores. 
Sousa’s latest march, “The Glory of the 
Yankee Navy,’ also met with a fine recep- 
tion. Mme. Boninsegna and Carlo Cartica, 
of the Boston Opera Company, sang the 
prison scene from “Il Trovatore” and 
Strauss’s “On the Banks of the Beautiful 
Blue Danube,” and scored a triumph. 

Chis was the sixth annual concert of the 
Boston Musicians’ Relief Society, and at its 
close IT. M. Carter, the conductor of the 
first of them, presented Sousa with a gold 
medal. 





Sacred Concerts in St. Joseph 


St. Josepu, Mo., Feb, 10.—The most im- 
portant events here of last week were two 
sacred concerts given lhursday evening, 
one at the First Christian Church and the 
other at Christ Episcopal Church. At the 
former Thomas Shepard’s “The Sermon on 
the Mount” was sung, under the direction 
of Louie Neville, assisted by Bertha Man- 
deville, Mabel Neville, Milnor Gleaves and 
Roy Kneer, as soloists. [The Christ Church 
concert was for the benefit of the organ 
fund of $5,000, to be spent in reconstruct- 
ing the instrument. Mrs, Mary Rich Lyon, 
the organist and choir director, arranged a 
splendid program. M. R. H. 


Miss Heyman As a Composer 


Katherine Ruth Heyman, the American 
pianist, has already become known some- 
what as a composer. A new song of hers, 
“Dinna Turn,” of which both the words 
and music are by herself, has just been 
accepted for publication by Enoch & Sons, 


GIRL TWINS IN CONCERT 





Patten Sisters, of Boston, Please a 
Large Providence Audience 


ProvIDENCE, Feb. 14.—A large audience 
greeted the joint appearance of Nathalie 
Patten, violinist, and Marjorie Patten, 
‘cellist, at the Churchill House, Monday af- 
ternoon, for the fourth musicale under the 
patronagee of “The Listeners.” Mabelle 
Baird, who is a pupil of Mrs, Annie Gil- 
breth Cross, played a group of Chopin num- 
bers in a most creditable manner, showing 
an excellent execution and fine technic. The 
Misses Patten, who are twin sisters from 
Boston, played with great technical bril 
liancy and produced tones of great mellow- 
ness. Mrs. Mary ©. Patter was a most 
satisfactory accompanist for her daughters, 

Loie Fuller was seen by large audiences 
at Infantry Hall, Wednesday afternoon and 
Thursday and Friday evenings, when she 
appeared with her corps of barefoot danc 
ers, presenting her “Ballet of Light” for 
the first time here. is. F. H. 





George Madden’s New York Recital 


George S. Madden, a promising young 
baritone, was heard in a recital on Wednes- 
day evening of last week, in Mendelssohn 
Hall. Mr. Madden sang songs in English 
and German by such composers as Handel, 
Schubert, Schumann, Franz, Grieg, Mac- 
Dowell, Debussy, Strauss, Reger, Cadman, 
De Koven and others. He disclosed a sono- 
rous voice of pleasing timbre and efficient 
training, and a style well adapted to con- 
cert work. In the matter of coloring his 
tones in accordance with the sentiments of 
the text, and in clearness of enunciation, 
his work shows room for further improve- 
ment. He was very well received by an 
audience of good size. 

Assisting Mr. Madden was his accom- 
panist, Otto L. Fisher, who played a Chopin 
Scherzo and a Ischaikowsky number very 
effectively. 


Mme. Jomelli’s Long Season 


Mme. Jomelli has sung in fifty concerts 
this season, and has sixty more engage- 
ments to fill. Following her concert with 
the Rubinstein Club of New York, Feb- 
ruary 12, and with Liza Lehmann in Bos- 
ton, February 13, she left for the West, 
where she will sing in Grand Rapids, De- 
troit, Chicago, Toronto, Binghamton, N. Y., 
and other places. 





Fritz Steinbach recently introduced Pier- 
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New Choral Society in the Home 
Town of Late Edward MacDowell 


H. Brooks Day’s Body of Singers 
Does Fine Work at Its 
First Concert 


The little town of Peterborough, N. H., 
which numbers among its interesting fea- 
tures the Edward MacDowell home, takes 
great pride in its MacDowell Choral Club, 
which gave its first public concert in the 
Unitarian Church on February 2. 

The club consists of sixty-five members, 
men and women, who meet once a week for 
rehearsals under the direction of H. Brooks 
Day, the distinguished New York organist, 
composer and director. Mr. Day has a pic- 
turesque Summer home in Peterborough, 
and devotes much of his time to the chorus, 


which is kept active throughout the year. 
He visits his co-workers once a month, 


leaving the weekly rehearsals to C. H. 
Hotchkiss, organist. 
The society’s début was made under 


highly favorable circumstances, and aroused 
interest among music lovers for m#es 
around. The Unitarian Church, one of the 
finest examples of Colonial architecture, 
was crowded to the doors, and the work of 
the chorus proved a surprise to those who 
were in a position to compare it with the 
large singing bodies of the metropolis. So 
far as precision of attack, body of tone and 
careful attention to tone shading were con- 
cerned, there was little to be desired. Mr. 
Day proved his ability as conductor in no 
uncertain manner. 

The,women were clad in white, and en- 
tered upon their tasks with a refreshing 
enthusiasm that is not always to be found 
among choruses of the larger cities. 

Katharine Foote, daughter of the Boston 
composer, and F. Otis Drayton, tenor, were 
the soloists. The program was as follows: 


from “The Redemp- 
tion,” Gounod; Songs—“‘*O Let Night Speak of 
Me,” Chadwick; “The Face of All the World,” 
Hadley (Mr. Drayton); Chorus for mixed voices, 
“Christians Awake,” Biedermann; Songs—‘De- 
serted,” “‘Long Ago,” “Thy Beaming Eyes,” Mac- 
Dowell (Miss Foote); Cantata, “God, Thou Art 
Great,”” Sphor; Songs—“‘Now Sleeps the Crimson 
Petal,” Quilter; “Before the Dawn,’ Chadwick 
(Mr. Dravton); Part Songs—“‘Maiden of the 
Fleur de Lys,” ‘Sydenham; “Jack Frost,” Gaul: 


Chorus, with soprano solo, 

















The Unitarian Church in Peterborough, 
N. H., in Which the MacDowell 
Choral Club gave its first concert 


“Trish Folk Song,”’ “There Sits 
Tree,” Foote (Miss Foote); 
3rooks Day. 


“A Ditty,” 
a Bird on Every 
Christmas Carol, H. 


Songs— 


The officers of the choral society are: 
Mrs. Marion MacDowell, president; H. 
Brooks Day, W. E. Tetley, T. A. Liscord, 
Elizabeth Madden, E. M. Ware and J. C. 
Dawson, vice-presidents; Emma P. Cum- 
mings, secretary;"Ida F. Hatch, treasurer, 
and Lewis A. Wilson, librarian. 





Adamowski Trio and George Harris, Jr., 
at Northampton 


NorTHAMPTON, Mass., Feb. 7.—An_ in 
teresting concert was given Wednesday 


evening by the Adamowski trio of Boston 
and George Harris, Jr., tenor. The pro 


gram contained a number of exceptionally 
fine things and was heard with pleasure 
by a fairly large audience. 


The 


trio is 


Adamowski, violin 
’cellist, and Mme. 
who is the wife of 


composed of Timothée 
ist; Josef Adamowski, 
Antoinette Szumowska, 


Josef Adamowski and the pianist of the 
company. Hersolo numbers were especially 
admired. W. E. C. 





Margulies Trio Concert 


The Adele Margulies Trio—Adele Mar- 
gulies, piano; Leopold Lichtenberg, violin, 


and Leo Schulz, ’cello—will give its third 
and last subscription concert this season at 
Mendelssohn Hall, New York, on Tuesday 
evening, February 22. The program will 
consist of Rubinstein’s Sonata in A Minor, 
for piano and violin; two movements of a 
new trio in D Minor by Noren, which will 





be played for the first time, and the Aren- 
sky Trio in D Minor. 
LHEVINNE IN MEMPHIS 
Pianist’s Audience Unable to Get 
Enough of His Playing 


10.—In his piano recital 

Josef Lhévinne enter- 
tained an audience that could not hear 
enough of his playing. He was accorded an 
enthusiastic reception from the moment of 
his first appearance upon the stage, and was 
compelled to add several encores to each 
part of his program. 

The artist was in excellent mood through 
out the program. In the Chopin numbers, 
of which there were four, including the 
“Barcarolle,” he was at his best, and with 
the dainty “Butterfly Etude” the audience 
was aroused to an unusual demonstration 
of pleasure. Mendelssohn’s “On Wings of 
Song” and the Schubert-Liszt “Hark! 
Hark! the Lark!” were marvelous exhibi 
tions of a great artist’s ability to make the 
piano sing. To these numbers Mr. Lhé 
vinne added, in response to — de- 
mands, Scriabine’s left-hand “Nocturne. 

The attraction was under ia auspices of 
the Beethoven Club. E. W. 


Mempuis, Feb. 
of Saturday last 





Mme. New Laurels 


Again has Frieda Langendorff captured 
all hearts by the beauty of her voice and 
art, and reports from the Far West vie 
with each other in bestowing the most ex- 
travagant praise upon her. Her interpre 
tation of classic lieder and English songs 
have alike aroused the most critical to 
demonstrations of pleasure. Her concerts 
in Santa Cruz and Santa Barbara have 
served to emphasize anew her skill in 
every matter of vocal technic and her men 
tality and temperament. She has shown 
herself able to range from the tragic inten- 
sity of Schubert's “Death and the Maiden” 
to the simplicity of “Home, Sweet Home.” 


Langendorff’s 


A Noteworthy Libretto of “Elektra” 


Many who have attended the perform 
ances of “Elektra” at the Manhattan Opera 
House have heen impressed by the unusual 
literary excellence of the libretto published 


by Charles E. Burden, of Steinway Hall, 
New York. The book contains’ both 
French and English versions of the Hof 
mannsthal text, and deserves commenda 


tion for the manifest care and intelligence 
with which it has been prepared. It is 


‘nore than a simple translation; it is a 
literary product which may be read with 
profit even by those who do not attend 
the performance. 


DENVER'S APPLAUSE 
FOR MISCHA ELMAN 


Violinist Sways His Audience at 
Will—Carrie Jacobs-Bond’s 
Recital 


Denver, Feb. 5.—The past fortnight has 


brought to. Denverites only two celebrities 


of the musical world—Carrie Jacobs-Bond, 
on January 29, and Mischa Elman last eve 
ning. Next week the Lombardi Grand 
Opera Company will present an interesting 
repertory at the Broadway Theater, and on 
March 1 the Apollo Club, with Tilly Koe 
nen, will hold the center of the stage. 

Mrs. Bond appeared at the Woman’s 
Club before half a thousand women and 
half a dozen men. I am glad that I was 


one of the men, for I thoroughly enjoyed 
this natural woman’s natural singing of her 
natural songs. She strikes a note of simple 
sincerity in a day when most musicians are 
apparently straining every resource to build 
in greater .complexity than their compa- 
triots, and her songs—her own composi- 
tions—are as welcome as wood violets after 
one has had overmuch of hot-house orchids 
and Burbank perversions, 


Mischa Elman, that young sorcerer of 
the violin, made his third Denver appear- 
ance at Trinity Church last evening, and 
again swayed a large audience to his will 
by the witchery of his bow. Last season, 
when we first heard Elman, he seemed 
completely great artist, but in this later 


hearing he revealed even greater perfec- 
tion. What a wonderful tone he draws, and 
how freely it sings in melody phrases! The 
Larghetto of the Handel D Major Sonata 
and the Bach Air for G String, played as 
an encore, seemed to me_  superlatively 
beautiful in a program that was a sustained 
delight. Elman was obliged to repeat his 
own transcription of the Schubert Sere- 
nade, and his recalls were many. 

For the great April festival of music 
Busoni, the pianistic sensation of this sea- 
son in America, and Dr, Willner have been 
booked by Manager Martin. 3 Ge We 





Mrs. Taft Hears Flora Wilson 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 8.—Mrs. Taft 
and her sister, Mrs. Laughlin, of Pittsburg, 
were among the guests at a concert given 
this afternoon at the National Theater by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, with Flora Wil- 
daughter of the Secretary of Agri- 
as soprano soloist. 


son, 
culture, 


Helene Noldi, who has been connected 
vith various opera companies in this coun 
try, is now singing on the concert stage in 
London. 
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STRAUSS WASTING HIS 


TALENT, SAYS TERNINA 





Although Milka Ternina has been in New 
York all this Winter, few except her 
friends and the students in her classes at 
the Institute of Musical Art have appre- 
ciated the fact, with such characteristic 
modesty does she avoid public attention. A 
reporter for the New York Times sought 
out the great singer, whom operagoers will 
long and gratefully remember as the chief 
among Wagner heroines, and succeeded in 
getting her views on a number of musical 
topics of current import. She was per 
suaded to talk of her teaching. 

“I had hoped to achieve more in my 
she_ said. 


first year here than [I have,” 
‘But I find the conditions very hard. In 
the first place, it has been considered so 


long that the only proper place to learn to 
sing opera is in E ‘urope that most students 
involuntarily turn their faces in that di- 
rection. Then there is the obstacle that 
opera is not sung in English in New York 
—that there is no National school of opera. 
As a result the student is practically com 
pelled to go to Europe to learn the lan- 
guages in which he must sing. This ob- 
stacle will vanish presently. I see the be- 
ginning of a time when opera will be sung 
in English in New York. 

“When that time comes a National school 
of opera will arise, and it will be possible 
for students to go directly from their 
schools to the opera house. This will be 
made the more possible by the fact that 
opera houses are springing up everywhere. 

“As for the chance to hear i 
least, operatic music—no city in 





Europe 


offers the broad opportunity which New 
York does at present, and the ensemble is 
much improved. 


“IT go to the opera frequently, whenever,’ 


in fact, works which I have not had the 
opportunity to hear in Europe are given. 
The Metropolitan will never be at a low 
ebb in its operatic performances while Mr. 
Toscanini is there. I have been to the 
Manhattan, but I have not heard ‘Elektra.’ 
Strauss saddens me. And he is killing the 
human voice. Why does he not put his 
singers in the orchestra pit and the instru- 
ments on the stage? It would be better. 
It seems a great waste to me, the superb 
talent of this man. No one has so much 
technical ability as he, and no one has put 
it to so base a use. 

“Since Bach there has been no _ such 
great contrapuntalist, no one so well ac- 
quainted with the mathematics of the art. 
But he has seen fit to spend his time writ- 
ing ‘Salomés’ and ‘Elektras,’ and in Ger- 
many this has had a most pernicious effect. 
It has set the younger composers to doing 
likewise. They turn out such strange com- 
positions now that the public has grown 
accustomed to this sort of thing and shrieks 
for more. It wants still stronger food. It 
is hard to make a pure, noble piece of art 
succeed in face of a feeling of this sort.” 

“Will New York hear you sing again?” 
the reporter asked. 

“I’m afraid not,” answered the great 
Ternina. “I have worked very hard in my 
life, and my work has left its trace.” 








TO TEACH HELLENIC MUSIC 





New York Greeks Start Project After 
Protesting Against “Elektra” 


\ project to teach Hellenic music in New 
York was formed incidental to the assem- 
bling of about one thousand Greeks in the 
Greek Church, West Thirtieth street, on 
February 9, for the purpose of protesting 
against the production of “Elektra” at the 
Manhattan Opera House. Raymond Dun- 
can, brother of Isadora Duncan, the dancer, 
was the principal speaker, and voiced the 
general sentiment when he expressed the 
belief that the Strauss “Elektra” violates 
all the accepted canons of Greek dra- 
matic structure, defames the Greek classics 
and gives the American people an entirely 
erroneous idea of Greek literature and art. 

The proposed school was announced to 
be started Monday evening, February 14, 
in the Greek Church basement. Instruction 
will be free, and people of any nationality 
may join. 

“Everything that is beautiful and true in 
the drama to-day,” said Mr. Duncan, “has 
its foundation in the Greek drama of cen- 
turies ago. The same is true in regard to 


modern music. All the present musical 
terms and technical knowledge has been 
handed down through the writings of 


Greek dramatists and philosophers. ‘Elek- 
tra,’ which is one of the most beautiful of 
the Greek works, has been molded into one 
of the most vile and immodest plays ever 
put on the American stage. It is our plan 
to devise a way to put real Greek plays and 
music into the hands of the people.” 





To Sing “Messiah” on Handel Anniver- 
sary 

GRANVILLE, O., Feb. 14.—A noteworthy 
performance of Handel’s “Messiah” is ex- 
pected Wednesday evening, February 23, 
when the oratorio will be given in com- 
memoration of the birth of the composer, 
February 23, 1685. The Denison University 
Conservatory Chorus will simg under the 


direction of Carl Paige Wood. The Con 
servatory Orchestra, Orley H. See, direct 
or, will assist, and the soloists will be: 
Millicent Brennan, soprano; Mrs. Eliza 
beth T. Wilson, contralto; Charles Har 
greaves, tenor, and Marcus Kellerman, 
basso. 





Kitty Cheatham Back from Tour 


Kitty Cheatham, who has 
New York after a recital tour, was the 
recipient of many ovations every time she 
appeared. She sang at Ypsilanti on Janu 
ary 28, in Evanston, Ill., Country Club on 
January 29, and at the home of Mrs. Pot- 
ter Palmer, in Chicago. Her songs aroused 
the customary delight in all her hearers 


returned to 





lhe Dresden Court Opera will produce 
Karl von Kaskel’s opera, “The Prisoner of 
the Czarina.” 
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A BEETHOVEN DISCOVERY 


An Unknown Symphony by the Master 
Reported Found in Germany 


Bertin, Feb. 2.—Although its genuine- 
ness is still being investigated, it is given 
out that a new and beautiful symphony of 
seethoven has been discovered by Pro- 
fessor Fritz Stein, director of the College of 
Music of Jena. It is agreed that the music, 
the manuscript of which was found under a 
head of compositions in a corner of the ar- 
chive chamber of the college, has all the qual- 
ities of the great compose r’s earlier manner. 

The symphony is in C sharp and for five 
stringed instruments, flute, two oboes, two 
horns, two trumpets and a drum, is written 
on paper of a sort used in the eighteenth 
century and bears the words “Louis v Bee- 


thoven” and “Symphonie von Beethoven” 
on the cover. 
[hat the composer tried his 'prentice 


hand on symphonies before the well-known 
First Symphony is clear from passages in 
his letters, while the very errors of the 
work are of the same character noticeable 
in several of Beethoven’s early composi 
tions. A minuet, one of the most pleasing 
melodies of the work thus awakened, so to 
speak, from its 120 years’ sleep, is said 
by the critics to exhibit obvious traces of 
the influence of Haydn and Mozart. 


College Cheers for Mme. Landendorff 
Sepatia, Mo., Feb. 6—Frieda Langen- 
dorff gave a song recital at the Sedalia 
Theater here Wednesday night, before a 
demonstrative audience, which was also 
very large, notwithstanding that the weath- 
er was extremely disagreeable. The pro- 
gram embraced the aria, “Ah! My Son,” 
from “Le Prophéte,” Meyerbeer; “Die 
Himmel Ruemen,” Beethoven; “Ich Trage 
Meine Minne,” the aria, “My Heart at Thy 
Sweet Voice,” etc. In her lighter numbers 
she gave “Der Lenz,” by Hildach; a Swe- 
dish folk song, “Der Schweinhirt”; four 
songs in English—“The Cry of Rachel,” by 
Turner Salter; “O Dry Those Tears,” by 
elma di Rigo—so beautifully given that 
the singer was twice recalled; “Thy Beam- 
ing Eyes,” MacDowell; “Still as the Night,” 
3ohm. Among the auditors were eighty- 
five girl pupils from Howard Payne Col- 
lege, Fayette, Mo., and the applause of the 
audience, mingled with the “’Rah, Rah, 
Langendorff!” compelled the singer and 
her accompanist, Isaac N. Jarris, whose 
fine work caused her to insist that he share 
her honors, again and again to the front of 
the stage, R. P. 


Arthur Howell Wilson, a young pupil of 
William Hatton Green, assistant director 
of the Leschetizky School of Piano Play 
ing in Philadelphia, has been engaged to 
play the G Minor Concerto of Mendelssohn 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra at its con- 
cert im the gymnasium of a University of 
Pennsylvania on February 
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AMERICAN PIANO STUDENTS IN BERLIN 








Pupils of Vernon Spencer, the Piano Pedagogue, Photographed in Berlin. From 


Left to Right: 


Marie Sloss, Floyd Robbins, Lorraine Laliberté, Gertrude Mut- 


ton, Bertha Racine; Sitting, Madeleine Archinard 





HELEN REYNOLDS TRIO 


Its Manchester, N. H., Concert Pleases 
Large Audience 


Boston, Feb. 14.—The Helen Reynolds 
Trio, assisted by Bertha Wesselhoeft 
Swift, soprano, gave a concert before 
members of the Manchester (N. H.) In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences in Manches- 
ter a week ago Wednesday evening. The 
program included Haydn’s Trio, No. 3 C 
Major, Edward Schuett’s Waltz-March- 
en, op. 54; Sinding’s Trio in D Major, 
op. 23, and a group of songs by Miss 
Swift. There was a large audience, 
which warmly apnlauded all the numbers 
on. the program. 

The Trio will play at a private musicale 
at the home of Mrs. M. Grant Edmands, 
Brookline, to-day and will give a con- 
cert in Melrose, Mass., February 17. 

Margaret Gorham, pianist of the Trio, 
will play at a recital in Gardner, Mass., 
February 18, and in company with Miss 
Halliday, ’cello of the Trio, will play in 
Salem, February 24. ie De 





How Inspiration Came to Leoncavallo 


A pretty story from Rome has been go 
ing the rounds of the press anent the gene 
sis of Leoncavallojs new musical play, 
“Malbruk,” which was received with much 
favor at its recent premiére. During his 
recent visit to Berlin he attended a party 
given by a manufacturer. Leoncavallo’s 
companion at table was the pretty wife of 
a doctor, who was anxious to secure good 
waltzers for the dance which was to follow 
the dinner. Great was her surprise, how- 
ever, when she discovered that the com 
poser had not entered the ballroom. She 
went to the smoking-room and found him 
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comfortably ensconced in an armchair, en- 
joying a cigar. 

Asked if he was not 
The lady was disappointed. 

“Well, if you do not dance,” she said, 
with something like a pout, “you might 
play a waltz and show that you can be put 
to some use.” 

An idea seized the composer. He laid his 
cigar aside, and the next moment he had 
taken the place of the pianist. He strucs 
up a waltz which he had never played be- 
fore. 

[he couples on the floor gave him inspi 
ration. [he waltz was followed by a polka, 
Leoncavallo sat at the piano for half an 
hour. When he rose the guests flocked 
‘round him and thanked him effusively, The 
master asked his host to find him a quiet 
corner and provide him with pencil and 
paper. Lighting another cigar, he wrote 
the melodies he had played. 

From that moment he decided to write a 
light opera, and a few days afterward he 
was hard at work on the music of “Mal- 
bruk,” 


Reginald de Koven on “Elektra” 


“It would almost seem as if Strauss’s 
music makes its strongest appeal to those 
least musically cultivated, and therefore 
least able to appreciate its musical offences 
and least apt to shrink from its purely ar- 
tistic monstrosities, This, again, if it be 
progress and development, is certainly 
progress and development in the wrong di- 
rection. It has taken centuries to bring 
musical art to the point of development 
where Wagner left it, and it seems almost 
fantastic to admit that it can be within the 
power of one composer who has actually 
given to music nothing new in the way of 
either form or matter, to shake to its foun 
dations and overthrow a temple of art 
which it has taken years to build.”—Regi- 
nald De Koven, music critic of the New 


York World. 





Warm Havana Welcome for Nordica 


HavaANA, Cusa, Feb. 5.—In the concert 
which formally opened the new Havana 
theater, the Polyteama Habafira, last night, 
Lillian Nordica, the star, was introduced 
by President Gomez and received a great 
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welcome from the audience. American res 
idents of the city gave her thirty floral 
pieces, and they and the Spanish part of 
the throng recalled her to the stage many 
times. Her associates on the tour were 
also well received. 





SING “FAUST” IN CONCERT 


Concord, N. H., Oratorio Society As- 
sisted by Excellent Soloists 


Concorp, N. H., Feb. 14.—Gounod’s 
“Faust” was presented by the Concord Ora- 
torio Society at Phoenix Hall, on the eve- 
ning of February 3. The opera was given 
without the necessary costumes or scenic 
effects, but it was scarcely any less enjoy 
able for that reason. Being sung in the 
English language the text was intelligible 
to all, and thé difficult tasks set before 
them were finely overcome by the orches 
tra, and chorus. The audience 
was very large, and occupied nearly every 
available seat in the hall. The title role 
was in the capable hands of H. Lambert 
Murphy, Willard Flint being the Mephisto- 
pheles, Earl Cartwright assuming the part 
of Wagner and Valentine, Grace Williams, 
Marguerite, and Adelaide Griggs, Siebel 
and Martha, Each of these exacting char- 
acters was sung in a manner that many an 
ambitious opera house might well have en- 
vied. Mrs. Williams was encored after 
the “Jewel Song,” which she gave with 
great brilliancy. The impersonation of Me- 
pbhistopheles by Mr. Flint becomes all the 
more remarkable when it is observed that 
he dispensed entirely with the use of a 
score. Mr. Cartwright gave a noble rendi 
tion of the music of Valentine. 

The great chorus sang with a splendid 
body of tone and great spirit. The “Sol- 
diers’ Chorus”’ had to be repeated. Mr. 
Connant deserves the highest praise for 
his training of these singers. The Boston 
Festival Orchestra played superbly, under 
the leadership of Emil Mollenhauer, a con 
ductor thoroughly worthy of the name. 


soloists 





MUSIC IN BIRMINGHAM 





Alabama Teachers and Musicians Pro- 
vide Interesting Programs 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 14.—A most ar 
tistic program was that presented by Glen 
Q. Frierwood at his studio Saturday morn- 
ing, assisted by his talented pupil Ila Nun- 
nally. The song cycle “Woman's Life and 
Love,” by Schumann, was so well rendered 
as to call for long applause. Mr. Frier- 
wood was in an unusually happy mood in 
his Strauss number. He is always at his 
best in arranging a program. It is rumored 
that a book of his own compositions is in 
the hands of a New York publishing house, 
and Birmingham awaits its coming with in 
terest. 

Birmingham musicians turned out en 
masse at the dedication of the Wesley 
Chapel organ, with Rienzi Thomas presid- 
ing, assisted by such able artists as Sara 
Mallam and a picked chorus, among whom 
were recognized many members of the 
Treble Clef Club. Mr, Thomas showed the 
organ to good advantage in his “Batiste” 
number and “Chant Seraphique.” Under 
the spell of his music enough money was 
raised to pay the outstanding debt on the 
organ. 

A very enjoyable recital at Forbes Music 
Hall by the pupils of Monetta Stribling and 
Annie Lou Wood showed how much music 
can be brought together by two popular 
teachers. (Do I use “popular” in the right 
sense, Mephisto? ) 

Russell Brooks, after an absence of four 
years spent in Dresden, comes back home 
for an entire rest. 

Mrs. Flournoy Rivers’s “Children’s Re 
cital” was interesting in the extreme. The 
little tots were made to each play an 
original composition after the program 
numbers, and some children were deserv- 
ing of praise. Elizabeth Jordan’s numbers 
were especially pleasing. Mrs. Rivers told 
the story of “Hansel and Gretel,” and the 
children sang numbers from the opera. 

Daisy Woodruff Rowley entertained the 
Edgewood Literary Club with a talk on 
folk songs. The subject was very ably 
handled. Miss Rowley was assisted by 
Misses Nunnally, Rene and Murphy, and 
Messrs. Klenk, Reitman and Frierwood. 

Norma Schoolar arrives shortly in Bir- 
mingham to visit her mother, who is in 








failing health. Miss Schoolar will remain 
but a short time, as her engagement at 
Essen will not permit a long stay. Press 
notices are most flattering of Miss Schoo 
lar’s success abroad in grand opera. 

Sara Mallam was the hostess at a de 
lightful studio “Kaffee Klatche,” to be re- 
peated every Saturday during February. 
sirmingham’s musical colony was well rep- 
resented, and persuaded Miss Mallam to 
give a few vocal numbers. A Be C. 

Tennyson's poem, “Enoch Arden,” with 
musical accompaniment by Richard Strauss, 
was successfully presented before a large 
and enthusiastic audience at St. Helen’s 
Hall, Portland, Oregon, on February 4, by 
Marjorie lLavey-Baker, elocutionist, and 
Ethel Abbott, pianist. 





Max Reger’s Suite, op. 92, for organ, is 
attracting much attention among organists. 
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SOME OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
PIANISTS SEEN AT CLOSE RANGE 


[Continued from paye 3] 

on the staff of the St. Petersburg Conser- 
vatory. Xaver Scharwenka, who may come 
to America and tour, is doing splendid 
work in Berlin. D’Albert still has a large 
following. He has been so busy with com- 
position that he has little time for concert- 
izing. De Pachmann and Carrefio continue 
very active. Harold Bauer was recently 
heard in Paris. Probably one hundred pian- 
ists are playing in concert in Europe. 

“Piano music is perhaps not so greatly 
appreciated as it should be, if one stops to 
consider what an exclusive right this in- 
strument has to be a leader. in all musical 
work. The piano is the only instrument 
which permits of an entire concert of its 
own without any other aid than a person 
playing it, with the possible exception of the 
organ, which, however, is not used to any 
extent alone for concert purposes. And it 
is able to convey works which are really 
orchestral in their character. The mastery 
of it is perhaps the most difficult of any 
other musical accomplishment. Added to 
this, great physical strength is required to 
play it in the interpretation of much of the 
world’s great music, 

It is rather extraordinary that none of 
the younger artists has come to the fore 
prominently enough to rank as high or 
higher than those of the so-called present 
old school as represented by Paderewski, 
Rosenthal, Busoni, De Pachman and others 
of that standing. The sharpest kind of a 


watch is kept in Europe for budding pian- 
istic talent, but despite this no remarkable 
new pianists have been discovered who will 
snatch the laurels fram the present-day 
‘old school’ performers. Although prodigies 
are constantly being found, with the single 
exception of Josef Hofmann none has ful- 
filled the promises of very early talent, and 
to-day it cannot be said that there is any 
one of the younger pianists who shows the 
promise of being another Liszt or Rubin- 
stein. 

“The development of the pianoforte itself 
has gone ahead of the pianists when one 
refers back to the instruments on which 
such great musicians as Bach, Mozart and 
seethoven composed their music. Pianists 
of to-day must technically play even better 
than artists of those times did, because the 
modern pianoforte, possessing a_ fuller, 
more sonorous tone, is not so easy to 
master as the thinly constructed instruments 
of earlier times. 

“It 1s perhaps hard to give reasons for 
this because there certainly is no diminu- 
tion of students studying the pianoforte. 
In all probability it is because this instru- 
ment requires perfect technic, infallible 
memory, physical strength and the ability 
to produce always what is wanted, beauti- 
fully sounding quality of tone. In the ac- 
quiring of the necessary technic interpre- 
tation is often sacrificed, with the result 
that we have many pianists who can play 
with astonishing speed, but who do fail to 
give meaning to the composition at the 
same time.” i 














“SAMSON AND DALILA”’ 


AS GIVEN AT THE SCALA 








Miian, ItAty, Jan, 31.—‘“Samson and Da- 


lila,” whose first performance this season 
was given at the Scala last evening, is no 
novelty to the Milanese. It was first given 
here at the Dal Verme, 1892. It 
has since had two series of performances at 
the Scala, in 1895 and 1896, and still an- 
other at the Lirico. It is an opera eminently 
suited to the resources of the Scala. Its op- 
portunities for splendid scenic effects, its 
stupendous choruses and charming ballets, 
are all calculated to display the achieve- 
ments of the Scala at their best. 

The choruses were a triumph of pre- 
cision, volume of tone and _ exquisite 
nuances, though the lovely chorus of the 
Philistines, which usually evokes such en- 
thusiasm, was rendered most ineffective by 
the utter inadequacy of the conducting. 
Signor Vitale is a conscientious and pains- 
taking conductor, but entirely lacking in 
breadth or poetry of conception. The score 
of “Samson and Dalila” demands every 
shade of musical coloring, from the ten- 
derest, most voluptuous shading to the 
broadest and most violent climaxes. In this 
Signor Vitale fell most lamentably short. 
The splendid achievements of Venturi, the 
chorus-master, were rather hindered than 
aided by the efforts of the conductor. The 
ballets were altogether charming in color 


in January, 


and suavity of motion. Préobrajensky, 
whose dancing was the principal charm of 
“Pietro Micca,” showed her extraordinary 
versatility by executing an oriental bac- 
chanal which out-Duncaned even Isadora 
herself. 

The principals were hardly as felicitous 
in their sphere as the chorus and ballet in 
theirs. Signor Paoli has a voluminous or- 
gan with an almost unlimited ability to sus- 
tain high notes, ever dear to the Italian 
public. But his voice is rather nasal and 
very metallic, and he seems unable to sing 
anything but mezzo-forte and fortissimo. 
This is very effective in the heroic pas- 
sages, but is hardly adequate to the second 
act, with its seductive, voluptuous strains. 

The Dalila of Signora Parsi-Pettinelli 
was even less satisfactory. Her voice is a 
pure contralto with a fine chest resonance 
in the extreme low tones. But her medium 
are rough and uneven and her upper tones 
strident and unmelodious. 

The setting was very beautiful and artis- 
tic. The scene in Dalila’s garden, with its 
tall jet of a fountain and the setting moon 
glinting on the distant stream, was a poem 
in itself. The final destruction of the Tem- 
ple was a triumph of stage mechanics. 

The usual first night Milan audience dis- 
played a tempered enthusiasm. 

Da UNA POoLtTRONA. 








Gustav Borde Soloist in Musicale in 
Washington, D. C. 


Gustav Borde, the French baritone, ap- 
peared at a musicale in Washington, D. C., 
at the home of Mrs. Edson Bradley. The 
musicale was attended by more than 400 of 
the most prominent people in the political 
and social life of the capital city. Mr. 
Borde was assisted by Isabelle Lejuine- 
Gilibert. In addition to the solos, the two 
artists sang “The Crucifix,” by Fauré, with 
the organ accompaniment by Dr. J. Christo- 
pher Marks, of New York, and a selection 
from Gounod’s “Mireille” and Dubois’s 
“Chanson de la Grue.” The latter had to 
be repeated. 

Mr. Borde appeared alone in two groups 
of French songs, which he sang with ex 
treme finish and delicacy of expression. He 
was well received and was recalled several 
times after each group. 


Dr. Wiillner at Manhattan Concert 


Dr, Ludwig Wiillner was again a soloist 
at a Sunday concert of the Manhattan 
Opera House, February 13, repeating his 
success of two weeks previous. He recited 
“Das Hexenlied” with Max Schilling’s or- 
chestral accompaniment. Orville Harrold, 
Mr. Hammerstein’ s new tenor, captured the 


house with “Una Furtiva Lagrima” and “La 
Donna e Mobile.” 
Mmes. D’Alvarez, 
Trentini, and MM. 
Vallier also sang. 


Orchestral Concert by Peabody Students 


BALtTrmMorE, Feb. 14.—The first concert, 
third season, of the Students’ Orchestra of 
the Peabody Conservatory was given at the 
Conservatory Thursday afternoon, before 
a large audience. Harold Randolph was 
conductor. The members of the orchestra 
played with precision and showed the re- 
sult of excellent training. The opening 
number was Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, 
op. 93, which was well played. Chopin’s 


Gerville-Réache and 
Carasa, Gilibert and 


Piano Concerto in E Minor was master- 
fully rendered by Austin Conradi, accom- 
panied by the full orchestra. The ‘con 


cluding number was Bizet’s Minuetto, Ada- 
gietto and Carillon, from “L’ Arlesienne” 
Suite. W. J. R. 


Kneisel Quartet in Baltimore 


Ba.timore, Feb. 12.—The Kneisel Quar- 
tet presented a fine program at the Peabody 
Conservatory yesterday afternoon, and was 
generously applauded. The Quartet was as- 


sisted by Harold Randolph, pianist. 
W. J. R. 
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JOSEF LHEVINNE IN 
LOUISVILLE CONCERT 


Eminent Pianist Plays with Local 
Symphony Orchestra—Piano 
Music Popular 


Loutsvitte, Ky., Feb. 14.—During Féb- 
ruary Louisville is having a veritable ava- 
lanche of pianists. The local artists are 
being heard in recital and at various enter- 
tainments, while the broader concert field 
is being occupied by Pepito Arriola, who 
has just played his second engagement, and 
who is to make a third appearance with the 
Louisville Symphony Orchestra; Lhévinne, 
who appeared at a matinée on the 11th with 
the Symphony Orchestra, and Busoni, who 
makes his appearance at an evening recital 
at Macauley’s Theater before the month is 
out. 

The appearance of Lhévinne was a no- 
table one, it being his second in three years. 
\Vith the orchestra he played the B Flat 
Ninor Tschaikowsky Concerto in a man- 
ner that aroused the enthusiasm of the au- 
dience to a great degree. His tone was 
splendid in power and bez jutiful in quality. 
In his piano group he played Chopin’s 
Nocturne in B Major, the Schubert-Liszt 
“Soirées de Viennes,” a Czerny étude, Ru- 
binstein’s Staccato Etude and a study for 
the left hand by Scriabine. 

In addition to the piano numbers, the or- 
chestra played the Fifth Symphony of 
Tschaikowsky and an overture by Berlioz. 

This week will be filled with musical of- 
ferings, beginning with the afternoon con- 
cert of the Symphony Orchestra. 

The Oratorio Society, under the direction 
of R. Gratz Cox, will on Thursday evening 
sing the “Creation” with 125 voices, the 
Symphony Orchestra, and Mrs. Amy Krei- 
ger Brann, of Germany, soprano; William 
Beard, of Chicago, bass, and John Bright 
Semple, of local fame, tenor. 

The Haydn Male Chorus of New Albany, 
under the baton of Anton Embs, will give 
an open rehearsal at Music Hall on Tues- 
day, with Miss Roe Roberts, piano soloist, 
and Miss Rowe, harp soloist. mh & 


Mme. de Rigaud to Give Musicale for 
Mme. Langendorff 


Mme. Clara de Rigaud will give a musi- 
cale at her home on Friday, February 18, 
in honor of Mme, Frieda Langendorff, who 
is just returning from an extensive concert 
tour of the South and West. Olive Scho- 
ley, an advanced pupil of Mme. de Rigaud, 
and Frederick Gunster, tenor, will also 
assist. Lisette Frederic, violinist, will play 
the obbligato to a duet sung by Mme. de 
Rigaud and Mr. Gunster. 

(he rehearsals for the annual April con 
cert have already begun, and aside from the 
solos the pupils of this well-known teacher 
will present an “Ave Maria” by Gelbke. 











Emma W. Hodkinson’s Pupils in Con- 
certs 


The pupils of Emma W. Hodkinson will 
be heard in a series of concerts at Miss 
Hodkinson’s residence studio, No, 537 Man- 
hattan avenue, New York. The initial con- 
cert of the series was held on February 7, 
when pupils were heard in chorus, quartet 
and solo work. 


ST. LOUIS EAGER FOR 
METROPOLITAN OPERA 





Five Performances Scheduled for 


the Season—Lhevinne Gives 
Piano Recital 


St. Louis, Feb. 12.—Arrangements for 
the season of grand opera here in April by 
the Metropolitan Opera Company are as 
suming more definite shape. Edward Faust, 
chairman of the committee on production; 
Charles A. Stix>and Guy Golterman have 
been spending the week in New York con- 
ferring with the management as to what 
the répertoire will be and endeavoring to 
have the season of four performances ex- 
tended to a week. A dispatch from New 
York to-day states that the last-named plan 
is undoubtedly impossible, but that St. Louis 
will get an éxtra matinée, making five per- 
formances in all. The committee are trying 
to get productions of “Othello,” “Madama 
Butterfly,” “Pagliacci,” “Hansel and Gre- 
tel” and two others yet to be decided upon. 
A stage will be erected in the Coliseum un- 
der the direction of the Metropolitan Com- 
pany, and it is expected that there will be 
developed one of the best places where 
opera can be given in this country. The 
company will come with full New York 
casts and a full orchestra. There will be 
plenty of cheap seats, and the affair will no 
doubt be one of the greatest things held in 
this part of the country in some time. 

On Monday evening last Josef Lhévinne 
appeared at the Odeon in a recital under 
the auspices of the Union Musical Club be- 
fore the most enthusiastic audience that 
has gathered there in a long time for a 
similar occasion. Mr. Lhévinne not only 
offered a very generous program, but re- 
sponded liberally to encores, one being a 
study in octaves, which was taken at such 
a tempo as to enthuse the audience to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm. He played 
three entire numbers after the regular pro- 
gram had been completed. It was his first 
appearance here in four years. 

William A. Le Mater, who has recently 
returned from a sojourn in England and 
Italy, gave a recital at the Wednesday Club 
Auditorium on Tuesday evening last, as- 
sisted by Mrs. M. Skrainka, soprano; Vella 
Handlan, contralto, and Bessie Morse, elo- 
cutionist. They presented a scene from 

Cavalleria Rusticana.” 

The Symphony Orchestra has been out of 
the city all week, playing in Kansas City, 
St. Joseph, Moberly, Mexico and Columbia 
In each place they were well received and 
return engagements asked for. The soloist 
for the tour was Mr. Du Moulin, first ’cel- 
list. 

Mrs. Robert P. Strine appeared at the reg- 
ular Saturday afternoon concert at A£olian 
Hall this afternoon, accompanied by Serge 
L. Halman. The reading of “Enoch Arden” 
was again given. Mrs. Strine has appeared 
many times here in this number, and gives 
a very finished reading. 

The grand opera company which is being 
formed here by Max Gundlach will begin 
rehearsals soon. It is announced that a 
répertoire of Italian, French and German 
works will be performed during the sea 
son of four months. 

Henri Le Bonte, who appeared here with 
the Symphony Orchestra several weeks 


ago, has been signed with the Boston Op 
era Company. He will report in the near 
future in Boston and take up his work. 
The French Opera Company, of New Or 
leans, will appear here for the first time in 
several years at the Garrick Theater week 
after next. H. W. C 


NEW TENOR MAKES HIS 
OPERA DEBUT AS “ CANIO”’ 


Orville Harrold Back from Successful 
Tour with Mme. Tetrazzini’s 
Company 


FAMOUS GAMUT CLUB 
HAS MUSICAL TREAT 


Los Angeles Society Enjoys a New 
Quartet by One of Its Members— 
Local Musical Activity 


Feb. 10.—The Gamut 
than usual at its 
principal number 





Los ANGELES, CAL., 
Club heard more music 
February dinner. The 
was a quartet by the Swiss composer, Wal- 
ter Rabi. It is written for ‘cello, 
clarinet and piano. These instruments were 
played in the order named by Julius Bier- 
lich, Mrs. von Grofe Menasco, R. C. Woe- 
doeft and A. J. Stamm, the veteran organ 
ist. 

This unusual combination of instruments 
gives the composer an opportunity for more 
tone color than is usually found in quartet 
form, and with a very tuneful gift he has 
produced work that is at times sweetly 
lyric and again has its dramatic moments. 
The impression made by the number was 
such that a vote of thanks was given the 
quartet for presenting one of the best num- 
bers in the history of the club. At this meet- 
ing vocal numbers were given by Gage 
Christopher, baritone, and J. P, Dupuy, 
tenor. The newly elected president, Fred 
W. Blanchard, outlined the club’s necessi- 
ties and proposed an active campaign for 
members and dollars, for the lack of which 
the new management found itself sadly 
handicapped. 

A season of 


violin, 


Italian opera is promised 
Los Angeles by the management of the 
Mason Opera House. The Lombardi Opera 
Company will sing a week at that house, 
beginning February 21, with Esther Ada- 
berto as leading soprano. 

William Mead, the flutist of the local 
Symphony Orchestra, has charge of two or 


three amateur orchestras, of which the 
principal one is that connected with the 
First Congregational Church. He has led 
this band for a dozen years. It now has 


about forty players, and last week gave its 
first concert of the season, at which time 
it played in a manner highly creditable to 
an amateur organization. 

George Wharton James, the well-known 
writer on sports, historical and archzologi 





Mishkin Studios. 


—Photo Copyright, 


ORVILLE HARROLD AS “CANIO” cal subjects, has added music to his accom 
plishments, having substituted on a local 

Fresh from his success on tour with course for Bruce G. Kingsley in a lecture 
Mme. Tetrazzini, Orville Harrold is back on Indian music. In Mr, James and Charles 


in New York, and spent the time from his IF. Lummis are the two best-posted writers 
return until Friday night busily preparing on Southwest Indians. The latter is city 
for his operatic début as Canio in “I Pag- librarian. 

liacci.” It ‘is a great gratification to Oscar Jaroslaw de Zielinski, the Buffalo pianist 
Saenger that his pupil has won such an _§ and littérateur, is here in flight from your 
instantaneous success, even when appearing storms and blizzards. He is a wise man. 
with a star of Mme. Tetrazzini’s magnitude, [his is the best place in the country for a 


and that lady took the deepest interest musician to spend his declining years, just 
in the young tenor. Meanwhile, Mr. Saen as certainly as it is a poor place for an 
ger has so thoroughly coached him, not active musician to attain a competence. Mr. 


de Zielinski is well known as a writer on 
musical themes, having articles in current 
numbers of two prominent educational mu 
sical magazines, and is past president of the 
New York Music Teachers’ Association. 


only preparing him musically for his début 
in opera, but also in the acting and inter 
pretation of the dramatic role, that he 
feels Mr. Harrold will meet with a success 
which will be not only personal, but also 


a tribute to the ability of American teach- He may give one or more piano recitals 
ers to train and prepare artists for the while here. W. F. G. 
great theaters of the world, and a proof ae 

that the European stamp is no longer neces- Elise Kutscherra, a dramatic soprano 
sary, who is a probability for the Manhattan 





next season, alter the operatic clouds have 
cleared away, is now singing in concert in 


Gemma Bellincioni, the Italian 
Paris, 


is singing just now in Warsaw, 


soprano, 
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SINGERS PLEAD FOR OPERA IN ENGLISH 


Mmes. Noria, Homer and Gadski Talk of Its Great Benefits—-Mary 
Garden Objects to Translations, but Would Like to Sing American 
Opera—-Andreas Dippel Sends Approval to the Cause 


Unanimous approval of the project of 
grand opera in English, or at least English 
grand opera in English, is expressed by a 
number of the leading artists of New 
York’s two opera houses in a symposium 
in the New York Times. Andreas Dippel, 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera, sub- 
mits his views, as do also three American 
and one German singer—Mary Garden, 
Jane Noria, Louise Homer and Johanna 
Gadski. Their only disagreement in the 
main is contained in Mary Garden’s opin- 
ion. The Manhattan prima donna objects 
to singing in opera translated into English, 
though perfectly willing to sing in English 
original, 

Those who know opera are well agreed, 
says the Times, that the test of the lan- 
guage will come when an opera already a 
favorite here is given in English by a com- 
pany of the very best singers. What if 
“Falstaff” were given in English? Would 
the audience sit gently through it as it does 
now? Would the average American like it 
and laugh amiably as he does now, losing 
much of the play on language and the finest 
of the wit? Or would he roar with laughter 


and clap his knees and roar again? That 
would be the test. 

Mme. Louise Homer, who suggests this 
test with “Falstaff,” says: “Give them 
something funny, well translated, so that 
none of the more delicate wit is lost. Then 
you will see the difference. I think it will 
be like lifting a curtain and letting in the 
light.” 

Mme. Homer agrees with the others in 
the symposium that the giving of opera in 
the original is the artistic way to do it, and 
confines her argument to opera in English 
for an educational and entertaining rather 
than an artistic purpose... She does not be- 
lieve, nor does any one else, that one per- 
formance will test the success of the lan- 
guage, and thinks English should have an 
equal place with French, German and 
Italian. 

Here is what Mr. 
the subject: 

“As for opera in English, of course | 
approve of it, and as opera becomes more 
popular in this country I think the number 
of English operas must increase. In New 
York and the vicinity, for instance, I think 
we should have a number of houses where 
opera is given entirely in English. And 
throughout the country in smaller cities, 
why should there not be opera in English? 
To be popular, of course, it must be given 
in the language that is understood. In the 
large cities like New York and Chicago it 
cannot be so necessary, for these cities are 
cosmopolitan. 

“Of course, we are interested in the giv- 
ing of opera in English, and if there were 
a popular demand for it, surely it would be 
forthcoming. I think you would find the 
majority of the foreign singers willing to 
do their best with the language. They 


Dippel has to say on 


would learn English quickly enough if it 
were required of them.” 

Mary Garden was emphatic, not to say 
indignant on the subject of translated 
operas. “I don’t say that I will never sing 
opera in English, but I hope never these 
translations; they are awful, simply awful,” 
she averred. “None of the translations are 
good. From French to English or German 
to French—it is impossible; they are ghast- 
ly things. The only way to give opera is to 
give it in the original language. Of course, 
when it comes to the American opera, that 
is a different thing. I would be glad to sing 
an opera written by an American. But at 
present we have not arrived at that, and | 
am of the opinion that we will never be 
great composers of music.” 

Jane Noria thinks opera in English would 
be of untold benefit. 

“There is no reason why the English 
language should not be as singable as any 
other,” declares the Metropolitan soprano, 
“and it is certainly time we had English 
opera; every other country has its own 
opera, and we should have ours. In Russia, 
where they have wonderful opera, they give 
it in no other language than Russian, and 
they are very chary of asking guests who 
have to sing in some other language. Even 
when this is done the opera is given in 
Russian and the visitor uses his own lan- 
guage. The people would never endure a 
long season of opera given as we have it. 
Half of the people who attend opera here 
fail to understand. If they are not familiar 
with the theme or have not read the trans- 
lation they cannot follow the action, and 
as a consequence lose very much of the 
singers’ finest work. It may be just a 
shading of tone to express some emotion. 
It is entirely lost upon the person who is 
not following the dramatic action. He 
catches what seems to him a harsh or gut- 
tural sound. How can he know that it is 
used to express rage?” 

Mme. Gadski has suggestion for the fur- 
thering of opera in English and the culti 
vation of a general love of music in this 
country by establishing opera companies in 
the smaller cities. 

“T am disappointed,” she says, “that both 
Boston and Chicago have failed to become 
centres for the English opera movement. 
[It seems to me that is their opportunity to 
establish a successful and popular opera. It 
must be in English if the majority of peo- 
ple are ever to understand and enjoy it. 
Opera given in a language which is not 
understood can never become popular. In 
Germany the people would not endure it. 

“Giving the operas in the original is a 
wonderfully artistic thing, but I cannot see 
how it could be supported successfully out- 
side of New York, where the population is 
so cosmopolitan. I think all your small 
cities should have opera, and that they 


‘ should—of course, they must—have it in 


English. You have plenty of American 
singers, you have wonderful voices in this 
country. And do you realize that your 
singers have to go abroad—not because you 
have no good teachers, but because the sing- 
ers find no opportunity of entering opera 
here. There are no available operas in 
English in which they can begin.” 























Knicker—There is only one cure for a 


cold. 

Bocker—If the manager gets another 
singer to fill the rdle—New York Times. 

. - * 

She—Did you see many fresh faces at 
the opera the other night? 

He—Oh, yes. Some of them had only 
just been, made that evening.—Minneapolis 
Journal. 


* * . 

“An amateur performer is one who sings 

or plays because he loves music,” explained 
Mrs. Cumrox. 

“That didn’t sound like love to me,’ 
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New York | 


plied her husband. “It sounded more like 
hatred or revenge.”—Ilashington Star. 
7 + + 


Singer—He said my songs wouldn’t do, 
that he didn’t allow profanity in his theater. 

Friend—But you don’t swear. 

Singer—I know, but he said the audi- 
ence would.—New York Telegram. 


- 

Oscar Hammerstein received a frantic 

telegram from an obscure and excited 
tenor. It ran: “My agent tells me that you 


are treating with him about me, offering a 
salary of $700 a night, five performances 
a week and all expenses paid for self and 
wife. Please reply.” 

Hammerstein, feeling economical at that 
moment, condensed his answer into the 
single word: “Cook.”"—New York Tele- 
graph. 


7. * * 


The Artist—Do you know the difference 
between working and playing? 

The Musician—Yes; the man who gets 
music out of a violin is playing; the fellow 
that gets noise out of a drum is working.— 


York Dispatch. 
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THE ART OF SINGING 

Voice Placing to Repertory 

Jeanne Jomelli, Prima 
Donna Soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan and Manhattan 
Opera Houses, N. Y., says. 


September rsth, 1908. 

“I know that by Mme. de 
Rigaud’ s ideas and her method o. 
voice culture, her pupils cannot 
but sing well, and that she does 
not need an opinion from any one, 
but stands all alone, high and 
Ss proud in her profession."’ 
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A VERSATILE MANHATTAN OPERA STAR 





Eva Grippon, French Soprano, 
Has Mastered Many 
Trying Roles 

Among those artists who made their first 
appearance in this city during Oscar Ham- 
merstein’s season of educational opera nane 
disclosed talents of greater promise than 
Eva Grippon, the young dramatic soprano 


who effected her début in the revival of 


“La Juive,” and who by the beauty of her 
voice, the thoroughness of her art, and her 
notable abilities as a tragic actress, was 
actually able to revive a degree of interest 
in this relic of a bygone operatic age. 

She was immediately hailed by press and 
public alike as a most invaluable addition 
to the ranks of the Manhattan Opera Com- 
pany’s dramatic sopranos, and appeared in 
several other roles in rapid succession. Her 
remarkable impersonation of Leonora in 
“Trovatore” was quickly followed by a no 
less remarkable portrayal of so widely dif- 
ferent a part as Tosca in Puccini’s opera. 
This character, by the way, she first sang 
without a single rehearsal in order to fill 
the vacancy caused by the indisposition of 
the singer previously billed, in spite of the 
fact that she had accomplished the arduous 
task of singing the Halévy opera the same 
afternoon. 

Conductors, composers and critics of note 
both here and —one have waxed enthu- 
siastic over Mme. Grippon’s accomplish- 
ments. Jules Massenet, Xavier Leroux, Al 
fred Bruneau and Alexandre Georges have 
each in turn showered her with flattering 
compliments. The late Ernest Reyer hear- 
ing her sing in the studio of her teacher, 
Jean Lasalle, the great air “Salut, Splen 
deur du Jour,” from his own opera “Si- 
gurd,” did her the signal honor of re- 
questing a number of encores. Her first 
public appearance took place in 1906 at the 
“Grands Concerts Symphoniques” of Nice 
and Monte Carlo. 

It was in the exacting masterpieces of 
Weber, Handel, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, 
Lulli and Bellini that she first revealed her 
powers, but showed that, unlike most oper- 
atic artists, she was perfectly in her ele- 
ment on the concert stage, being an ad- 
mirable interpreter of the songs of Schu- 
bert and Schumann. In Paris she drew 
forth a remarkable eulogy from the Minis- 
ter of Fine Arts, Dujardin-Beaumetz, and 
the late Catulle Mendes considered her the 
direct successor of the famous Falcon and 
Krauss. 

Mme. Grippon’s répertoire is large and 
varied. Her ultimate ambitions tend toward 
the interpretation of the greatest of the 








—Photo by Henri Manuel. 
Grippon as “Salomé” in Mas- 
senet’s “Hérodiade” 


Mme. 


Wagnerian roles, for which purpose she has 
already mastered the German language. 
One of her roles is Elektra, in Richard 
Strauss’s sensational music-drama, for which 
her marked dramatic abilities especially fit 
her. During the few years of her career 
she has also won triumphs in “The Hugue 
nots,” “Trovatore,” “La Damnation de 
Faust.” “Ariane,” “Sigurd,” “Hérodiade,” 
“L’Africaine,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Le 
Chemineau” and many other modern and 
old-fashioned works. 





MUSIC IN ERIE, PA. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra Concert 
Arouses Much Enthusiasm 


Erte, Pa., Feb. 14.—The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, at Majestic Theater, Feb- 
ruary 3, was greeted by a fine audience 
which enthusiastically demonstrated its ap 
preciation of the splendid work. Demands 


number, however, 
recognition. The 
Symphony will 


for encores after each 
brought only bows of 
evening with the Boston 
remain a pleasant memory. 

Mrs. Walter Schleicher, soprano soloist 
at the Cathedral, so completely captured 
her hearers at one of the Erie Band Con 
certs by singing DeKoven’s “Can I For- 
get” that she was obliged to respond with 
three encores, 


Otto Ebisch, Methodist 


organist, at First 
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Church, left last Sunday for New York, 
where he will remain several months study 
ing, and incidentally playing the organ at 
the Church of the Redeemer, Paterson, 
N. J., of which Chrystal Brown, formerly 
of Erie, is the choir director. Nina Moore, 
a clever organist, will substitute for Mr. 


Ebisch during his absence from Erie. 
E. M. 


MME. SAMAROFF WITH 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Rochester and Syracuse Audiences Ap- 
plaud Refined Art of Young 
American Pianist 





Rocnuester, N. Y., Feb. 14.—Both Roches- 
ter and Syracuse have been completely 
captivated by the playing of Olga Samaroff 
at the recent concerts of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. On February 6 she per 
formed the Liszt Concerto in E Minor be- 
fore an enormous audience at the Lyceum 
Theater in the former city, and the verdict 
of the entire gathering amounted to the 
statement that it could not possibly have 
been done better. Upon this wonderful 
composition she lavished all her emotional, 
technical and intellectual gifts, and the re 
sult was an interpretation of unsurpass- 
able warmth, breadth and authority of con- 
ception. As is so often the case at the 
appearance with this orchestra of a great 
artist, her hearers were disappointed in 
being unable to obtain any extra numbers 

At the Syracuse concert she was heard in 
the Rubinstein D Minor Concerto, and 
merely repeated her Rochester triumph. 
Rubinstein spared the unfortunate pianist 
no knotty technical problem in this work. 
At Mme. Samaroff's hands, however, no 
such problems seemed to exist. The more 
perfect an artist’s technic the less likely 
is it to obtrude itself upon the higher quali- 
ties of a performance, and therefore what 
the audience did find special cause to de 
light in was the wealth of feeling, the 
alternz ite poetry, grace and virility of the 
pianist’s rendering. Not the least of Mme. 
Samaroff’s qualifications are her admirable 
poise, self confidence and freedom from 
disturbing exaggerations and mannerisms 
of any description. 

She was recalled to the stage many times 
at the close of the concerto, and here again 
it was only the inflexible regulations of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra that pre- 
vented her gratifying her hearers with sev 
eral encores. 


ONLY FIEDLER AND MUCK 


No Other Conductors Were Considered 
for the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


C. A. Ellis, manager of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, has authorized the fol- 
lowing statement regarding the re-engage- 
ment of Max Fiedler as director : 

“In the hope of putting an end to the 
various reports and rumors which are be- 
ing printed regarding the conductorship of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, the man- 
agement of the orchestra desires to state 
with utmost emphasis that the only musi- 
cians who have been considered for the 
post of conductor this year are Max Fied- 
ler, who has just been engaged for a fur- 


ther term of two years, and Dr. Karl 
Muck, of Berlin. No other conductors have 
been approached, nor has the possibility 


of engaging any other than Mr. Fiedler 
of Dr. Muck been even considered.” 


It is rumored that Alice Lakin, the Eng 
lish contralto now touring this country, 1s 
to marry a Chicago business man at the 


close of the season. 


NO SOLOIST AT THIS 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Emil Oberhoffer Tries a New Ex- 
periment for Minneapolis and 
Meets with Success 


MINNEAPOLIS, Feb. 14.—The Minneapolis - 
Symphony Orchestra tried the experiment 
of giving one of its concerts of the season 
without a Friday evening, and it 
proved to be one of the finest programs of 
Never has the orchestra played 
with better unity technically and in spirit, 
never have the men seemed in such 
close sympathy with the conductor, Emil 
Oberhoffer. 

The symphony of the evening was the 
“Pathetique” No, 6, in B Minor, by Tschai- 
kowsky, which has been heard several 
times in the city, but never has the won- 
derful work been given a more profound 
and illuminating reading than by Mr. Ober- 
hoffer and his men Friday evening. 

It created a deep impression, and was 
listened to with the most intense interest. 
At the close of the last somber chord there 
was absolute silence for a moment as 
though the effect had been overwhelming, 
then there came a burst of spontaneous 
applause, so enthusiastic that Mr. Oberhof- 
fer responded several times, finally giving 
the signal for the men to rise and receive 
their share of the appreciation. 

The program opened with the ballet 
music from the pantomime “Les Petits 
Riens,” by Mozart, which was delightfully 
played. Ihe serene music of the “Good 
Friday Spell” from “Parsifal” followed the 
great symphony. 

For the first time, the orchestra gave the 
tone-poem “Don Juan,” op. 20, by Richard 
Strauss. The opinions of musicians differ 
widely on this extraordinary music, but 
the general opinion was that Strauss had 
not succeeded in making music tell the life 
story of a Don Juan. 

The “Tannhauser” overture, magnificently 
played, closed the program, which had been 
such an innovation and proved so great a 
success. 

At the previous Sunday afternoon concert 
the soloist was Sidney Silber, a most prom- 
ising, young pianist from Omaha, Neb., 
who played Saint-Saéns’s Concerto No, 2 
in G Minor, op. 22, and winning most 
enthusiastic applause for his fine technic 
and musicianly style. E. B 
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FROM ‘‘ MUSICAL AMERICA” READERS 











Another Candidate for the Music Crit- 
ics’ Hall of Fame 


WILKESBARRE, Pa., Feb. 12, 1910. 
To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 

Your quotation of the way music criti 
cisms “may be wrote,” as this interesting 
paragraph appeared in your issue of Feb- 
ruary 5, reminds me of one I scrap-booked 
some months ago, from a daily evening 
paper in Wilkesbarre, Pa., and having ref- 
erence to the Christmastide entertainment 
afforded by an organist and quartet in a 
prominent—in fact, the most prominent— 
Presbyterian church of the city, and it’s a 
city of seventy thousand at that, with im- 
mediate suburbs of seventy thousand more. 

He begins by describing the organ 
“niece,” the Magi Kings, “a truly wonder- 
ful piece of work,” in which all through 
“one could almost see the long, shimmering 
rays of light from the star to the feet of 
the Magi Kings.” You will notice that the 
rays were long, that they shimmered, and 
that they came at the feet of the Kings— 
why this arrival of the star rays I do not 
know, and have never pretended to inquire. 
Then there was “the” (sic) adagio by 
Frank Ries, played upon the violin by Miss 
* * * “This clever artist made her usual 
impression upon her audience, and it was 
with much regret that the last notes of the 
composition were heard.” Those who are 
familiar with the adagio of the familiar 
suite will readily understand this feeling of 
regret. But to go on: The writer says: 
“This was followed by a cantata, The An- 
nunciation, which was fairly and in some 
parts very well rendered, though some of 
the soprano notes were too high and the 


bass was rather quavery on his solos. What 
seemed to take the fancy, though, was an 
old Christmas carol arranged for four 
voices by Mr. * * * This was sung un- 
accompanied, though it can hardly be calles 
that, as while one was singing a sort of 
solo the other three hummed a soft accom- 
paniment, thus forming a very pleasing 
combination.” 

There was delight fully 


more of this 


quaint style of musical criticism, but this 
will suffice—and, besides, we are forbidden 
too much luxury in Lent. W. B. 





Vocal Music in the Vernacular 


To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 

“T had rather speak five words with my 
understanding, that by my voice I might 
teach others also, than ten thousand words 
in an unknown tongue.” 

Many a sermon can be found in the words 
of a poet. In our churches, of how little 
value would our sermons be if spoken in 
a foreign tongue. Can there be a more 
serious reason for having all vocal music 
in our country sung in the vernacular? So 
long as the contrary system exists it is a 
direct detriment to a national musical art. 
When English is demanded in all branches 
of vocal art, our own composers, poets and 
dramatists will obtain that logical place in 
art which exists in all art-making and art 
loving countries, and musical art in Eng- 
lish-speaking lands will rise to the level of 
other lands. We must have out poets sung, 
for it is the thought to which they have 
given expression which is an inspiration to 
music. Policy dare play no réle in such a 
cause. ELeanor Everest FReer. 





MISS HILKE IN RECITAL 





Soprano of St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
Entertains in Mendelssohn Hall 


Kathrin Hilke, soprano, was heard in a 
song recital at Mendelssohn Hall, New 
York, last Saturday afternoon. Although 
the occasion marked her first appearance 
on the concert stage, she has long been 
known for her musical work in St. Pat 
rick’s Cathedral, and is consequently no 
novice. Miss Hilke offered an ambitious 


program of songs in German, French and 
English, by Schubert, Brahms, Hugo Wolf, 
Duparc, Cesek, Tremisot, MacDowell, 
Chadwick and Foote. The young artist ap- 
peared to give considerable pleasure to an 
audience of moderate size, being generous- 
ly applauded and receiving a number of 
handsome floral tributes. She is the pos- 
sessor of a voice of large volume, naturally 
pleasing in quality, though not always em 
ployed with deference to the correct meth- 
ods of tone production. It is most satis- 
fying in mezza voce passages, and for this 
reason her best work was accomplished in 
the dainty French songs of Cesek and Du- 
parc. She is not without temperament, and 
gave evidence of the fact in Schubert's 
“Junge Nonne,” which was done with a 
good deal of feeling for its dramatic con- 
tent. Several of the Brahms numbers were 
redemanded by the audience. 

Miss Hilke had as her accompanist Coen- 
raad V. Bos, who played with the same 
skill that he has by this time led his hearers 
to take as a matter of course. 





Washington Pianists Give Recital 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 15.—Despite a 
bad snowstorm, the piano recital by the 
pupils of the Von Unschuld University of 
Music was exceptionally well attended. 
Katherine L. Jones, contralto, assisted with 
several ballads. An unusual treat was af- 
forded those present by the playing of 
Mme. Von Unschuld herself. The pupils 
taking part were: Miidred Kolb, Ellen 
Dudley, Mary Donohue, Mary K. Lynch, 
Constance Ayer, Mrs. W. C. Massie, Ethel 
Fischer, Mary D. Knapp, E. Pearl Myers, 
Lillie Patsche and Louis A, Potter, Jr. 

Mme. Roma D. Hempstead was heard in 
a vocal recital last week at the residence 
of Franklin K. Lane, Commissioner of In- 
terstate Commerce. Katherine McNeal was 
the accompanist. 

Ruth St. Denis, the classic interpreter 
of Hindoo dances, is holding forth at the 
National Theater for four matinées this 
week. W. H. 
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BUSONI IN BUFFALO 





Another Triumphal Recital Added to His 
American Visit 


Burra.o, N. Y., Feb. 14.—The sensation 
which Ferruccio Busoni has been creating 
in other cities was repeated in Buffalo when 
he gave a piano recital in Convention Hall 
on Friday. Busoni’s astounding qualities, 
his great intellectuality and individuality, 
have been sufficiently commented upon to 
not need repetition here. His arrangement 
of Bach’s Chaconne and Choral Vorspiele, 
though of very much interest and education 
to the musicians in the audience, were 
rather coldly received, a fact not surprising 
when one considers how very seldom an 
audience is given the opportunity ot get 
more familiar with Bach’s music. After 
Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 53, of which the 
Rondo was especially exquisite in concep- 
tion, there came Chopin’s Sonata in B Flat 
Minor, with which Busoni enthused his 
listeners to such extent that he was com- 
pelled after repeated recalls to play an en- 
core, Chopin’s Polonaise in A Flat. 

The climax was reached when in the 
same effortless manner Busoni played three 
Fantasies by Liszt, not only with dazzling 
rapidity and flawless technic, but in so re- 
markable a style and with such extraordi- 
nary effects that the audience became wild- 
ly enthusiastic, cheering and coming on the 
stage, clamoring for encores, M. B 





Mme. Osborn-Hannah’s Popularity in 


Chicago 


Cuicaco, Feb. 12.—The recent triumph 
of Jane Osborn-Hannah in her operatic 
début in the role of Elsa, in “Lohengrin,” 
at the Auditorium, and also her fine ora- 
torio work with the Apollo Club in “Ruth,” 
brought out the warmest congratulations of 
the musical public, and was especially grat- 
ifying to her many personal friends in Chi- 
cago, who have followed with interest dur- 
ing the years of her choir and concert work 
here. For a number of years she was a 
conscientious student under the exacting 
instruction of Mme. Hess-Burr, to whom 
she gives unstinted praise for her inspiring 
and artistic training. G 





Myrtle Elvyn in the Northwest 
Cuicaco, Feb. 12—During the past week 
Myrtle Elvyn was heard in recitals at Bel- 
lingham and Everett, Wash., and during 
the coming week will appear in Tacoma and 
Seattle, Wash., and Eugene, Ore. 
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BUFFALO QUARTET ACTIVE 


Ball-Goold Players Give 
Series of Concerts 


BurFFa.o, N. Y., Feb. 14.—The Ball-Goold 
Quartet gave the first of the twenty pro- 
posed school concerts before a large audi- 
ence of children last week. These concerts, 
if continued each year, will prove of much 
beneficial influence on Buffalo’s musical de- 
velopment. The Ball-Goold Quartet has al- 
ready considerably increased the apprecia- 
tion and comprehension of chamber music, 
and would deserve a great deal of credit, 
if only for this. 

At the third concert of their own series 
at AZolian Hall on February ro the audience 
filled the hall, and was very appreciative, 
when Beethoven's Quartet, op. 18, No. 2, 
and Ludwig Bonvin’s “Melodie” were 
presented in a very enjoyable manner. 
The latter is a short, melodious, ad- 
mirable composition by our local com- 
poser which will be a welcome addition to 
many chamber music programs, and a di- 
rect favorite with the audience. Of César 
Franck’s Quintet in F Minor, with Mme 
Blaauw at the piano, the Buffalo Express 
said: “Its wealth of charming melodies, its 
involved yet skilful harmonies, its atmos 
phere of nobility and mysticism, were all 
emphasized in the player’s conception and 
delivery of the work. 

At the fourth of the Saturday Afternoon 
Musicales, which each time draw larger au 
diences, the Beethoven, Bonvin and C 
Franck numbers were repeated and Miss 
Cadwell and Miss Paula Cronyn sang duets 
and solos by César Franck. These beauti 
ful songs were rendered with the usual re 
finement and understanding. 

The fifth Sunday afternoon concert was 
given by the.quartet at the home of Mrs. 
Porter Norton in Gates Circle, at which 
D’Ambrosio’s Quartet, op. 42, was given 
for the second time this season by special 
request. M. B. 


Interesting 





LIEDERKRANZ SOLOIST 





Yolanda Méré Delights Carnegie Hall 
Audience by Brilliant Playing 


Playing with her usual brilliancy and 
beauty of style, Yolanda Méré, pianist, de- 
lighted a large crowd in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Saturday evening, February 12 
when she appeared as soloist with the Ger 
man Liederkranz. Her rendering of Liszt's 
A Major Concerto and minor pieces of 
Rachmaninoff and Chopin earned her many 
recalls. 

The choruses of the Liederkranz 
assisted by Edith Magee, contralto; Emil 
Zeh, tenor, and Jacob Weibley, bass. Ar- 
thur Claassen conducted. Bach’s cantata, 
“God’s Time Is the Best,” and choruses 
by Neumann, Spicker, Wolgemuth and 
Haydn were sung with fine effect. 


were 





Emma Destinn to Linger Here 


Emmy Destinn, the dramatic soprano of 
the Royal Opera House in Berlin and the 
Metropolitan, Opera House in New York 
this season, is arranging to remain in this 
country for some time after the opera sea- 
son. She does not only want to work in 
America, she avers, but also to see some- 
thing of it. Her first trip West will be 
toward the end of April, when she goes to 
Cincinnati to prepare for the May Festival, 
at which she will be one of the prominent 
soloists. 


AUTUMN HALL WITH 
PAUR'S ORCHESTRA 


Young American Violinist Wins 
New Laurels at Pittsburg 
Concerts 


PirtsBurG, Feb. 14.—Autumn Hall, a vio- 
linist about whom not a great deal has been 
said, but who made a favorable impression 
here, was the soloist at last week’s pair of 
concerts of the Pittsburg Orchestra. Direc- 
tor Paur and the orchestra patrons were 
especially delighted over the young woman’s 
work. 

She played Saint-Saéns’s third concerto. 








AUTUMN HALL 


The general impression was that she has 
splendid temperament and an abundant sup- 
ply of technique, her tones being of a most 
exquisite and alluring character. As en 
cores she played Saint-Saéns’s “The Swan 
with harp accompaniment by Mr. Vito, the 
recent find made by the orchestra. Carl 
Bernthaler assisted at the piano when the 
second encore was given. 

The orchestra played Liszt’s “Faust” 
symphony, which was given a splendid ren 
dition. In Saint-Saéns’s symphonic poem 
“Danse Macabre” Leo Altman had the vio- 
lin solo part, and it was an enjoyable fea 
ture. Bizet’s charming suite “L’Arlesienne”’ 
the first, also proved an enjoyable number. 


B. © 





Leopold Auer, the violinist, who was 
Mischa Elman’s teacher, was recently deco- 
rated by the Czar of Russia. 


AN AMERICAN BOY-WONDER 


Sixteen-year-old Violinist Wins Admira- 
tion of Rome 
12.—Musicians who have 
Colbertson play the violin 
He is only a six- 


Rome, Feb. 
heard Sascha 
marvel at his genius. 
teen-year-old American boy, but already 
his master has told him that he can teach 
him no more. A great future is predicted 
for him, and his present remarkable suc- 
cess is proving that America is keeping 
pace with the rest of the world in its 
musical prédigies as well as in other mani- 
festations of art. 

Sascha recently delighted the American 
Ambassador by his playing, and also gave 
a private recital for Mr. and Mrs. Fair- 
banks, which occasioned the remark by the 
former Vice-President that he was proud 
to belong to the same nationality as the 
young genius. At a concert in the large 
National Theater «he audience, including 
several Ambassadors, members of the Ro- 
man aristocracy and the whole of the 
American colony, went wild over him. He 
has already played twice before the Sacred 
College, headed by Cardinal Merry del Val, 
and was received most benevolently by the 
Pope, who gave him a gold medal. 

Young Colbertson’s father is an Ameri 
can, and he himself was born in America, 
but his mother is Russian. 





A “RECIPROCITY CONCERT” 


St. Paul Club Presents a Program For 
Minneapolis “Thursday Musical” 


MINNEAPOLIS, Feb. 14.—The second reci- 
procity program, arranged by the Thursday 
Musical this season was given by the Schu- 
bert Club of St. Paul. The Unitarian 
Church was filled with the club members 
and also members of the Schubert Club 
were present. The visiting musicians gave 
a delightful program, and were all re. 
ceived with enthusiasm. 

Loto McMillan, a talented young vio 
linist, showed musical feeling as well as 
fine technic and full, round tone. She gave 
“Romance,” by Ambroise; esas by 
Beethoven, and “Meditation” from “Thais,” 
by Massenet. 


Mrs. Jessical De Wolf, the leading so 
prano of St. Paul, sang a group of songs 
with the artistic finish and _ intelligence 


always characterize her work. 

numbers included old Italian songs, 
songs by Van Eyken and a 
folk song, Schubert’s “Hark, Hark, the 
Lark,” and a lullaby which was encored. 
Two Indian songs set to music by Cadman, 
Arensky’s “But Lately in Dance” and the 
“Cadiz Maids,” by Delibes, completed her 
varied program. Mrs. Robert E. Olds and 


which 
Her 


two German 


Mrs. Charles D. Robinson gave Luiszt’s 
“Les Préludes,” arranged for two pianos, 
with fine interpretative spirit Ee. B. 


—_~ 


Pilzer Trio Plays American Work 

Maximillian Pilzer, violinist and concert 
master of the Volpe Symphony Orchestra, 
appeared with a trio, the other members of 
which were Nathan Fryer, pianist, and 
Paul Kefer, ‘cellist, at the Harvard Club 
on February 6, and at a New York musi- 
cale on February 11. The principal com- 
position played was a trio by the American 
composer, Blair Fairchild. The composi- 
tion was enthusiastically received, and its 
excellent presentation won high commen- 
dation from the composer. 


DUPONT'S “LA GLU" 
WARMLY PRAISED 


Paris Hears Glowing Accounts of 
Operatic Version of Richepin’s 
Novel 


Paris, Feb. 12.—The opera “La 
Glu,” the music by Gabriel Dupont and the 
libretto by Henry Cain from Jean Riche 
pin’s novel of the same name, has aroused 
the utmost enthusiasm of all have 
heard it. It was produced recently in Nice 
Paris would like to hear it 
likely that 
tune first. 


new 


who 


soon, but it is 


Berlin will have the good for 


It will be produced at the Im 
perial Opera House in Berlin early next 
season. 

Dupont’s music, which the sister of the 
Kaiser, the Princess of Saxe-Meiningen, 
has praised in highest terms in a letter io 
her brother, has been quite as much to the 
taste of his other critics. It is rich in mel 


ody and poetic feeling, and the orchestra 
tion is admirable. 
The title of the opera, “La Glu,” mean 


ing birdlime, is applied to a Parisienne who 
hegins an intrigue with a young Breton 
fisherman to gratify a passing whim. He 
falls so desperately in love with her that he 
tries to kill himself when he discovers she 
is not faithful to him. His mother prevents 
him from succeeding in his attempt, and to 
rescue him again, when his charmer strives 
to lure him back, murders her. 

The remarkable success of the operatic 
version of “Quo Vadis” is indicated by the 
fact that it was the only spectacle in Paris 
to attract undiminished crowds during the 
two weeks of the flood. Its success in the 
provinces has been just as remarkable. In 
Orleans it has had thirty performances to 
immense audiences, and it has played with 
great success in Lyons, Bordeaux, Rouen, 
Antwerp and Marseilles. 

Anna Pavlova and Michel 
celebrated Russian dancers, will leave 
Cherbourg to-morrow for New York, 
where they will fill an engagement at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Otto Kahn 
and Clarence Mackay, who saw them dance 
in Paris, prompted the director of.the Met- 
ropolitan to invite them to America. 


Nordkin, the 





Erich Ochs Would Form New Quartet 

Erich Ochs, of No. 25 West Eighty-third 
street, New York, who performed upon the 
newly invented “viola tenore” with the 
Damrosch Orchestra last Sunday, is inter 
ested in organizing a quartet in America 
similar to that in which he has played in 
Jerlin. This organization, Professor Rit 
ter’s Quartet, has played with much success 
in Berlin, and has demonstrated the unique 
value of a quartet composed of violin, 
viola, viola tenore and ’cello 





Emma Eames in Paris 

Paris, Feb. 12.—Emma Eames, who fled 
to Brussels during the recent flood, has re- 
turned here. It was hoped that she would 
be able to sing at Monday’s concert of the 
American colony for the benefit of the flood 
sufferers, but the committee in charge of 
the affair has been informed that she will 
not. 





DR. MUIR’S 


47 VVEST 42D STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








Dear Muir: What 
cabinet. 


give me to exercise my art. 


splendid results follow from your treatments! 
I am delighted to hear of the great success you are achieving, for I know it is deserved. 
Ever yours most sincerely, 
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The Stern Conservatory of Music 
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22a Bernburgerstrasse (Phiiharmonie), Bertin, S. W. 
Royal Professor Custav Hollaender, Director 
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Klatte, Prof. Philipp Ruefer, Prof. E. E. Taubert, Arthur Willner, 
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Eisenberger, Alexander von Fielitz, Guenther Freudenberg, Bruno 
Hinze-Reinhold, Ernest Hoffzimmer, Emma Koch, Prof. Martin 
Krause, Prof. James Kwast, Ludwig Schytte, August Spanuth, 
Frieda Kwast-Hodapp. Dr. P. Lutzenko, Gustav Pohl, Prof. Ph. 
Ruefer, Prof. A. Sormann, Theodor Schoenberger, Prof. E. E. 
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Marie Berg, Eugen Brieger, Margarete Brieger-Palm, Mme. 
Blanche Corelli, Frau Lydia Hollm, Karl Mayer (Chamber Singer) 
Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner, Nicolaus Rothmuehl Royal 
Chamber Singer), Sergei Klibansky, Dr. Paul Bruns- ° 
Adolph Schultze, Wladyslav Seidemann, Alfred Michel. OPER- 
ATIC CLASS—N. Rothmuehl. VIOLIN—Prof. Gustav Hollaen- 
der: Alexander Fiedemann, Max Gruenberg, etc., etc. HARP— 
Franz Poenitz. ORGAN—Bernhard Irrgang, Royal Musical Di- 
rector. ‘CEL.LO—Eugen Sandow, Erich Hollaender, etc., etc. 
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Branche Institute. Pupils received at any time. Consultation 
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SEEN BY A STANDEE AT “ ELEKTRA” 





The New York Sun recently published the above silhouette, representing a 


view from the rear of the Manhattan 
“Elektra.” 


Opera 
While the principals are not identified, at least three of them will be rec- 


Heuse during a performance of 


ognized as Charles Henry Meltzer (on the extreme left), the scholarly critic of the 
American; Oscar Hammerstein (under the hat) and William J. Guard (talking to 
the impresario), the diplomatic press representative who is popular with ‘every news- 


Daperman who knows him. 








CARNEGIE HALL NEW YORK 


MAROONED BY FLOOD 


Mme. Dereyne, Opera Singer, Had Some 
Thrilling Experiences 


Interesting experiences in the Paris 
flood were recounted by Mme. Fely 
Dereyne, lyric soprano, who arrived in 
New York, February 11, to fill a six 
weeks’ engagement at the Boston Opera 
House. Mme. Dereyne sang two years 
ago at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

“We had come up from Marseilles,” 
said Mme. Dereyne, “and instead of stop- 
ping at a hotel had accepted the invi- 
tation of some friends who had an apart- 
ment at 10 Rue de Pepiniére. This is 
quite near the Gare St. Lazare, and 
the first we knew that there was really 
danger was when we heard that the 
water had risen in the Gare St. Lazare. 

“Then the flood came creeping toward 
us. The water kept rising until it had 
reached a level of three feet on the first 
floor. We were on the second. There 
was some food in the apartment, but the 
electricity was cut off, and all the illumi- 
nation we had the first night was fur- 
nished by two candles that my hostess 
happened to have in the apartment. It 
was awful. One could not curl one’s 
hair. 

“We were in much terror the second 
night, I more for fear that my new cos- 
tumes would be ruined than for my 
personal safety. Then on the morning 
of the third day some friends who had 
become anxious for our safety came 
along in a boat looking for us. We had 
packed our trunks, and they took them 
and us into the boat and rowed and 
pushed for about a quarter of an hour 
before we got to a dry street. We were 
landed on one of the boulevards, and 
there we had to wait half a day for a car- 
riage to come along and take us and our 
trunks to the Grand Hotel.” 

Since leaving here Mme. Dereyne has 
sung in both Lisbon and Buenos Ayres, 
and at the close of her Boston season 
she is to return to Lisbon. 





Brooklyn Arion Concert 


The twelfth annual choral concert of the 
Brooklyn Arion Society was held in the 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, on Tues- 
day, February 10, Arthur Claassen conduct- 
ing. The assisting artists were Bella Alten, 
soprano; Lillian Funk, soprano; Edith Ma- 
gee, contralto; Berrick Von Norden, tenor ; 
Carl Schlegel, baritone; Clarence White- 
hill, bass, and Otto Fischer, piano. The 
chorus, consisting of 120 women in addi- 
tion to the usual 125 men, sang works by 
Schubert, Zerlett and Wengert, the wnac- 
companied. singing of the men in the first 
three numbers being especially well done 
as degards shading and expression. In 
the Schumann Cantata “Pilgrimage of the 
Rose,” however, their work was not equal 
to that of the women, and their intonation 
was far from perfect. The cantata itself 
is not one of Schumann’s most inspired 
works, and its effect on the audience was 
somewhat dispiriting. The soloists acquit- 
ted themselves to the satisfaction of every- 
body, their respective contributions con- 
sisting of songs by Liszt and Wolff, and 


short dances by Bach and Boccherini. 
H. B. D. 


GERMANY’S NATIONAL ANTHEM 


“Heil Dir im Siegerkranz,” but 
“Deutschland” Most in Use 


“Heil Dir im Siegerkranz” is not the 
German national anthem, according to a 
correspondent of the New York Times, 
who, answering an assertion of another 
correspondent to that effect, asserts: 
“Heil Dir” is no more the German na- 
tional anthem than “America” is the 
American national anthem, though both 
are sung to the air of “God Save the 
King.” The late Rev. S. F. Smith, a 
New England Baptist clergyman, in 
writing “America,” no doubt intended 
to provide his fellow-countrymen with 
another patriotic song; but as he failed 
to discover, or compose, a special and 
distinctive melody “America” has never 
taken the place of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” or “Hail Columbia.” 

Neither is ‘Was ist das Deutschen 
Vaterland?” or “Die Wacht am Rhein” 
the German national anthem of the twen- 
tieth century. The latter gives needless 
offense to the French and is considered 
too revolutionary for these “piping times 
of peace.” 

The German patrictic hymn now most 
in vogue (as anyone can testify who has 
sailed on a German liner) is ‘“Deutsch- 
land, Deutschland ueber Alles, ueber 
Alles in der Welt” (“Germany, Germany, 
Over All—Over All in the World!’’) 

“Deutschland,” I may add, besides hav- 
ing a special melody written for it by 
the famous Franz Abt, is also often sung 
to the music of the Austrian national 
hymn. 


Not 





MISS MICHELSON’S RECITAL 


Young Pianist Makes a Successful Début 
at Mendelssohn Hall 


Henriette Michelson, a young pianist, 
was heard in a recital at Mendelssohn 
Hall, New York, on Friday afternoon of 
last week. Miss Michelson offered a pro- 
gram consisting of Beethoven’s “Sonata 
Appassionata,’ César Franck’s “Prelude, 
Aria and Finale” in E Major, two mazur- 
kas by Percy Goetschius, three numbers 
from Schumann’s “Fantasie-Stiicken,” and 
Brahms’s “Variations on a_ Paganini 
Theme.” The young lady’s work was re- 
ccived with many evidences of favor on 
the part of a good-sized audience, and at 
the close of the second number she was 
the recipient of several handsome bouquets. 
She is gifted with strong wrists and re- 
markably supple fingers, and experienced 
little difficulty in coping with rapid pas- 
sages in single notes or in octaves. Her 
tone is of* large size, but lacks somewhat 
in variety of color and nuance. After the 
Goetschius mazurkas, which she played very 
charmingly, she was obliged to rise and 
tow in response to the applause a number 
of times. 





Pupils of Ethel Abbott appeared in a 
recital on Tuesday evening, February 1, in 
St. Helen’s Hall, Portland, Ore., present- 
ing an interesting and varied program. 
Among those who appeared were the Misses 
Walther, Auterson, Zimmer, Church, Smith, 
Fratt, Vedder, Lloyd, Wilson and Richards. 
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NEW YORK DEBUT OF 
A NEW INSTRUMENT 


The ‘* Viola Tenore’’ Heard for 
the First Time at the Dam- 
rosch Orchestra Concert 


A newly invented instrument, the “viola 
tenore,” was heard at the concert of the 
New York Symphony Society at the New 
Theater on Sunday afternoon, February 
13. The program was as follows: 


“Fantastique”; 
Sarabande, 





Soli for 


Berlics; Symp¥ony, 
tg es Tey | (b) Saint- 


Viola tenore, (a) Bach 


Saéns, Cavatine, Erich Ochs; Brahms, Symphony ° 


No. 1, op. 68, in C Minor. 

The course of Berlioz which the public 
is now getting is certainly something to 
awaken interest and reflection. When one 
pauses to think how long ago these works 
were written, it must be confessed that 
they are most extraordinary as regards in- 
strumentation and formal freedom. But in 
an age when a Beethoven and a Schubert 


were already history, such harmonic and 
melodic paucity as these works present 
seems inexcusable. But Berlioz was a great 
reformer, and great reformers are almost 
necessarily one-sided. In order that they 
niay have the exaggerated ‘force necessary 
to carry certain great issues needful to 
progress, nature, by the law of compensa- 
tion, deprives them of other qualities; and 
so Berlioz must be forgiven much for his 
great achievement in shaking France out 
of its academic sleep and .warming it up 
with romanticism in art. 

The best things intrinsically in the Fan- 
tastic Symphony are the close of the third 
movement, “Scene in the Fields,” where a 
somber and lonesome mood is depicted 
with poetic convincingness, and the last 
movement, with its greater variety of effect 
and greater richness of imagination, than 
the earlier movements. Certain effects upon 
which Berlioz could count in his own day 
are, because of the evolution of musical 
psychology, no longer operative. What is 
merely theatrical in the Fantastic Sym- 
phony has not much effect upon the audi- 
ence. But such portions of the work as are 
truly poetic are still capable of seizing upon 
the imagination of the hearers. The work 
was given a very brilliant performance. 

The string players of the orchestra 
stared when Erich Ochs drew his bow 
across the strings of his viola tenore. It 
was a new sensation for them. The instru- 
ment has only recently been invented, and 
this was Mr. Ochs’s first appearance in 
America with it. The viola tenore belongs 
to the string family, occupying a place be- 
tween the viola and the ’cello. It is played 
in the manner. of a ’cello, and it seems at 
first glance much like that instrument, but 
the body is smaller and scarcely more than 
one-half as thick through as the ’cello. The 
viola goes to the interval of one-fifth be- 
low the violin, but the viola tenore goes a 
full octave lower, the strings being the 
same notes as the violin strings G, D, A 
and E, but one octave lower. The music is 
written on the G clef, as for the violin, and 
sounds an octave lower than it is written. 
The upper tones of the instrument have a 
very human quality; they are plaintive and 
appealing—a sort of treble ’cello. The 
lower tones are mellow and fairly large. 
but have nothing of the bass quality of the 
lower tones of the ’cello. They are, how- 
ever, larger than the lowest viola tones. 

The instrument has possibilities beyond 
those which were revealed on Sunday. In- 
terest centered in Mr. Ochs as a performer 
upon a new kind of instrument, rather than 
as a great artist. He produced a good tone, 
and revealed the tonal capacities of the in- 
Strument without, however, making much 
pretension as an artist. His performance, 
however, will undoubtedly serve to awaken 
in‘'erest in this instrument, which, it may 
be will have an important future, as Mr. 
Ochs hopes, in the development of the 
string quartet, which would thus be com- 
prised of a violin, viola, viola tenore and 
‘ccllo, producing a richer tone and greater 
cavacity for tonal variety than does the 
quirtet as at present constituted. The large 
audience was much interested in the 
bremiére of the new instrument, 

Before the performance of the Brahms 
symphony a wreath from Edward Elgar 
Was presented, in a little speech by Mr. 
Damrosch, in memory of Samuel Sanford, 
the late president of the Symphony So- 
ciety, who was a great friend of the Eng- 
lish composer. 

Brahms is getting to sound a litile heavy 
and: inelastic, in view of the more sprightly 
tendencies of the age. Remarkable builder 
Of tonal palaces as he was, there seems in 
him an element of something not quite 
Wholly alive—not quite modern in the best 
sense. The orchestra, however, produced a 


beautiful quality of tone, especially in the 
andante, which contains some of Brahms’s 
most musical scoring. Mr. Fiedler, with 
the. Boston Orchestra, has shown how to 
produce a bigger effect with the great piz- 
zicato passage in the transition to the 
fourth movement. But Mr. Damrosch’s 
reading of the passage was effective, and 
well in keeping with the unity of style 
which dominated his performance of the 
work. ARTHUR FARWELL. 


AMATO SINGS WITH 
THE PHILHARMONIC 


Metropolitan Opera House Baritone 
Scores a Brilliant Success in 
Concert Appearance | 


In memory of the death of Richard Wag- 
ner twenty-seven years ago, last Sunday 
afternoon’s concert of the Philharmonic, 
in Carnegie Hall, was devoted exclusively 
to the works of the Bayreuth master. Pas- 
quale Amato, the admirable baritone of the 


Metropolitan Opera Company, was the so- 
loist, and the program contained the “Kais- 
ermarsch,” “Faust” Overture, “Siegfried 
Idyll,” overtures to “Tannhauser” and 
“Meistersinger,” “Wotan’s Farewell,” from 
“Die Walkiire,” and the “Wahn” monologue 
from “Meistersinger.” Is it a wonder that 
under such circumstances the house should 
have been crowded to its utmost capacity ? 

The performers seemed inspired by the 
solemnity of the occasion, and their work 
for the most part was all that could have 
been desired by the most ardent Wagner 
worshipper. 

With all due deference to the conductor 
and orchestra, first mention must be made 
of the singing of Mr. Amato, who rendered 
the Wotan and Hans Sachs music in a man- 
ner that must have made his hearers Jong 
for the day on which he will have an oppor- 
tunity to interpret these two characters in 
their entirety on the operatic stage. Of 
course, Mr. Amato needs no introduction 
to the lovers of German opera, his per- 
formances of Kurwenal and Amfortas hav- 
ing already taken rank with those of the 
most famous impersonators of these two 
roles ever heard in New York. What a 
delight to hear at last a singer who knows 
how to apply the true bel canto methods of 
the Italians to the luscious melodies of 
Wagner! And how seldom it is that so 
purely beautiful a vocal gift is combined 
with such rare intelligence and so pro- 
foundly emotional a temperament! 

Mr. Amato sang the “Walkiire”’ music 
with a deep and touching tenderness that 
reached a tear-compelling climax in the 
delivery of the lines, “Zum lezten Mal letz’ 
es mich heut,’ while the great pkilosephic 
outburst of Hans Sachs was done with 
fine breadth and nobility. On» ts tempted 
to wish that this baritone would devote 
himself to Wagner exclusively, for he is a 
singer after Wagner’s own heart. Last 
Sunday’s audience recalled him many times 
after each number. 

Mr. Mahler has been heard before in al- 
most everything that was played on this 
occasion. One of the notable matters of 
the afternoon was the ‘Faust” overture, 
in which he disclosed thrilling dramatic 
power. Listening to this work one is re- 
peatedly struck with the idea of what Wag- 
ner might have achieved had he chosen to 
espouse the symphonic rather than the dra- 
matic cause, and those who doubt that he 
could have achieved mastery in the classi- 
cal forms might find themselves agreeably 
surprised in scrutinizing it from the stand- 
point of structural outlines and thematic 
development. 

The heavenly beauties of that symphonic 
poem in miniature, the “Siegfried Idyll,” 
were disclosed with loving tenderness, and 
the multicolored orchestration was shown 
to best advantage. Here we have a true 
“Domestic Symphony,” one far worthier of 
the name than another which actually bears 
it, The “Kaisermarch” was properly stirring, 
but the “Meistersinger” overture has never 
been one of Mr, Mahler’s happiest accom- 
plishments. Last Sunday, for one thing, the 
satirical woodwind cackle depicting the 
malice of the pedantic masters was quite 
robbed of its proper effect by the con- 
ductor’s inexplicably retarded tempo at its 
first entrance. The “Walkiire” music, on 
the other hand, was taken too hastily. 

H. F. P. 











“Tina Lerner in New York 


Tina Lerner will be the soloist at the 
concert of the Volpe Orchestra in Carnegie 
Hall, March 13, playing the Grieg Con- 
certo. She will play the Chopin “Andante 
Spianato and Polonaise” at the Young Peo- 
ple’s Symphony Concerts under Walter 
Damrosch, in Brooklyn, February 26, and 
New York, March 5. 


THEODORE SPIERING 
GIVES N. Y. RECITAL 


Concert Master of Philharmonic 
Orchestra Plays Before Notable 
Audience in Mendelssohn Hall 


Theodore Spiering, concert master of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Gustav Mahler, 
director, gave his first New York recital in 
Mendelssohn Hall on Thursday afternoon, 
February 10. The program was as follows: 


Tartini, ‘‘Devil’s Trill’. Sonata; Spohr, Con- 
certo No. 8; Spiering, Five Artist’s Studies (new, 
first time in America); Kriens, Romance (first 
time); Behm, Serenade (first time); Novacek, Per- 
petuum Mobile; Vieuxtemps, Fantasie Appas- 
s1ionata. 


Mr. Spiering had cause to be highly grat- 
ified because of the prominent musicians— 
Gustav Mahler, Henry Schradieck, Max 
Bendix, Leo Schulz, Herwegh Von Ende, 
Edmund Severn, Christian Kriens, Alfred 
Hertz, Edwin Grasse, Herman Epstein, 
Max Heinrich, Henry Holden Huss and 
others of prominence being present. Mr. 


Spiering had his audience with him from 
the first number, and was recalled many 
times after each appearance. 

The program was calculated to appeal 
rather to the professional musician than 
to the general public, and the ovation which 
the violinist received was the more valu- 
able in that it was an expression of pro- 
fessional approval. “The Devil’s Trill” 
Sonata was most brilliantly played, and at 
once served to stamp Mr. Spiering as a 
consummate technician. The Spohr “Ges- 
angscene” was beautifully played, and, 
with the group of shorter pieces, showed 
a mastery of the mysteries of tone pro- 
duction. 

The Kriens Romance proved to be a 
grateful violin piece and a decided addi- 
tion to the literature of the instrument. 
The applause which followed its rendition 
and Mr. Spiering’s recognition of the 
composer, who was in the _ audience, 
brought from the latter an embarrassed 
bow and redoubled recognition from the 
audience. The Perpetuum Mobile was 
taken at a tremendous speed and was a 





revelation in the matter of clean-cut. play- 
ing. 

The Fantasie Appassionata marked the 
emotional climax of the program, and. was 
played, as the name implies, with passion 
and abandon. Mr. Spiering did a valu- 
able service to his art by playing the en- 
tire work without cuts, delivering the 
often omitted slow movement with suav- 
ity and finish and the final saltarello with 
scintillating brilliancy and great speed. 

The greatest attention of the afternoon 
centered, however, on the Five Artist’s 
Studies, written by the player. These are 
serious works, well worth the attention of 
every artist. The composer himself dis- 
claims any intention of writing technical 
studies, and maintains that their technical 
form is but the natural result of trying 
to express a musical idea. Be that as it 
may, the Studies were of tremendous dif- 
ficulty for both left-hand and bow arm, 
and demand a fine violinistic talent for 
their performance. The interest in their 
rendition was greatly increased by the ex- 
ceptional technic displayed, and profes- 
sional violinists present were enthusiastic 
in their appreciation. 

Mr. Spiering suffered from the fact that 
he had three new strings on his violin, a 
disadvantage that any violinist will appre- 
ciate. The accompaniments were played 
by Kurt Schindler. 





Mary Garden Sings “Nora Malone” 


Mary Garden joined in the chorus of a 
popular musical comedy song Saturday af- . 
ternoon so effectively that the audience at 
the Herald Square Theater, where Blanche 
Ring was performing in “The Yankee Girl,” 
promptly recognized that it was the famous 
American diva who was singing to them, 
and applauded accordingly. Miss Ring, 
singing “Nora Malone,” received her usual 
number of encores, and in the final one 
urged the audience to join in the chorus. It 
was then that Miss Garden took up the re- 
frain from her seat in a box, her voice 
ringing out above all others. 





New “Juliette” Stirs Paris 


Paris, Feb, 12.—Critics of Mlle. Ray- 
monde Visconti speak in ardent superla- 
tives of the beauties of art and person 
which she displayed at her début as Juliette 
in “Romeo et Juliette.” One of them, de- 
scribing her voice as sonorous and dramatic, 
says that by turns it moved and enchanted 
her audience. Mlle. Visconti is an Italian 
and a pupil of Jean de Reszke. 





IF I WERE A ROSE. 


grazioso 


if I were a rose, 


a-bloom inyour gar 





cresc. 4 _— 


Where earth's fair - est flow'rs in won-drous beau - ty wreathe, 





With a - grance rare, my hearfS ad - o .-. ra 


P 


cresc. ed accel. un poco rile dim. 





Ev - erwould I per - fume ail the air you 


<< 


un poco ril ¢ dim. 


I'd Jive all-way, if you. love,should bid _____. 


parte 









Words and Music by 
JEAN BOHANNAN. 


Ab, Bb, Db (eb-gb). 


A most important addi- 
tion to songs by American 
Composers. 





Effective for concert 
and recital—in use by 
the best vocal teachers, 
and receiving the high- 
est praise as a teaching 


song. 





Your regular dealer can 
supply you with all of 
our publications. 


OTHER NEW SONG PUBLICATIONS. 


A FADED VIOLET, by FRED L. GROTON, Bb, Db, F (f-z) 
A highly poetic setting of Shelley's beloved verses. 


SOME OF THESE DAYS, by C. S. BRIGGS, Ab, Bb, C (d#-f) 
A worthy succe sor to the composer's sacred song. “‘Hold Thou My Hand.”’ 


IN LOVER’S LAND, by F. £. CHIPMAN, Ab, Bb. D (e-f#) 


An effective love song of easy range. 


FIVE MINIATURE BALLADS—A SONG CYCLE by W. Y. HURLSTONB 


Every recital singer will want thi; cycle. 


All five songs are thoroughly artistic. 


Publi hed for low, medium, or high voice. 


Send for our SECULAR & SACRED SONG THEMATICS. 
The B. F. WOOD MUSIC COMPANY 


246 Summer Street, Boston 


23 East 20th Street, New York 


Also at London and Leipzig 
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Jerome H, Remick Go, 


Music Publishers 
131 West 4ist Street NEW YORK 


We offer our newest publication 
of Art Songs, in the 


LIBRARY - EDITION: 


which is **‘A WREATH OF 
SONGS,”’ op. 70, by Adolph M. 
Foerster, It is a set of 6 songs 
by one of America’s. foremost 
musical composers: 


“With Moonlight Beaming,” 
“Finland Love Song,” 
“Cupid Armed,” 
“O Fair; O Pure!” 
“Nubian Girl’s Song,” 
“Hidden Love.” 


They are gotten up in artistic 
form. Artists and teachers will 
find a wealth of musicianship 
and glorious opportunity for in- 
terpretation in this latest work 
of Mr. Foerster. Price, $1.25. 






























Baritone 
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A IN AMERICA SEASON 1909-10. Willaccept a 
limited number of pupils. 


}4 Studio, 39 E. 30th St. Tel. 2076 Mad. Sq. 
Management, GEO. M. ROBINSON 
1 Madison Avenue New York 


KARL SCHNEIDER 


BASS-BARITONE 
Formerly Conductor of the Lortzing Opera, Berlin 


Complete Preparation for the Operatic Stage 
Repertoir in Italian, German, French aad lish 
FRANKLIN BUILDING, MONUMENT PLACE, INDIANAPOLIS 
Chicago Address ; 246 Michigan Ave., care George Raymond Eckert 
Open for Engagements as Singer or Conductor 


STELLA 


HAINES 


Mezzo-Soprano-Contralto 
Concerts, Recitals and Oratorio 
Address: CHICAGO, 246 MICHIGAN AVE. 
Care George Raymond Eckert 


ca P. PARKS passa 


Opera, Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals 


Address : CHICAGO, 246 MICHICAN AVE. 





























CHICAGO: 
MOND ECKERT. Orchestral and Choral Conductor 


Care George Raymond Eckert 
246 Michigan Ave. 
VIOLINIST 


encxer, QCHAEFER 
care GEORGE RAY- 
College of Musical Art, Indianapolis, Ind. 








‘The DUNNING 


IMPROVED MUSIC COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


SYSTEM 


Address for Prospectus: 
CARRIE LOUISE DUNNING, c. o. A. P. Schmidt 
11 WEST 36th STREET, NEW YORK 


EDWARD J, FREUND 


‘BOHEMIAN VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 
419 FINE ARTS BUILDING 


Management: MARTIN FRANK 
24 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 











EDNA BLANCHE 
SHOWALTER 
COLORATURA & LYRIC SOPRANO 
Voice a golden one: New York World 


ADDRESS : I 5° NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 
Telephone: Beekman 5453 





ENID M.S. LA MONT 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 


FOLK MUSIC IN AMERICA 


A popular Lecture-Recital ting poetic phases of 
American Folksong, Indian, | o, Creole, Esquimaux, 
Canadian Spanish-Californian,; Etc. Opera Lectures, 
Wagner, Puccini, Debussy, etc. Instruction in Singing. 
Address, New York City, and Cranford, N. J 









CHANGES IN CHICAGO’S MUSIC CRITICS 





W. L. Hubbard to Settle in California, and G. D. Gunn to Take His 
Place on the “Tribune”—De Lamarter Goes to the “ Inter- 
Ocean ’’—News of the Local Musicians 


Cuicaco, Feb. 12.—W. L. Hubbard, for 
a number of years associated with the Trib- 
une as music critic, has resigned his posi- 
tion and will go to California to live. Mr. 
Hubbard is also the author of some very 
delightful books for children. In the de- 


parture of Mr. Hubbard Chicago loses one 
of its most able critics. Glen Dillard Gunn 
will take the place of Mr. Hubbard in the 
Tribune office. Mr. Gunn has also estab- 
lished an enviable position for himself as 
a critic whose writings upon musical sub- 
jects are read with much interest. 

Eric De Lamarter has been appointed to 
fill the vacancy in the office of the /nter- 
Ocean. Mr. De Lamarter is one of the 
younger critics, yet his comments are made 
with a high degree of authority and accu- 
racy. 

kane Shaw Faulkner has resigned her 
position as manager of the Columbia School 
of Music, and will devote her entire time 
to lecture-recitals, in which she has met 
with increasing success. In March Miss 
Faulkner and Marx E. Oberndorfer, pian- 
ist, go to New York, where they will pre- 
sent a stereopticon lecture-recital on “Par- 
sifal” for the Lenten musicale of the Ru- 
cinstein Club at the Waldorf-Astoria. «A 
trip of two weeks has been arranged, dur- 
ing which time they will be heard in Boston 
and other cities in the East. Miss Faulkner 
and Mr. Oberndorfer have announced two 
stereopticon lecture-recitals on “Parsifai 
and “fhe Ring of the Nibelungen” to be 
given at Music Hall after their return to 
Chicago, and before the opening of the 
grand opera season in April. 

At a concert which was recently given in 
Sterling, Ill., Reginald Martin, who is a 
pupil of William H. Sherwood, met with 
unusual success. He impressed his audience 
with the fact that he had made remarkable 
progress in his work since his residence in 
Sterling. From Sterling Mr. Martin went 
to Los Angeles, Cal., trom where he re- 
turns to pursue his studies in piano and 
organ with the Sherwood Music School. 

A competition of chorus choirs is being 
arranged by the Baton Club, an organiza- 
tion composed of choir directors in non- 
liturgical churches, to be held some time in 
May. This contest will be after the fashion 
of those held annually in England and 
Scotland, and, while such competitions are 
new to Chicago, it is expected that the event 
will create much interest among the choirs 
and will result in renewed efforts toward 
perfection. Choirs may enter under any of 
the following classifications: Junior choirs, 
young ladies of High School age; small 
choirs, twelve to thirty mixed voices; large 
choirs, over thirty mixed voices. The fol- 


lowing anthems have been selected: For- 


junior choirs, “The Lord Is My Shepherd,” 
two parts, by Smart; small choirs, “The 
Sun Shall Be No More Thy Light,” by 
Sullivan; large choirs, “Praise the Lord,” 
by Randegger. In addition to the prescribed 
number, each choir will sing an anthem of 
its own selection. The committee having 
the competition in charge are Lester Bart- 
lett Jones, M. R. Harris and J. W. Trow- 
bridge. The officers of the club are Glen- 
wood Preble, president; J. Wheldon Wil- 
liams, secretary and treasurer, and George 
L. Scherger, program committee. The sec- 
retary of the Baton Club will furnish addi- 
tional information regarding the contest 
to any directur desiring to enter his choir 
for the contest. 

On Tuesday evening Harriet McConnell, 
contralto; Isadore Glubka, lyric tenor; 
Ethel Hambley and Bessie Nehemias, pian- 
ists, all of whom are students in the Chi- 
cago Conservatory, were heard in recital. 
The vocalists were pupils of William 
Beard and the instrumentalists are under 
the instruction of Walton Perkins. Miss 
McConnell possesses a fine contralto voice, 
which she uses with remarkable skill for a 
young lady of seventeen. 

Hugo Kortschak, violinist; Mary High- 
smith, soprano, and Zoe Lassagne, pianist, 
were the principal soloists on a program 
given Tuesday evening in the Kankakee 
Opera House for the benefit of the French 
flood sufferers. Mr. Kortschak, Miss High- 
smith and Miss Lassagne are members of 
the faculty of the Chicago Musical College. 

On Wednesday evening a musicale was 
given in the Baldwin Building. Elizabeth 
Pollender, pianist; Mabel Sharp-Herdien, 
soprano; Day Williams, ‘cellist; Bertha 


Smith Titus and Mrs. H. B. Knapp, accom- 
panists, were the artists, and the program 
which they presented was varied and en- 
joyable. Mabel Sharp-Herdien included 
among her songs three from a set of seven 
“Songs of Childhood,” by Louise R. Waite. 
These songs are not children’s songs, but 
are musical conceptions of child life. 

Edward J. Freund, of the Freund Violin 
School, was heard in recital on Thursday 
evening in Music Hall, where he demon- 
strated his skill as a violinist. He opened 
his program with the Concerto in B Minor 
by Saint-Saéns, a work which is not replete 
with musical charm, but of which he gave 
a very satisfactory interpretation. He draws 
a tone that is smooth and agreeable, and is 
very skilful in his staccato work, which is 
sharp and clean. His playing of numbers 
which require this effect is altogether pleas- 
ing and graceful. Mr. Freund’s other num- 
bers were: Gavotte, Rameau; Menuett, 
Mozart; Gavotte, Martini; Menuett, Han- 
del; Berceuse, Nesvera and Polonaise in A 
Major, by Wieniawski. His playing of the 
Polonaise was, in all probability, his best 
effort, and he was obliged to respond with 
an encore, “Traumerei,’ by Schumann, 
which he gave with proper spirit. Mrs. 
Sidney Rosenthal, soprano, who pleased her 
hearers, and Mrs. Frederick C, Lewis, who 
acted as accompanist, assisted in this pro- 
gram. 

Mrs. Bert Leston-Taylor, pianist, was re- 
cently heard in a program made up prin- 
cipally of the works of Brahms, and is to 
be classed as an artist of serious intent. 
She opened with the D Major Toccata of 
Bach, followed by Mozart’s D Minor Fan- 
tasia and “Papillons,” by Schumann, which 
she played with much credit to herself. The 
latter portion of the program presented the 
3everal compositions of Brahms, in which 
she gave evidence of an unusually clear 
conception of this none too easily under- 
stood composer. 

The following pupils played in the regu- 
lar Saturday morning recital of the Chi- 
cago Musical College: Walter Rudolph, 
May Hildreth, Florence Brinkman, Sarah 
Irene Campbell, Herbert Enders and Anna 
Burton. 

Carl Van Hezerman, who has been prom- 
inent as an organist and choirmaster in this 
country for several years, has recently been 
engaged to take charge of the organ and 
choir at St. Albans Episcopal Church, which 
maintains a vested choir of forty men and 
boys. 

George Hamlin, since the announcement 
of his second and last song recital for the 
season, which is to occur on Sunday after- 
noon, February 27, at the Grand Opera 
House, has received many requests to sing 
Siegmund’s love song, from the “Walkiire,” 
and Walther’s “Preislied,” from the “Meis- 
tersinger.” He will in all probability in- 
clude these in his program, although it was 
his intention to give an English popular 
song recital, 

Adolf Weidig, violin, and Heniot Levy, 
pianist, will give a recital of chamber music 
Saturday afternoon, February 19, at Kim- 
ball Hall. They will be assisted by Amy 
Ellerman, contralto, and Louise Robyn, 
pianist. The program will include the 
Brahms Sonata in G Major, a suite by Max 
Reger and a suite in D minor by Schytte. 


‘Miss Ellerman will sing two songs by 


Brahms, with obbligato for viola by Adolt 
Weidig. 

Anton Foerster will be heard in recital 
in the Ziegfeld on Thursday evening, Feb- 
ruary 24, and Alexander Sebald, who re- 
cently appeared as soloist with the Theo- 
dore Thomas Orchestra, will play in the 
same auditorium the following week. 


G. R, E. 





Mme. de Moss and Ada Sassoli in Balti- 
more Musicale 


Battimore, Feb, 14.—Dr. and Mrs. Henry 
Barton Jacobs gave the last of a series of 
four afternoon musicales at. their home, 
No. 11 West Mount -Vernon Place, Tues- 
day afternoon. The soloists were Mary 
Hissem de Moss, soprano, and Ada Sassoli, 
harpist. Marriott Strickland was at the 
piano. Mme. de Moss’s program included 
Handel’s solo, “O Sleep, Why Dost Thou 
Leave Me?” with organ; a soprano lullaby 
by Mozart and numbers by Grieg and Ware. 
Miss Sassoli played Saint-Saéns’s “Fan- 
tasie” and numbers by Durand, Zabel and 
Hasselmans. W. J. R. 


MAU D 


F POWELL 


Touring the West 


N. D., MONT., IDA., 
WASH., B. C., ORE., 
and CALIF. 


| Returning East End of April 








H. GODFREY TURNER 
1402 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y, 








Pupils will be accepted or prepared for the 
Conservatory, etc., by 


GEORGES d’ARNOLD 


VIOLINIST. “‘Ysaye Method” Taught 
62 RUE DE LA STATION, UCCLE (BRUXELLES), BELGIUM 














H. BROOKS DAY 
ORGANIST 


. Recitals 
47 PIERREPONT STREET 





BROOKLYN 













“ Youth ” 
** Serenade” 
“The Bird” 
“The Rain Drop” 
“A Frown-A Smile” 


Address: 133 W. 47th Street 


DAVID C. TAYLOR 


Voice Culture 
Author of 


“THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SINGING” 


__ 432 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


LEON SAMPAIX 


BELGIAN PIANIST 


Metropolitan School of Music 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Chicago Address: 
246 Michigan Ave., care of George R. Eckert 


Oratorio G. MAGNUS _— Concert 
BASSO BARITONE, VOICE SPECIALIST 
Studlo, 605 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


Concert Direction A. J. BERNHARDT, 102-4 W. 38th St., New York 
Tel. 5312 Murray Hill 


GEORGIA HALL 


PIANISTE 


Address: 
HAENSEL & JONES NEW YORK 


FRANK X. DOYL: 


TENOR 


Oratorio—Concert—Recital 



































Personal Address: 


362 State St., Brooklyn, N. ”. 


LOUIS STILLMAN 


Piano playing according to Physiologic:l 
and Psychological Laws 


STUDIOS: 514 WEST 114th STREET 
NEW YORK 


ow THIELE 


Solo Violinist and Teacher 


1902-6 PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
1906-10 N. Y. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


211 WEST 137th ST., NEW YORK, NW. Y. 


























BARI LONE 











LYMAN WELLS.CLARY sis 
' 104 W, 47th St., New York 
ORATORIO—CONCERT—RECITAL Tel. 610 Bryant 
76 Auditorium 
Buildin 
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RAISING MONEY FOR 
PAUR’S ORCHESTRA 


Yearly Endowment of $50,000 
Almost in Sight—Director 
Discusses the Prospects 





PitTsBuRG, Feb. 14.—The $50,000 yearly 
endowment fund necessary to insure the 
permanency of the Pittsburg Orchestra is 
almost in sight. It is predicted that all of 
the necessary money will be raised not later 
than Friday night, when in the midst of the 
orchestra concert time will be taken to or- 
gaaize the Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra 
Association to carry on the work of the 
organization and preserve the orchestra. 

Director Emil Paur, discussing the or- 
chestra’s future with the representative of 
MusicAL AMERICA, gave assurance that 
every indication pointed to Col. J. B. Fin- 
ley’s plans being carried; that Pittsburgers 
not only were subscribing as founders, but 
taking out life memberships. 

“Pittsburg surely can do as much as 
other cities have done,” said Director Paur. 
“IT am going to give a short program Friday 
night, and at this concert, I understand, the 
wheels will be set in motion to get the 
money necessary to preserve the orchestra 
to Pittsburg. The preservation of the or- 
chestra will be a big asset to Pittsburg. We 
have here many wealthy men—men who can 
give liberally of their means. The wealthy 
men should pay some attention to the 
higher ideals as well as to sports, and I am 
glad to say that many of them here in 
Pittsburg do.” 

“If the future of the orchestra is assured 


will you remain in Pittsburg?” he was 
asked. 
“I will if the people want me. Kansas 


City is to have an orchestra of seventy 
men, and I have had some correspondence 
with Mr. Jacobs, the chairman of the or- 
chestra committee, who wrote to me for 
some advice concerning the founding of 
that organization. I have also been request- 
ed to name a conductor for the orchestra.” 

“What should be done to cause the peo- 
ple of Pittsburg to take more interest in 
the orchestra ?” 

“For one thing, Pittsburg should have a 
larger and better hall than the Carnegie 
Music Hall. Then we could have popular- 
priced concerts, which would be a means of 
attracting many to them. The expenses of 
the Pittsburg Orchestra average about 
$3,000 a week, so you see that much sup- 
port is needed to make both ends meet. 
But I like Pittsburg, and always have been 
well satisfied here. If the orchestra is pre- 
served to the city and the new association 
which will take hold of the management 
want me to stay, I shall be glad to do so. I 
hope that the orchestra will be increased to 
eighty-five men.” 

Colonel Finley to-day outlined the plan 
which will be agg at Friday night’s con- 
cert to raise the necessary money to found 
the orchestra, to the MusicaAL AMERICA 
man. He said that an application blank 
will be placed in each program, and at a 
stated time ushers will pass through the au- 
dience and collect them. Following this a 
temporary organization will be perfected 
and committees appointed. “The men now 
endeavoring to work out a_ successful 
plan,” said he, “are only self-appointed, but 
Friday night a permanent organization can 
be formed. In view of the fact that -the 
Y. M. C. A. last week was engaged in a 
Campaign to raise $300,000 and succeeded, 
we thought it advisable to not make too 
strong an appeal for funds until the Friday 
night concert. After Friday the matter 
will be gone into in a thorough manner. 
Present indications are very favorable for 
the orchestra’s future. A large number of 
Persons have contributed to the founders’ 
plan and in life memberships.” 

Director Paur receives a salary of $10,000 
a year. He received $12,000 two years ago, 
but voluntarily reduced it to the amount 
Stated. x CGS. 





Hudson’s New Position 


_ Caroline Hudson, soprano, who sang dur- 
ing the past season at St. Bartholomew’s, 


Caroline 


Manhattan, has accepted a similar position 
at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, for the 
coming year. Though Miss Hudson’s pres- 
ent position was open to her for another 
year, the salary inducements of the Brook- 
lyn church made it imperative that she ac- 
cept the latter engagement. Miss Hudson 
is under the management of Walter R. 
Anderson. 


FUNDAMENTAL WORK 
FOR SINGING PUPILS 


Mme. Trotin Supplements the Vocal 
Teachers’ Instructions with Her 
Classes in Sight Singing 








“One, two, three, four,” recited a class of 
fifteen or twenty young men and women, 
beating time with their right hands, giving 
the whole studio the air of a school in some 


Far Eastern country, where lessons are 
learned only by audible repetition. 

Soon the rhythmic exercises stopped and 
Mme. Trotin, the teacher of sight singing 
and theory, stepping to the board on which 
were written many notes and chords, que- 
ried: “What is'it major or minor?” | 

The answer came promptly, and the ques- 
tions quickly followed each other until 
amid the complications of augmented and 
diminished intervals, the class developed 
differences of opinion. Then Mme, Trotin 





Whose 


Trotin, 
Classes Are a Great Help to Vocal 
Teachers 


Mme. Sight-Singing 


became the teacher rather than the inquis- 
itor. 

Step by step, with lucidity and simplicity, 
she led the class through the maze of dif- 
ficulties lying in wait for the one who 
would acquire the ability to read and per- 
form musical intervals at sight. On from 
intervals to scales, singly, in class, or two 
at a time in thirds and sixths, then to sight- 
singing exercises and various rhythmical 
exercises, in which, strange to say, the 
young women proved the most efficient. 

And then came the children, little tots 
from six to twelve years old, who did al- 
most the same work as the preceding class, 
as well, and in some cases better. And the 
way in which Mme. Trotin held their at- 
tention and aroused their interest was re- 
markable. 

“I do not pretend to teach voice,” said 
Mme. Trotin after the classes had been dis- 
missed, “but I do teach sight-singing and 
the theory of music. Many singers fail to 
succeed because they cannot read at sight, 
they do not know intervals, or they are 
rhythmically weak, and those I help. No 
singer can succeed unless he knows the fun- 
damental principles of music and can read 
at sight. 

“My work has been recognized by many 
teachers in New York, and they send me 
their vocal students for supplementary 
work in sight singing and theory. I accept 
pupils at any time, and my work is always 
open to inspection.” 


LOS ANGELES AGAIN 
BiHEARS PIANO MUSIC 


Carreno Breaks the Spell Before a 
Big Audience of Local 
Enthusiasts 


Los ANGELEs, CAL., Feb. 9.—This is a 
year of large audiences in Los Angeles. 
That which greeted Teresa Cartefio at 
Simpson Auditorium last night was no ex- 
ception. Though not so large as the great- 
est singers will draw here, it was of pro- 
portions that would be complimentary to 
any pianist. 

Added to the magic of Carrefio’s name 
was the fact that we have not been 
“pianoed” to death this season. In fact, 
I do not recall an artist recital on this 
instrument since last March. 

Eager, then, for instruction in their art 
at the hands of a master—is the masculine 
out of place in Carrefio’s case?—the stu- 
dents of piano flocked to the recital and 
gave close attention—even to the rambling 
Chopin Sonata, op. 58, which opened the 
program. Following this by a Beethoven 
Rondo, op. 52, No, 2, played with delicious 





clarity and poise, came Schumann’s “Vogel . 


als Prophet,” the only number on the pro- 
gram which called for extreme delicacy. 
This was deliciously played, and showed 
that the player can depart from the heroic 
when she chooses—even though that be 
rarely. 

The rest of the program was massive in 
nature, saving two lighter Liszt numbers. 
The MacDowell “Keltic” sonata was given 
with authority and power. This brings to 
mind that the managers are still dwelling 


on the statement that MacDowell was a’ 


pupil of Carrefio’s, a myth that Carrefio 
does not need to foster. I have good au- 
thority that she was his friend and adviser, 
but not teacher. 

The majestic E Major Polonaise of Liszt 
closed the program with a whirlwind of 
applause, hardly waiting for it to be fin- 
ished. Then the artist taught to some 
persons a little lesson. Returning at an 
insistent recall, she touched a few keys 
as prelude to her own waltz, but those who 
were hastening home from the rear of the 
hall made too much noise and the recitalist 
retired from the stage. But those who de- 
manded still more for their money were not 
to be disappointed, and kept up the recall 
until Carreno reappeared and gave them a 
musical nightcap. 

From this arises the question: are those 
in an audience who “have enough” to be 
permitted to go at the close of a program, 
or are they to be made to stay willy-nilly 
to hear the “more, more” demanded by 
those whose curiosity prompts them to ap- 
plause to see whether an artist will add a 
number to a well-rounded program, and 
what? 

_ There is some question as to the plac- 
ing of future artist recitals in Los Angeles. 
The Christian Scientists have bought Simp- 
son Auditorium, where artist concerts have 
been given for fifteen years, and will dedi- 
cate it as a church as soon as it is out of 
debt. As the debt is quite large, that time 
may be distant, but in the meantime the 
attitude of this body toward concerts in 


its building is not known. Certainly Los 
Angeles needs a recital hall that will ac- 
commodate 1,000 and can be extended by 
sliding doors to seat 1,500. W. F. G. 








NEW LAURELS FOR 
FLORENCE AUSTIN IN 
WESTERN CITIES 














FLORENCE AUSTIN, VIOLINIST 


Florence Austin, the violinist, has just 
returned from a short Western tour, during 
which she: played in Minneapolis and at 
Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Her program, the same in both instances, 
included a sonata by Handel, the Viotti 
Concerto in A Minor, a Phillip Emanuel 
Bach minuet, a concert etude by Fiorillo, 
the prelude to “The Deluge,” by Saint- 
Saens, Schubert’s “The Bee,’ MacDowell’s 
“Midsummer,” arranged for violin by 
Edith MHaines-Kuester, a Radoux-Musin 
paraphrase on “Paroles du Coeur,” “Arpeg- 
gios” by Prume, and the Sarasate “Zigeun- 
erweisen.” The accompanist was Wilma 
Anderson-Gilman. 

In both cities Miss Austin was warmly 
applauded by critical audiences and was 
heartily encored. She played with much 
taste and was particularly happy in her 
interpretations of the older works on the 
program. Perhaps one of the most success- 
ful of her numbers was the MacDowell 
“Midsummer,” played by Miss Austin on 
this occasion for the first time in America. 
The daily papers commented om the in- 
creased brilliancy and beauty of Miss Aus- 


_tin’s playing. 





MAESTRO FRANZ EMERICH 
MAESTRA TERESA EMERICH 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. PUPILS PREPARED 
FOR THE OPERATIC AND CONCERT STAGE 
Some Distinguished PUPILS of MAESTRO and MME. EMERICH: 


CHARLES DALMORES, dramatic Tenor of the Hammerstein 

-Opera, and the Lohengrin of Bayreuth festival. 

PUTNAM GRISWOLD, the Basso of the Berlin Royal Opera, 
coming season at the Metropolitan. 

FRANCES ROSE,* Soprano of the Berlin Royal Opera, 
later at the Metropolitan. 

MARGARETHE MATZENAUER, Mezzo-Soprano of the Royal 

pera, Munich. 

FRANZ EGENIEFF, Baritone of the Berlin Comic Opera. 

FRANCIS MACLENNAN, of the Berlin Royal Opera, Dram- 
atic Tenor. 

TRULY SHATTUCK.* 

PAUL KITTEL, Dramatic Tenor, Vienna Imperial Opera. 


CAVALIERE MARIO SAMMARCO, the famous Italian Baritone 
of the Hammerstein Opera. 

ADAMO DIDUR, the famous Basso of the Metropolitan 
Opera. 

FLORENCE WICKHAM, Rypuse Segeens Covent Garden, Lon 
don now at the Metropolitan. 

WANS TANZLER,* First Dramatic Tenor Carlsruhe and 
Munich Royal Operas. 

MICHAEL REITER, Dramatic Tenor of the Royal Opern 
Dresden. 3 

DAVIDA, HESSE,* Soprano of the Berlin Comic Opera. 

MARCELLA LINDH, the renowned Concert Singer. 


INSTRUCTION GIVEN IN ENGLISH, GERMAN, FRENCH AND ITALIAN 


The names marked * are those 
of pupils of Mme. Emerich. 


BERLIN, W, Nurnberger Platz 6' 





EDMUND eJAHINI, Bass 


Management, JOHN E, PINKHAM MUSICAL BUREAU, - - - 


SOLOIST 


St. Nicholas Coll 
Church, 48th St. pS Sy 


1 West 34th Street, New York 





PALOMA and KARLA SCHRAMM 


ENSEMBLE PIANO RECITALS 
Management: E. A. STAVRUM, Steinway Hall, CHICAGO 





i DARBYSHIR 


BARITONE 
| : J, E. FRANCKE 
4 W. 3ist Street 
CONCERT, ORATORIO, RECITAL 








Louis Bachner, 
Otis B. Boise, 





W. Ed. Heimendahl, Harold Phillips, 


Scholarships, Diplomas, Teacher’s Certificates, 
Catalogue of Courses, Grades, Terms, etc., mailed on request, 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


OF BALTIMORE 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 
Staff of 57 Eminent European aud American Masters, including 


Ernest Hutcheson, J. C. Van Hulsteyn, 
Pietro Minetti, Emmanuel Wad, 
Bart Wirtz. 
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BOSTON’S BUSY WEEK OF CONCERTS 





Handel and Haydn Society, Symphony Orchestra, Longy Club and 
Other Attractions 


Boston, Feb, 14.—On Tuesday afternoon 
Max Landow, pianist; Tuesday evening, a 
concert by the American Music Society and 
the Longy Club of players upon wind in- 
struments; Wednesday afternoon, the Mac- 
Dowell Club; Thursday, the 11th, concert 
by Mrs. Beach, in Steinert Hall; Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, in Symphony 
Hall; Sunday evening, the Handel. and 
Haydn Society in Symphony Hall—that 
was the musical menu of last week. 


It is a pity that the attention of the public 
had not been drawn sooner to Mr. Lan- 
dow’s recital. He is a rarely finished 
player, a thoughtful and imaginative ar- 
tist. He gave the most poetic and reveal- 
ing interpretation of Beethoven’s Sonata 
in A Flat, op. 110, that I have ever heard. 
He was "equally fortunate in the Schu- 
mann “Kreisleriana.” Mr. Landow then 
played Brahms’s Variations upon an Orig- 
inal Theme, and these, too, he displayed 
in their best and truest light. 

Mrs. Sundborg-Sundelius assisted the 
Longy Club, and sang with much finish 
and subtlety songs by Louis Aubert, Rhene 
Baton and Gustav Charpentier. Mr, Longy 
displayed his incomparable art in a Sonata 
for Oboe and Piano, by Handel. A nov- 
elty of extraordinary interest was Maurice 
Ravel’s Introduction and Allegro, for harp 
with string quartet, flute and clarinet ac- 
companiment. This piece is a tour de 
force. There is no describing the wonder- 
ful tints that the composer evokes with 
his strangely gorgeous combination of in- 
struments and harmonies. The use of the 
harp probably came to many in the audi- 
ence, as it did to me, as a revelation of the 
possibilities of that instrument. The con- 
cert commenced with a lovely, melodious 
quartet for oboe, clarinet, horn, bassoon, 
with piano accompaniment, by Mozart, also 
played for the first time here. In an- 
other column is an account of the concert 
of the American Music Society. 

An interesting concert was given by the 
MacDowell Club in Chickering Hall, on 
the 9th. The program consisted of: 


Mozart’s “Night Music,” played by the Mac- 


dowell Club String Orchestra, Frederick Mahn, 
conductor; piano pieces, Moment Musical and 
Scherzo, Max Reger; “L’Alouette,’”’ Glinka-Balaki- 
reff; Intermezzo and Ballad, Redman, played by 
Mrs. Mabel Holmes; a Sarabande and Giga by 
Corelli, for string orchestra; songs, “L’Augellin 
della Biondina,” Mariani; “The Tanager’ and 
“The Elves,’’ Salter; Mandolinata, Paladilhe, sung 
by Katherine R. Melley; Tschaikowsky’s Serenade, 
op. 48, for strings. 

Mrs. Holmes played with taste anda 
crisp style. Mrs, Melley has a light voice 
of good quality. She sang fluently, and 
was cordially received. There was a large 
audience. 

At the Symphony concerts the program 
was as utterly contrasted as it could have 
been: Bruckner’s Seventh Symphony and 
Chadwick’s “Sinfonietta” in D_ Major. 
Bruckner’s symphony, in spite of the faults 
of construction present in every work that 
that master ever penned, is awe-inspiring. 
But the writing is far from even. On the 
other hand, the diverting work of Chad- 
wick is penned with absolute mastery of 
means. It could well be called a “novel- 
ette,” for it implies a fanciful program. 
It is well and clearly orchestrated. 

The Handel and Haydn Society sang 
Arthur Sullivan’s “Golden Legend,” Emil 
Mollenhauer conducting, with these solo- 
ists: Mrs. Kileski-Bradbury, soprano; Ade- 
laide Griggs, contralto; H, Lambert Mur- 
phy, tenor; Gwilym Miles and Harry Par- 
melee, baritones. The Boston Festival 
Orchestra, led by J. W. Crowley, «assisted. 
The cantata as a whole is about as senti- 
mental and generally innocuous as the poem 
of Longfellow which “inspired” the music, 
but there is fine part-writing and fine, bril- 
liant orchestration; and the singing of the 
chorus was something to wonder at. It 
was Mr. Mollenhauer and his forces who 
delivered the concerted numbers in a man- 
ner that would have been worth going to 
hear if they had only united on the com- 
mon chord of C. 

Mrs. _ Kileski-Bradbury’s performance 
was intelligent and musicianly. Mr. Mur- 
phy’s singing improved as the evening pro- 
gressed. He has a good voice. Mr. Miles 
was deeply in earnest. He left nothing 
undone in voicing the desires, the troubles 
and ambitions of the Lucifer. The hall 


was sold out, and there was much applause. 
O. D. 





ILLINOIS CHORUS IN CONCERT 


Rockford’s Mendelssohn Club Enlists 
Well-known Chicago Soloists 


Rocxrorp, Itu., Feb. 11.—The Mendels- 
sohn Club, a ladies’ chorus, presented a 
program of much interest on Thursday 
evening, February 10, in the Christian 
Union Church of this city. They were _as- 
sisted by Emil Liebling, the eminent Chi- 
cago pianist, and Olive Woodward, vio- 
linist, 

The program included, among other num- 
bers for the chorus, the One Hundred and 
Thirty-seventh Psalm, by Liszt, in which 
the solo parts were sung by Mrs. Bollman, 
Mrs. Reitsch and Mrs. Hyndeman. Miss 
Woodward played the violin obbligato for 
this composition. 

Mr. Liebling’s contribution to the pro- 
gram included the Grieg Sonata, op. 7; 
three unpublished compositions of his own, 
“Etude de Concert,” Schytte; 
Chopin-Liszt, and Etude in C, by Mosz- 
kowski. The Mendelssohn Club is under 
the able direction of Harrison M. Wild, 
who also conducts the Apollo Musical Club 
and the Mendelssohn ‘Club of Chicago, the 
former a mixed chorus and the latter a 
male chorus, G. R. E. 





Pasquale Amato Acquiring the American 
Habit 


The train which brought back the singers 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company from 
the matinée performance of “Rigoletto” in 
Philadelphia last Thursday was delayed, 
and Pasquale Amato, due at Sherry’s to 
sing at a musicale at ten o’clock, spent a 
few uneasy moments wondering how it was 
to be done. 

Thrusting his Wagner music—which he 
was studying for the Philharmonic concert 
on Sunday—into his suit case, he jumped 
into a taxicab at the Twenty-third street 
ferry and was rushed to the Ansonia apart- 
ments, arriving at 9:30 P. M. There he 
found his valet anxiously waiting to make 
the necessary change of clothing. Without 


Nocturne, 


stopping for a bite of dinner, Mr. Amato 
hurried to the waiting taxi, and en route 
to Sherry’s he buttoned his patent leather 
shoes and adjusted his tie. 

Arriving at the famous restaurant, he 
was received by a group of anxious so- 
ciety folks, who evidently were rewarded 
for a few minutes’ delay, as Mr. Amato 
added three encores to his program. 





PEARL BENEDICT’S SUCCESS 


Popular Contralto Appears as Soloist 
with Schenectady Chorus 


Scuenectapy, N. Y., Feb. 14.—Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater” was sung at the Church 
of St. John the Evangelist, Schenectady, 
N, Y., on February 9, and one of the main 
features of the presentation was the splen- 
did singing of Pearl Benedict, the popular 
contralto. Before the principal offering of 
the evening, however, she was heard to 
great advantage in a song, “Saviour, 
Breathe an Evening Blessing.” The Ros- 
sini music is very difficult, and calls for 
the highest beauty of voice, together with 
the most fluent vocal technic. Miss Bene- 
dict possesses such a voice and technic 
and consequently her share in the perform- 
ance called forth the most enthusiastic 
expressions of praise from the large audi- 
ence present. Her tones have all of that 
lovely velvety quality characteristic of the 
best contralto, and none of that throatiness 
which so often mars it. 





Washington Choir Announces Program 


WasuincrTon, D. C., Feb. 15.—The Motet 
Choir, directed by Otto Torney Simon, an 
organization of seventy-five mixed voices, 
has announced its program for its next 
concert, ‘to be given at the Arlington Hotel 
Wednesday evening, March 30. It is as 
follows: 

Motet, Eccard (1553-1611); Octet, for male 
voices, “To! How a Rose Is Blooming, ’ Praetorius 
(1571- 1621), and “Wehmuth,” Schu ert; Chorus, 


“In the Autumn,” Brahms, and “At Evening, ” Mas- 
senet; Suite, for piano, violin and ’cello, Widor; 


Chorus, “Spanish Serenade,” Elgar, and “Gipsy 


Song,”’ Schumann; Octet, for mixed voices, ‘‘Sun 
and Moon,” Gretchaninoff, and “Ode to the 
Stars,” Arensky; Trio, for piano, violin and ’cello, 
Mendelssohn; Cc orus, herubim Song,” 
Tschaikowsky ; Chorus, “He Gave Them Hail- 
stones,”” Handel. 


MORE CAPITAL FOR 
BOSTON OPERA CO. 


Cost of Stage Equipment Makes an 
Increase of Stock Necessary, 
Says Mr. Jordan 


Boston, Feb. 14.—The directors of the 
Boston Opera Company have decided to 
increase the capital stock of the company 
from $200,000 to $400,000, and the reasons 
for this step are set forth in a personal 
letter from Eben D. Jordan, president and 
founder of the company, to the stockhold- 
ers and public in general. It appears, in 
spite of the fact that the Thursday and 
Saturday evening performances in the first 
half of the season were not over success- 
ful, that the eight weeks of opera yielded 
operating profits averaging from $2,000 to 
$4,000 a week. When the company was 


formed it was planned to give opera on 
an unpretentious scale, with hired scenery 
and costumes. Later the advance sale of 
tickets indicated such warm interest on 
the part of the public that it was decided, 
in conformance with higher standards of 
production, to build the scenery and make 
the costumes, which would then become a 
permanent asset and property on capital 
account. 

As a result of this course the scenic 
settings have been one of the most dis- 
tinctive and the most expensive features 
of the first half-season. The opera com- 
pany has been more than self-supporting, 
and it seems beyond doubt that this con- 
dition will continue, but the cost of stage 
equipment has been more than the wisest 
could foresee. Every opera given so far, 
though a standard work, likely to continue 
in the répertoire of the company for years 
to come, has required new apparatus. It 
is to meet the accumulated bills for such 
fittings, and to provide similarly for future 
productions, that the additional capital is 
needed. Twelve operas have now been set 
in a manner that commended unanimous 
approval, and eight more will be presented. 

Of the extra $200,000 asked, $100,000 has 
already been secured by private subscrip- 
tion. Of the original $200,000, $185,000 
has been paid in. The new subscriptions 
requested are to be conditional upon the 
entire amount of $400,000 being raised as 
the total paid-up capital. 


HER DEBUT IN MILAN 


Edith Watkins-Griswold, of Buffalo, 
Scores Success as “Micaela” 


BuFFaLo, Feb. 14.—Word has been re- 
ceived here of the successful début in Mi- 
lan of Edith Watkins-Griswold, formerly 
of Buffalo. Her début was accomplished 
as Micaela, in “Carmen,” and, according to 
a Milan critic, she acquitted herself with 
great credit, both in the matter of voice and 
acting. In the duet of the first act and her 
difficult aria in the third act, the report 
states, her passionate singing and art 
brought forth applause from all present. 
She convinced the audience thoroughly of 
her musical talent and correct dramatic in- 
terpretation, and the fact that she sang the 
role without rehearsal made her success all 
the more notable. 

Since her début the Buffalo singer, who 
is known in Italy as Elda Grisvoldi, has 
sung Micaela five more times, and is to ap- 
pear also as Nedda in “I Pagliacci.” 











A “Carnaval de Chanson” 


Riversipe, CAu., Feb. 7.—The “Carnaval 
de Chanson,” at the Woman’s Club House, 
Friday evening, through the efforts of the 
Tuesday Musical Club, and more particu- 
larly Mrs. Robert Lee Bettner, Mrs. Harry 
Dunbar and Mrs. George E, Tucker, presi- 
dent, proved a brilliant affair and was at- 
tended by a large audience. The program 
was varied and of great interest, embrac- 
ing songs of many nations, made doubly 
attractive by the costuming, which was car- 
ried out in splendid detail. The talent was 
all local. C. E. H. 


KREISLER WITH THE 
MONTREAL ORCHESTRA 


Dr. Harriss Sails for London to 
Prepare for Empire Day 
Concert 


Montreal, Feb. 14.—The Montreal Sym- 
phony Orchestra certainly excelled itself 
for the visit of Fritz Kreisler, the greatest 
artist and also the highest priced attrac- 
tion that that organization has ever had as 
its guest and soloist since it started giving 
concerts twelve seasons ago. The great 
difficulty that Conductor Goulet experi- 
ences with his men is insufficient rehearsa] 
and occasional carelessness, but the pres- 
ence of Kreisler screwed them all up to 
their fullest concert pitch. The accom- 
panimentt to the Mendelssohn Concerto for 
the Violin was most correctly and dis- 
creetly performed, and along with the ex- 
traordinarily sane and beautiful perform- 
ance by the soloist made this number mark 
the highest pitch of excellence ever at- 
tained at the Symphony concerts. The 
attendance also attained to record figures, 
though whether the increase was _ suffh- 
cient to cover Kreisler’s fee may be 
doubted; but there is no doubt that the 
policy of employing soloists of high qual- 
ity has done more than anything else to 
build up both the subscription fund and 
the ordinary public attendance at the or- 
chestra matinees. At the closing concerts 
of the season the soloist will be Mme. 
Kirkby-Lunn, always a_ favorite here, 
Next season it is probable that every con- 
cert will present a soloist of this rank 
and the local players and singers who have 
filled in the program in past seasons will 
be omitted. 

The program on Friday contained sym- 
pathetic reference to the death of Sir 
George Drummond, the millionaire sugar 
manufacturer, who with his second wife, 
Lady Drummond, has for years been the 
most prominent of the wealthy benefactors 
of music. Although in his latter years 
Sir George was so deaf that he could 
hardly hear the softer music at all, he was 
a constant attendant at every concert of 
importance in the city, and a subscriber to 
all good musical undertakings. 

Dr. Charles A. E. Harriss, the well- 
known Canadian composer, sailed from 
Halifax last week to prepare for the Em- 
pire Day Concert of May 24, in London. 
He had only just returned from a rapid 
tour of Australia with a view to taking 
the Sheffield Choir there in the course of 
a tour of the British Empire—the most 
gigantic project of Imperial music-making 
ever undertaken. Dr. Harriss, it is an- 
nounced, will be the conductor of the 
“Canadian Week” of music at the Festival 
of Empire to be held at the London Crys- 
tal Palace late this Summer. K. 





Columbus Pianist Gives Farewell Recital 


Cotumsus, Feb. 13.—Mrs. Grace Hamil- 
ton Morrey, pianist, gave her farewell. re- 
cital to a goodly audience in the Univer- 
sity Chapel last Thursday night. Never has 
she been heard to greater advantage. Her 
program was long and difficult, but filled 
with brilliant and delightful numbers. She 
will make her next and last appearance he- 
fore she goes to Germany this Sumner 
with the Pittsburg Orchestra, March 9. 

Fred L. Neddermeyer is continuing his 
Sunday night band concerts in Memorial 
Hall with wonderful success. H. B.S 





Greek “Elektra” Versus Strauss 


By way of protest against the “Elektra” 
of the Manhattan Opera House, Mr. and 
Mrs, Raymond Duncan and two Greek 
actors produced a scene from the “El«k- 
tra” of Sophocles at Carnegie Lycewm, 
New York, February 12. Mr. Duncan re- 
peated his familiar remarks on Greek music 
and drama. 





Piano Recital by Wolfschn Pupils 


Leopold Wolfsohn announces a recital 
by his piano pupils in the Myrtle Room of 
the Waldorf-Astoria for this evening. he 
recital will be reviewed in the next issue 
of Musicat AMERICA, 





Arthur Rubinstein, who toured this coun- 
try four years ago, has been playing again 
in Berlin lately. after spending most of the 
intervening period since he was here in 
quiet study. 





Mischa Elman 
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TRTRAZZINI'S WEEK 
AT THE MANHATTAN 


Returns from Tour to Sing 
“Traviata” and ‘ Rigoletto” 
—Mazarin’s Remarkable Feat 


It was Tetrazzini week at the Manhattan 
Opera House, which ended with the per- 
formance of “Traviata” on Monday eve- 
ning, February 14. During the week the 
Itelian prima donna sang twice as Violetta 
in “Traviata” and once as Gilda in “Rigo- 
letto.” These were her first appearances 
at the Manhattan since her Western con- 
cert tour, and on each occasion she was 
greeted by an enormous audience, which 
allowed the existence of no shadow of 
doubt as to its gladness at welcoming her 
back. 

Another noteworthy incident of the week 

was the extraordinary feat accomplished 
on Saturday, February 12, by Mme. Ma- 
zarin, who, after singing the fearfully ex- 
hausting role of Elektra in the afternoon, 
undertook successfully the rdle of Salomé 
in Massenet’s “Herodiade” in the evening. 
Mme. Cavalieri had been billed for the 
evening performance, but was ill, and 
Mme. Mazarin volunteered to take her 
lace. 
, “Give me an hour’s sleep after ‘Elektra,’ 
the score of ‘Hérodiade’ for half an hour. 
some raw eggs with champagne, and I'll 
sing as if I had been resting for a week.” 

The remarkable thing about it was that 
Mme. Mazarin was able to do exactly as 
she said, her voice in “Herodiade” seeming 
not the least bit worn or fatigued. She 
had not sung in this opera for five years, 
but acquitted herself admirably. It was a 
feat that very few singers could have ac- 
complished, even if willing to undertake it. 

At the performance of “Elektra” in the 
afternoon Mrs. Taft, wife of the Presi- 
dent, occupied a box and joined in the ap- 
plause at the close of the opera. The at- 
tendance was large. Mme. Mazarin re- 
peated her appalling exhibition of Elektra’s 
hate and frenzy, and sang with her usual 
power. Augusta Doria was again the Cly- 
temnestra, but invested the rdle with a 
greater vigor and regal dignity than she 
had hitherto manifested. 

When Mme. Tetrazzini made her first 
reappearance as Violetta on Wednesday 
evening, February 9, the audience applaud- 
ed with a vociferousness that would not 
down for many minutes, and in return for 
the welcome the singer gave one of her 
most brilliant performances. Her scintil- 
lant top notes gained her endless recalls. 
John McCormack, as Alfredo, and Mario 
Sammarco, as the elder Germont, contrib- 
uted to an excellent performance, and the 
same distinguished trio reappeared in the 
Monday repetition of the opera. 

“Rigoletto” was sung for the first time 
this season at the Manhattan on Friday 
evening, February 11. With Tetrazzini as 
Gilda, Maurice Renaud as the Jester, John 
McCormack as the Duke and Charles Gili- 
bert as Monterone, there was a cast to 
thrill a Verdi lover, and the house was 
packed to overflowing. Mme. Tetrazzini 
was at her best, and negotiated her florid 
measures in a way that set the enthusiasm 
leaping. The famous show piece, “Caro 
Nome,” was madly applauded, and Mme. 
Tetrazzini repeated it. 

Mr. Renaud’s Rigoletto is one of the 
most powerful impersonations in his not- 
able répertoire, perhaps the most power- 
ful on the lyric stage in its combination of 
dramatic and vocal artistry. Beautifully 
constructed, with the art that conceals art, 
it reaches the heights of greatness in oper- 
ati portraiture, and attains a tragic poign- 
ancy that is moving beyond measure. Fri- 
dav’s audience seemed to recognize its re- 
markable qualities thoroughly. Messrs. 
McCormack and Gilibert and Mr. Vallier 
as Sparafucile were all well cast. 





Margaret Anderton Gives Recital in 


Summit, N. J. 


largaret Anderton, pianist, recently gave 
a recital in Summit, N. J., playing an in- 
teresting program containing the Liszt 

tapsody, No. 13, a group of dances by 
Bach, Chopin, Grieg, Rameau and Debussy, 
the sonata, op. 3, by Beethoven, a “Sketch” 
by Hill and the Chopin Polonaise Brii- 
liante. Miss Anderton was heartily ap- 
plauded for her excellent presentation of 
her unique program, 





Ernest R. Kroeger gave his first Lenten 
pianoforte recital at Music Art Hall, St. 

ouis, on February 11. His program con- 
sisted of Beethoven’s “Waldstein” Sonata, 
a Chopin Impromptu, Mazurka, Nocturne 
and Tarantella, and three Liszt numbers. 








A REMARKABLE RECORD BY A REMARKABLE TENOR 











Florencio Constantino (to the Right) in Conference with Director Henry Russell, 
of the Boston Opera Company 


OSTON, Feb. 14.—Most opera singers 
would shrink from the task of singing 

in eight performances in ten days in a 
répertoire of seven different operas, and 
many would positively refuse to undertake 
anything of the sort. Nevertheless, this 
formidable task did not in the slightest 
dismay Florencio Constantino, the distin- 


guished tenor of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany, when he was called upon to appear 
sO many times in so few days during the 
company’s recent tour of the Middle West. 
This was only one of the many accom- 
plishments and successes which attended 
Mr. Constantino during his visits to Pitts- 
burg, Chicago and other cities. In all his 
performances Mr. Constantino displayed 
the qualities of singing and acting which 
have already endeared him to the music- 
lovers of Boston, and which have made 
for him an exclusive place in the hearts 
of Boston’s conservative opera-goers. Mr. 
Constantino gave generously of his art, and 
was given receptions which might easily 
have turned the head of a less clear-minded, 
well-balanced operatic tenor. He has made 
hosts of friends for himself and for the 
Boston Opera Company, who will look for- 
ward to future visits of Mr. Constantino 
and Mr. Russell’s other singers. 


During the tour Mr. Constantino sang 
in “Aida,” in Pittsburg, Chicago and St. 
Louis; in “Carmen” in Pittsburg, Cincin- 
nati and Chicago; in “Bohéme” in Pitts- 
burg, Chicago (two performances), St. 
Louis, Cincinnati and Springfield; “Rigo- 
letto, ” in Pittsburg, Chicago and St. Louis ; 
“Huguenots” in Chicago; “Lucia” in Chi- 
cago, and “Traviata” in Chicago. 

-The accompanying picture, which appears 
exclusively in MusicaL AMERICA, shows 
Mr. Constantino in conference with Henry 
Russell, director of the Boston Opera ‘Co., 
in the latter’s private office in the Boston 
Opera House. Mr. Russell is seen seated 
at his desk on the left and Mr. Constantino 
on the right. At this conference Mr. Rus- 
sell and Mr. Constantino discussed matters 
relative to a contract for the seasons of 
1912-13 and 1913-14. There is already a 
contract whereby Mr. Constantino will sing 
with the Boston Opera Company during the 
next two seasons, and there are good rea- 
sons to believe that the Boston public will 
have the good fortune to hear him for a 
mvch longer period than that. 

During the remainder of the present 
opera season, Mr. Constantino will sing in 
a number of operas which have not already 
been made a part of the répertoire, and will, 
unquestionably, add to his reputation and 
his many successes. im Ea Be 





YOUNG PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY 





Its Fourth Concert Devcted to Modern 
German Composers 


The fourth concert of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Symphony, Walter Damrosch, con- 
ductor, was given at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on Saturday afternoon, February 12, 
and was well attended. Julia Heinrich was 
soloist. The program was devoted to mod- 
ern German composers, and was as fol- 
lows: Schubert, Finales from Symphony 
in C; Mendelssohn, Scherzo from Scotch 
Symphony; Songs by Schubert, Schumann 
and Brahms; Raff, March from “Lenore” 
Symphony ; Brahms, Allegretto from Sym- 
phony No. 2, in D; Songs by Weingartner, 
Ruckauf and Hugo Wolf; Goldmark, 
Scherzo, op. 45. 

Mr. Damrosch prefaced the concert by a 
brief. analysis of the important composi- 
tions on the program. Miss Heinrich won 
much applause in the two song groups, 
which she sang excellently. 





Campanari’s New Accomparést 

Los AncELEs, Cat., Feb. 10.—Adele Free- 
by, well known in this city as a pianist of 
ability, especially as a capable accompanist, 
has secured an engagement with Giuseppe 
Campanari, the baritone, as his accom- 
panist in his next season’s concert tour. 
She was called on to accompany him in 
a concert recently given in Maryland and 
so satisfied the opera singer that he made 


the engagement then and there. 
W. F. G. 


Of John Philip Sousa’s forthcoming 
opera, “The Glass Blowers,” which will be 
produced this Spring, the principal part has 
been assigned to Louise Gunning. 





AMERICAN MUSIC SOCIETY 





Boston Center of National Association 
Gives a Concert 


Boston, Feb. 14.—The American Music 
Society gave a concert of compositions by 
American composers in Jordan Hall on 
the 8th. There was a large and attentive 
audience. The program included: 

John Beach’s dramatic monologue, “In a Gon- 
dola,” Edgar Stillmann-Kelley’s Piano Quintet, op. 
20; Howard Brockway’s Suite for ’Cello and 
Piano, op. 35, and these songs: “I Think of 
Thee,” Percy Atherton; “Seal Lullaby,” Ernest 
Hamlin Abbott; “In the Dark, ” Mabel W. Daniels; 
“Sundown,” Arthur Sheperd; “A Love Song,” 
Henry Hadley. 

Mr. Beach and Harry Barnhart, tenor, 
interpreted the “monologue.” Mr. Sheperd 
and the Hoffmann String Quartet played 
the Quintet. Alwin Schroeder, ’cellist, and 
Mr. Brockway at the piano played the ’cello 
suite. Mrs. Bertha Child, contralto, sang 
the songs. 

Mr. Brockway’s suite has been played 
before in this city, and highly praised. 
The quintet by Stillmann-Kelley is a no- 
table composition, having within it imagina- 
tion and individuality, as well as sterling 
workmanship. Mr. Beach’s monologue, 
too, has been more than once described in 
Musicat America. It is a very sincere 
conception, and certain measures are strik- 
ing. The society is fortunate in being able 
to produce so many songs by so many dif- 
ferent native composers on a single pro- 
gram—songs which have ideas and a fresh 
point of view back of them. 

Mrs. Child is an exceptionally talented 
singer, who is fortunate in the possession 
of personality as well as a voice of ‘rich 
and sombre coloring. She was warmly ap- 
plauded. D. 


JADLOWKER APPEARS 
IN TWO NEW ROLES 


Impersonates “Lohengrin” and 
“Turiddu” at Metropolitan— 
Bonci as ‘‘Faust’’ 


The first week of Lent saw no new ven- 
tures undertaken at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

“Faust” was repeated Wednesday eve- 
ning, February 9, with Alessandro Bonci, 
a new occupant of the title rdle. He sang 
artistically, as he always does, and with 
feeling and appropriate action. The audi- 
ence received him cordially, as also Miss 
Farrar’s well-known impersonation of Mar- 
guerite. Dinh Gilly was a mellow-voiced 


Valentin and Adamo an adequate Mephis- 
topheles. Rita Fornia lifted the rdle of 
Siebel out of its usual insipidity and sang 
the Flower Song charmingly. Mme. von 
Niessen-Stone was a most excellent Mar- 
the, adding much to the interest of the 
garden scene. 

Flotow’s “Alessandro Stradella” was 
sung the following evening with the same 
cast, headed by Leo Slezak and Alma 
Gluck, as the preceding week. It was also 
given a special benefit performance for 
the German Press Club on Tuesday eve- 
ning, February 15. The ballet, “Vienna 
Waltzes,” followed both performances. 

“Lohengrin” was the opera of Friday 
evening, February 11, introducing Her- 
mann Jadlowker as a new Knight of the 
Grail. His excellent natural voice gave 
the audience much to admire, but his habit 
of facial contortion marred the effect of 
his acting. Otherwise he presented a manly 
and engaging appearance, and his singing, 
barring occasional carelessness in phras- 
ing, revealed taste and understanding. 
Olive Fremstad was Elsa; Louise Homer, ' 
Ortrud; Walter Soomer, Telramund; Al- 
len Hinckley, King Henry, and Herbert 
Witherspoon, the Herald. 

The popular double bill of “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “I Pagliacci” was the of- 
fering at the matinée on Lincoln’s Birth- 
day, and broke all attendance records for 
the season at the Metropolitan. Every seat 
was sold, the standing room was occupied 
to an uncomfortable degree, and the re- 
ceipts were declared to have reached 
$12,000. The great magnet was Caruso, 
who was Canio in the Leoncavallo opera. 
He was thunderously applauded after the 
“Ridi Pagliaccio” aria. Jane Noria was a 
captivating Nedda, and her rich soprano 
earned unstinted plaudits. Pasquale Amato’s 
sang gloriously as Tonio, and Dinh Gilly 
was an admirable Silvio. In the Mascagni 
opera Mr. Jadlowker appeared for the first 
time as Turiddu, and made an excellent 
impression. Miss Destinn was the San- 
tuzza, Miss Wickham the Lola, and Mr. 
Gilly the Alfio. “Otello,” in the evening, 
was sung by Messrs. Slézak and Scotti and 
Mmes. Alda and Wickham. 

Madama Butterfly lived and died as pa- 
thetically as always on Monday evening, 
February 14, Miss Farrar being at her 
best in one of her most fascinating char- 
acters. Riccardo Martin was the same ad- 
mirable Pinkerton, and Antonio Scotti the 
same sympathetic Sharpless as usual. Rita 
Fornia’s beautiful singing and effective 
acting of the faithful Suzuki remain a 
h‘ghly important factor in the success of 
this opera as the Metropolitan presents it. 


NORDICA STIRS HAVANA 











Scores a Triumph in First Concert in 
New Opera House 


Havana, Feb. 7—Mme. Nordica’s con- 
cert here Saturday night was a splendid 
triumph. President Gomez, the diplomatic 
set and society in general made a brilliant 
audience at the new opera house. 

Particular enthusiasm was aroused by 
Nordica’s rendering of a selection from 
“Die Walkiire,” which was almost the first 
Wagner music sung in this city. Messrs. 
Samolli and Del Chiaro gained much ap- 
plause in a Verdi duo. Arturo Tibaldi, 
violinist, played well, and Lilla Ormond 
sang beautifully. In the last part of the 
program a furore of applause was aroused 
by Charlotte Maconda’s singing of selec- 
tions from “La Bohéme.” 

At the second concert, yesterday, the 
feature was the singing of Gounod’s “Ave 
Maria” by Lilla Ormond, Tibaldi playing 
the violin obbligato. Mme. Nordica was 
not on the program. 





Banks-Werrenrath Recital 


Emma Banks, assisted by Reinald Wer- 
renrath, baritone, will give a piano recital 
in Mendelssohn Hall, New York, on Mon- 
day afternoon, February 28. 
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Nikola Sokoloff, violinist, pleased a New 
Haven, Conn., audience in a recital there 
February II. 

* * * 

Homer Wiseman, tenor robusto, is hav- 
ing considerable success in Detroit, where 
he is teaching singing. He has established 
a studio in the Van Husen Building. 

A Columbus, O., musician, Mrs. Haidee 
Senter-Rowley, has just been elected mu- 
sical director of the Clara Schumann Club 
of Mobile, Ala. 

a 

Sadie Estelle Snape, assisted by Bertha 
Louise Bixby, violinist, and Louis E. Wille- 
min, pianist, gave a song recital in the Con- 
rad Building, Providence, February 9. 


Interesting organ recitals are announced 
at the College for Women, Cleveland, O., 
the programs ranging from works of Bach 
down to those of Max Reger. Professor 
Charles E. Clemens is the organist. 

a ihe” 


A benefit concert was recently given to 
Rachel Gonzales by the advanced pupils of 
the Verdi School of Singing in Los An- 
geles, Cal. The numbers presented were by 
Donizetti, Verdi, Wagner, Bizet and Gomez. 

e.). 9 


Hendrika Troostwyk, violinist, of New 
York, daughter of Professor Isidor Troost- 
wyk, scored a great success at the concert 
at which she recently appeared in Water- 
bury, Conn. 

* * * 

A faculty recital at Denison Conserva- 
tory of Music, Granville, O., was given 
February 9 by Mrs, Elizabeth Thompson 
Wilson, contralto, assisted by Orley Henry 
See, violinist. 

* * + 

Among the recent additions to the staff 
of teachers at the Conservatory of Music, 
Toronto, is Mrs. E. J, Hopkins, a teacher 
of piano and singing, and a resident of 
Toronto. 

* * * 

At a large dinner given at Sherry’s by 
Charles E. Sampson, of New York, Feb- 
ruary 10, songs were sung by Pasquale 
Amato, of the Metropolitan Opera, and 
harp solos were played by Ada Sassoli. 


Under the auspices of the Musical Cul- 
ture Club of Newark, N. J., a program of 
vocal and instrumental compositions of the 
minor romanticists was given February 10 
by pupils of the College of Music of New- 
ark. 

+ * * 

The Concordia Singing Society of She- 
boygan, Wis., one of the best-known Ger- 
man singing societies of Eastern Wiscon- 
sin, recently celebrated the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of its organization by the rendition of 
an excellent program. 


The Tonkiinstler Society gave a concert 
at Assembly Hall, New York, on Tuesday 
evening, February 15. The program com- 
prised a sonata for violin and piano by 
Max Lewandowsky, four piano pieces by 
Gustav L. Becker and Brahms’s Trio for 
piano, violin and ’cello. 

* * * 

» The Milwaukee Orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Professor Christopher Bach, re- 
cently gave a successful Sunday afternoon 
concert, in which a duet for violin and 
’cello, artistically played by Theodore Kel- 
be, Hugo Bach and the string orchestra, 
was a highly enjoyable feature. 

+ * * 

Dorothy Temple, .the well-known Boston 
soprano, recently gave a concert devoted 
entirely to Spring songs. Some of the com- 
posers represented were Becker, Schumann, 
Massenet, Rubinstein, Rachmaninoff, Jen- 
sen, and Vidal. 

x* * * 

An interesting addition to New Haven, 
Conn., musical circles is Mrs. Ida Lewis 
MacLean, one of the best known sopranos 
in Troy and Albany, who has recently gone 
to New Haven to reside. Mrs. MacLean 
was married to George H. MacLean, of 
New Haven, about two months ago. 

* * * 


A piano recital was given at Witherspoon 
Hall, Philadelphia, on February 15, by 
George Shortland Kempton. The offerings 
consisted of Schumann’s “Carnival,” four 
Chopin numbers and short pieces by Mac- 
Dowell, Rubinstein, Liszt, Mendelssohn, 
Henselt and Raff, 





SH 
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Students of the Maryland School for the 
Blind gave a concert at Albaugh’s Theater, 
Baltimore, February 10, presenting a pro- 
.gram for piano, violin, soprano and tenor. 
The concert was ‘given under the direction 
of Charles H. Bochau, head of the music 
department. 
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* * x 


A pianoforte recital was given under the 
auspices of the New England Conservatory 
of Music in Boston, February 5, by Carl 
Baerman, who is one of the faculty. His 
program included compositions by Mozart, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt and his own study 
in F Minor. 


* * * 


August Heimann of No, 143 Washington 
avenue, New Haven, Conn., has been elect- 
ed president of the Harugari Singing Soci- 
ety of that city, the largest German singing 
society between New York and Boston. 
The society now has a membership far 
exceeding six hundred and steadily increas- 
ing, 

.e * 

The Rev. Dr. Gustav N. Hausman, rabbi 
of Temple Ansche Chesed, 114th street and 
Seventh avenue, New York, spoke to more 
than a thousand persons February 11, on 
“Elektra.” He said the Jewish people had 
little to learn from the opera, as they were 
opposed to the spirit of revenge. 

* * * 

The recent Sunday afternoon concert of 
the People’s Musical Society of Milwaukee, 
an organization formed last year for the 
purpose of offering the best of music at the 
lowest possible prices, was well attended. 
Mrs. Herman Reel won much applause by 
her rich voice, and Ella Smith contributed 
some brilliant selections on the piano. 

* x * 


Gaul’s cantata, “Ruth,” was given Febru- 
ary 6 at Central Presbyterian Church, Buf- 
falo, under William H. Shaw’s direction, 
by a chorus choir and the following solo- 
ists: Neenah Lapey, Naomi; Sue Fretz, 
Ruth; Mrs, R. S. Fowler, Orpha; A. J. 
Erisman, Boaz. Bertram S. Forbes was at 
the organ. 

* * * 

Florence Hinkle, of Philadelphia, has 
been engaged by the Schubert Choir of 
York, Pa., as the soprano soloist for its 
Spring concert, May 5. It is the purpose of 
Dr. Henry Gordon Thunder, conductor of 
the choir, to present selections from sev- 
eral popular operas, and Miss Hinkle will 
sing the soprano obbligato parts. 

* * * 


The third concert of the Calumet Club 
series, in Milwaukee, recently given, was 
one of the most successful in the history 
of the organization. The feature was the 
work of the Lyric Glee Club of Milwau- 


kee. Soloists included Frederick Wergin, 
Anthony Olinger and Mrs, Luella Chilson 
Ohrman. 

* * * 

For his second free organ recital of 
1910, on February 17, J. Warren Andrews, 
organist of the Church of the Divine Pa- 
ternity, Central Park West and Seventy- 
sixth street, New York, announced a pro- 
gram of selections by Bach, Wagner, Chan- 
net, William Faulkes and James H. Rogers. 
Mr, Andrews was assisted by Cornelia W. 
Marvin, contralto. 

* * * 

David E. Carter gave the second of his 
“evenings with the old masters” at his 
studio in the Conrad Building, Providence, 
on February 7, and a large number of his 
pupils and their friends availed themselves 
of the opportunity to hear him. Mr. Carter 
gave a most interesting talk on the life of 
Handel, and rendered several selections 
from Handel’s works. 

. * +. 


Under the direction of Ernest Felix Pot- 
ter, organist and choirmaster of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, 
a performance of Handel’s “Messiah” was 
given February 8 by the choir, assisted by 
Susan Ericsson Leonard, soprano; Elsie 
Morris Brinton, contralto; Frank Oglesby, 
tenor; Dr. George Conquest Anthony, 
basso. 

x* * * 

Edward Abner Thompson, a blind singer, 
who has been heard in numerous recitals 
in the Northwest, appeared in Salt Lake 
City February 11, and entertained a large 
audience in an interesting program. His 
concert was under the auspices of J. D. 
Spencer, manager of the Salt Lake Sym- 


phony Orchestra, and Fred C. Graham, 
manager of the Salt Lake Music Festival. 
* * * 


An organ recital was given by N. J. 
Corey at the Fort Street Presbyterian 
Church, Detroit, on January 31. Mr. Corey 
played Horatio Parker’s Organ Sonata, op. 
15, three numbers by Howard Brockway, 
and Lemare’s “Chant de Bonheur.” So- 
phia Clarke, soprano, assisted, singing the 
“Lucia” Mad Scene and the “Shadow 
Dance” from “Dinorah.” 

es oe 


‘ One of the best musicales of the season 
in Meriden, Conn., is expected to be that 
at the Main Street Baptist Church, in that 
city, Friday evening, February 25, when 
the following artists will take part: Mrs. 
Almiretta Webster Giffin, of New York, 
dramatic soprano; W. Paulding De Nike, 
of New York, ’cellist; Elizabeth E. Bos- 
worth, of New Rochelle, pianist, and Edith 
Gardner, of New Britain, Conn., violinist. 
eS 


’ William Harper, dean of the Lawrence 
College Conservatory of Music at Apple- 
ton, Wis., and a bass singer of wide promi- 
nence, is back of a movement for the or- 
ganization of a Wisconsin Music Teachers’ 
Association. Letters have been sent out to 
the music teachers of the State asking them 
to attend a meeting at Appleton, June 22 to 
24, for the purpose of forming the organi- 
zation. 
* * * 

A delightful musicale was given at the 
Buffalo Club, February 8, in Buffalo, by 
Margel Gluck, violinist, and Ella Ivimey, 
pianist, both of London, England. Miss 
Gluck is well known in Buffalo as the 
daughter of James Fraser Gluck and as a 
young girl who promised fine things in 
music, even before she went away from that 
city. Miss Gluck has scored pronounced 
success in English tours. 

* * * 


His third annual New York song recital 
at the Hotel Plaza will be given on the 
afternoon of February 23 by Griffith 
Hughes, the young Welsh baritone. He will 
be assisted by Jan Munkacsy, the Hunga- 
rian violinist. Charles Gilbert Spross will 
be at the piano. The program will consist 
of selections of Brahms, Debussy, Strauss, 
Schubert, Schumann, Grieg, Wolf and 
others. 

* * * 

A delightful two-piano recital was given 
at the Arundell Club, Baltimore, Saturday 
evening, February 12, by the Misses A. 
Grimmert and Elsie Busch. The program 
included a sonata and fugue in D major by 
Mozart and two works by Liszt, “The Pre- 
ludes” and “Orpheus.” On the afternoon of 
the same day Betty Askenosy gave a piano 
recital at the same club before a _ well- 
pleased audience. Se 

* 


Organ recitals were given by Professor 


-Samuel Baldwin at the College of the City 


of New York on February 2 and 6. The 
programs consisted of Bach’s “Prelude and 
Fugue in D,” Rheinberger’s “Vision,” op. 
156; Piutti’s Sonata in G Major, op. 22; 
and short numbers by MacDowell, Chopin, 
Hollins and Faulkes. A Wagner series was 
also given, comprising numbers from 
“Rienzi,” “Tannhauser,” “Tristan,” “Meis- 
tersinger” and “Rheingold.” 
* * a 


A gala performance of “Aida” for the 
benefit of the Legal Aid Society of New 
York, with Caruso, Amato, Gadski and 
Didur in the principal rdles, will take place 
in the Metropolitan Opera House on Tues- 
day evening, March 15. President Taft, 
an honorary vice-president of the society, 
and Mrs. Taft have accepted an invitation 
to attend the performance, at which the 
American and Italian national airs will be 
played. - 

* * * 

A musicale recently arranged by Harriet 
Adams De Puy at her studio, No. 548 
Bloomfield avenue, Montclair, N. J., served 
to introduce Mary Henry, violinist, of New 
York, assisted by Mrs. John Josten, Ivy 
Gwalter, Mrs. H. A. Riley and Ernest 
Manning, a concert pianist of New York. 
Miss Henry’s playing received much ap- 
plause. Miss Gwalter, a pupil of Miss De 
Puy, played several piano numbers with 
skill and grace. 

+ * * 

The first concert of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Dayton, O., was given 
in the new Memorial Hall on January 28. 
There was a large audience on hand, which 
applauded Conductor Stokovski and_ his 
men to the echo. The program included the 
“Freischutz”’ overture, the “Caucasian 
Sketches,” Beethoven’s third “Leonore” 
overture, and, lastly, the “Pathetic” Sym- 
phony of Tschaikowsky. The work of the 
orchestra called for nothing but the very 
highest praise, 

* * 

Arthur Howell Wilson, who was chosen 
soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Carl Pohlig, conductor, for its concert of 
February 14, is a member of the sopho- 
more class of the University of Pennsyl- 


vania, and is only nineteen years old. His 
contribution to the program was Mendels. 
sohn’s Concerto in G Minor. Mr. Wilson 
has been for four years a pupil of William 
Hatton Green, and it is said he is the first 
artist to appear with the Philadelphia or. 
ganization as soloist who had never studied 
on the other side of the water. 
* * * 


At the first of the free orchestral con- 
certs at the Normal College, New York, on 
Sunday, February 20, the overture to 
“Tannhauser,” two movements from 
Dv6érak’s “New World” Symphony, the first 
“Peer Gynt” suite, and the third movement 
from Tschaikowsky’s “Symphonie Pathé: 
tique” will be played. Mrs, Nobbis will sing 
an air from “Samson et Dalila.” Prof. 
Henry T. Fleck, of the Department of 
Music at the Normal College, will conduct 


the concerts. 
* * * 


Springfield (Ill.) high school has an or- 
chestra of fifteen pieces which has gained 
an enviable local reputation. E. H. Harri- 
man is the leader. Another sign of or- 
chestral activity in Springfield is the move 
to organize an orchestra with the ranks 
of General McClernand, Camp No. 4, Sons 
of Veterans. The First M. E. Church and 
the First Christian Church of Springfield, 
Ill, have each a well trained orchestra 
which furnishes music for the respective 


Sunday schools. 
* * * 


The Springfield, Mass., Symphony Or- 
chestra, which is composed of forty-two 
men and conducted by Emil K. Janser, 
gave a delightful concert for Mount Hely- 
oke College, on February 8, before a large 
audience. The number that aroused most 
interest was the humorous transcription of 
the German folk song, “’S Kommt ein Vo- 
gel geflogen,” by Ochs. This theme was 
treated in the style of eleven different com- 
posers. The college audience was espe- 
cially attracted by the one which was 
worked out in the style of Wagner’s “Tann- 
hauser Overture,” and by the one in the 
style of a waltz by Johann Strauss, which 
was greeted with prolonged applause. 

* * * 


The United Singers of Baltimore County, 
Maryland, have disbanded after a stormy 
meeting at Highlandtown, February 8, in 
which trouble arose over the election of a 
musical director. There were three candi- 
dates in the field. George W. Poehlman 
was elected, but after a secret session the 
Badenia Mannerchor decided to resign. It 
was then decided to abolish the organiza- 
tion. The other candidates for musical di- 
rector were Hubert Kruppel and Frederick 
Karolus. The United Singers consisted of 
the Canton Mannerchor, Canton Lieder- 
kranz, the Eichenkranz and the Badenia 


Mannerchor. 
x * * 


“Ancient and Modern Music” was an- 
nounced for discussion at the meeting of 
the Electric Club, of New York, on 
Wednesday morning, February 16, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. Mrs. Carrie Martin 
Cowlan was chairman of the day. Songs 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth century 
were sung by Mrs. Edith Chapman Goold, 
Dr. Leffingwell played violoncello solos, and 
Mrs, Cowlan sang modern compositions. 
Mme. Trentini, of the Manhattan Opera 
House, and Clarence Dickinson, director of 
the Mendelssohn Glee Club, were guests of 
honor. The president, Mrs. Dore Lyon, 
assisted by the officers of the club, held a 
reception before the meeting. 

* * * 


Mattie E. Korn, of No. 600 Main stre:t, 
East Orange, daughter of Clara A. Korn, 
the composer, is becoming favorably known 
in her locality as a solo soprano. Miss 
Korn, whose répertoire embraces a wide 
range of pleasing compositions, proves most 
interesting in songs composed by her 
mother, the favorite being “Little Fellow,” 
which is published by Breitkopf & Haertel. 
Recently Miss Korn sang for the Monday 
Topic Club of East Orange (Mrs. Edmond 
Kuhn, hostess); the Comus Club, of the 
same city, at the reception given by Mrs. 
B. Gussow, No. 12 Halsted street, to the 
Theosophical Society of Newark, and at a 
private musicale given at the residence of 
Mrs. Alberic de Loet, at Summit, N. J. 

* * * 


Active members of the Arion Club of 
Providence gave a “member’s concert” on 
February 7. The vocal numbers comprised 
songs, duos and trios of diversified char- 
acter. Those who took part were Marjorie 
Culverwell, Essie Rice and Margaret Han- 
ley, sopranos; Ada Smith, contralto; Wal- 
ter Rogers and Albert Muir, tenors; Wil- 
son Stanwood, baritone, and Butler L. 
Church, bass. There was also an excellent 
male quartet, consisting of Sam Wood- 
ward, Ernest. Saywell, Thomas Marsden 
and Butler L. Church. Organ solos by 
Arthur H. Ryder, piano solos by May At- 
wood and Robin Pierce and a violin solo 
by Hugo A. Kinyon were also on the pro- 
gram. The accompaniments were well 
gg by Helen Hogan and Dr. Jules Jor- 

an. 
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Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musitcat America not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 

Individuals 


Bachner, Louis—Baltimore, March 4. 

Ballou, Ellen.—Orchestral Concert, Mendelssohn 
Tiall, New York, March 7. 

Barrére, George—New York, Feb. 21 
Orange, N. J., March 7. 

Be be, Carolyn—Brooklyn, March 2 and 16. 

Be: edict, Pearl—Troy, N. Y., March 3; Brooklyn, 
March 17. 

Bland, John—Boonton, N. J., Feb. 24; New York, 
Teb. 27. 

Bistham, David—Little Rock, Feb. 22; New Or- 
leans, Feb. 24; Palm Beach, Fla. Feb. 26; 
©avannah, Feb. 28; Baltimore, March 4; Omaha, 


and 28; 


March 10; Kansas City, Feb. 11; St. Paul, 
)larch 15. 
Bu-oni, Ferruccio—Cincinnati, with Cincinnati 


Symphony Orchestra, Feb. 19; Louisville, Ky., 
veb. 21; Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 24; New Or- 
leans, La., Feb. 28. 

Caizin, Alfred—Chattanooga, Tenn., Feb, 19; Co- 
lumbus, Ga., Feb. 21; Athens, Ga., Feb. 23; 
Jacksonville, Fla., Feb. 25; St. Augustine, Fila., 
Feb. 26; Jacksonville, Feb. 27; Palm Beach, 
Feb. 28, March 4; St. Augustine, March 7; 
Mobile, Ala., March 9; New Orleans, March 
10, 

Cartwright, Earl—Lynn, Mass., Feb. 24; Everett, 
March 3; Boston, March 6. 

Connell, Horatio—Pittsburg, Feb. 19; New York, 
Feb. 28. 

Croxton, Frank—New York, Feb. 20. 

Cunningham, Claude—Buffalo, March 15. 

Dethier, Edouard—Brooklyn, March 2 and 16. 

Elman, Mischa—New York, Feb. 19; Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, Feb. 20; Cincinnati, 
Feb, 23; Philadelphia, Feb. 26; New York, Feb. 
27; Brooklyn, March 2; Minneapolis, March 18. 

Elvyn, Myrtle—Portland, Ore., Feb. 21; Walla 
Walla, Feb. 25; Boise, Idaho, Feb. 26. 

Gebhard, Heinrich—New York, Feb. 25. 

Heermann,. Hugo—Cincinnati, March 4 and 5. 

Hess, Willy—Brooklyn, Feb. 25. 

Hinkle, Florence—Vicksburg, Miss., Feb. 19; Fort 
Wayne, Ind., Feb. 22; Stamford, Conn., March 
1; Louisville, Ky., March 15. 

Hudson, Caroline—New York, Feb. 20. 

Humason, Thos. A.—Brooklyn, Feb. 21 and 28; 
March 7. 

Hutcheson, Ernest—Boston, Feb. 19; Washington, 
Feb. 21; Baltimore, Feb. 24; Hartford, Conn., 
March 5; Boston, March 7; Washington, March 
12; Cleveland, March 1s. 

Jomelli, Mme.—Toronto, Feb. 21. 

Kirkby-Lunn, Mme.—St. Louis, 
York, Feb. 24; Montreal, Feb. 25; 
Feb. 28. 

Koenen, Tilly—Chicago, Ill., Feb. 20; Milwaukee, 
Wis., Feb. 24; Denver, Col., March 1. 

Kreisler, Frits—Minneapolis, March 4. 

Lerner, Tina—Brooklyn, Feb. 26, March 5; New 
York, March 13. 

Lhevinne, Josef—Baltimore, Feb. 25. 

Miller, Christine—Charleroi, Pa., March 1; In- 
dianapolis, March 4; Omaha, March 15; Minne. 
apolis, March 17; Chicago, March 21; Youngs- 
town, O., March 28. 

Miller, Reed—New York, Feb. 20; Stamford, 
Conn., March 1; Indianapolis, March 4; New 
York, March 1o. 

Mulford, Florence—Oxford, O., March 15; Syra- 
cuse, N, Y., March 17. 

Mylott, Eva—New York, Feb. 20. 

Pilzer, Maximilian—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
March 16, 

Powell, Maud—Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 19; Bel- 
lingham, Wash., Feb. 22; Everett, Feb. 25; 
Seattle, Wash., Feb. 27; Olympia, Wash., Feb. 
25; Hoquiam, Wash., March 2; Aberdeen, 
Wash., March 4; Chehalis, Wash., March 5; 
Portland, Ore., March 7; Salem, Ore., March 
8; Corvallis, Ore., March 9; Albany, Ore., 
Merch 10; Eugene, March 12; Grout’s Pass, 
Ore., March 14; Medford, March 17; Ashland, 
M:rch 19. 

Salmon, Alvah Glover—Nashua, N. H., Feb. 24. 

Sam. roff, Olga—Boston, Feb. 21; New Haven, 
Fe), 23; New York, March 4. 


Feb. 19; New 
Hartford, 
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Schumann-Heink, Mme.—Toronto, Feb. 21 and 22. 

Sembrich, Mme.—Cleveland, March 9. 

Schutz, G. Magnus—Mt. Kisco, N. Y., Feb. 16. 

Strong, Edward—Evanston, Ill., Feb. 24; Mount 
Vernon, Ia., Feb. 25. 

Wells, John Barnes—Jersey City, Feb. 28. 

Werner-West, Mrs. Antoinette—Akron, O., March 
II. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Lawrenceville, N. J., Feb. 
19; New York, Feb. 22; Pittsburg, Feb. 24; 
Derby, Conn., Feb. 25; Mendelssohn Hall, New 
York, Feb. 28; Ottawa, Can., March 10; Prince- 
ton, N. J., March 12; Cambridge, Mass., March 
15; Newark, N. J., March 18. 

Wiillner, Dr.—Manhattan Opera House, New 
York, Feb. 20; Recital, Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Feb. 22; Studebaker Theater, Chicago, 
Ill., Feb. 26; Opera House, Detroit, Mich., Fet. 
27; Mendelssohn Hall, New York, March 8. 





Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses 


Barrére Ensemble—New York, Feb. 28. 

Boston Opera Company—Philadelphia, Feb. 23. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—Boston, Feb. 19; 
Washington, Feb. 21; Toronto, Feb. 22; New 
York, Feb. 24; Brooklyn, Feb. 25; New York, 
Feb. 26; Hartford, Feb. 28; Cambridge, March 
3; Boston, March 4 and 5; Worcester, March 
8; Boston, March 11, 12, 18 and 19. 

Brooklyn Oratorio Society—Brooklyn, March 17. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Cincinnati, Feb. 
19 and 23; Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 28; Cincin- 
nati, March 4 and 5; Cleveland, March 9; Al- 
liance, O., March 10 (afternoon); Canton, O., 
March 10 (evening); Akron, O., March 11; 
Findlay, O., March 12; Cincinnati, March 18 
and 19. 

Flonzaley .Quartet—Chicago, Feb. ‘19; Milwaukee, 
Feb. 21; South Bend, Ind., Feb. 22; Buffalo, 
Feb. 24; Oberlin, Feb. 25; Toronto, Feb. 26; 
New York, March 1:; Boston, March 3; New 
York, March 6. 

Guido Chorus—Buffalo, March 15. 

Hartford Symphony Orchestra—Hartford, Feb. 28. 

Hess-Schroeder Quartet—Boston, March 1s. 

Kneisel Quartet—Boston, Feb. 21, 22 and 25; New 
York, Mendelssohn Hall, March 8; Brooklyn, 
March 10; Philadelphia, March 14; New York, 


March 15; Baltimore, March 18. 

Longy Club—Boston, March 1o. 

Louisville Symphony Orchestra—Louisville, Ky., 
March 15. 

Margulies Trio—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
Feb. 22. 

Mead Quartet, Olive—Mendelssohn Hall, New 
York, Feb. 23. 

Minneapolis Philharmonic Club—Minneapolis, 
March 11. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Minneapolis, 


March 4 and 18. 

Montreal Symphony Orchestra—Montreal, Feb. 25. 

Musical Art Society—New York, March 17. 

Oratorio Society of New York—New York, Feb. 
28. 

People’s Symphony Society—New York, Feb. 22 
and 25; March 18, 

Philadelphia Orchestra—Philadelphia, Feb. 19 and 
21; Wilmington, Del., Feb. 23; Philadelphia, 
Feb. 25, 26 and 28; Philadelphia, March 2, 4, 5 
and 7; Washington, Feb. 8; Philadelphia, March 
11 and 12; Brooklyn, March 18. 

Philharmonic Society—New Haven, Feb. 23; New 
York, Feb. 27; St. Louis, Feb. 28; New York, 
March 1, 4, 6, 10, 11 and 13. 

Philharmonic Trio—Brooklyn, March 19. 

Pittsburg Orchestra—Pittsburg, Feb. 19; Toronto, 
Feb, 21 and 22. 

Rubinstein Club—New York, March 12. 

Russian Symphony Orchestra—New York, March 
3. 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra—St. Louis, Feb. 19. 

Symphony Society of New York—New York, Feb. 
20, 22 and 27, March 1 and 6; Brooklyn, March 
11; New York, March 13 and 15. 

Toronto Symphony Orchestra—Toronto, Feb. 21; 
March 19. 

Volpe Symphony Orchestra—New York, March 
13. 

Young People’s Symphony Orchestra—Brooklyn, 
Feb, 26, March 5. 





MUSIC IN ST JOSEPH, MO. 





St. Louis Orchestra Concert a Feature of 
the Week 


St. JosepH, Mo., Feb. 12.—All who 
heard the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
on its first visit to St. Joseph were enthu- 
siastic in its praise, but their enthusiasm 
was even greater over the performance 
given last Wednesday evening at the Tootle 
Theater. Weber’s overture to “Oberon” 
was exquisitely played. Next on the pro- 
gram was Beethoven’s Symphony No. 5, 
in C Minor, opus 67, which was given with 
an enthusiastic and reverent interpretation. 
T. Du Moulin, the soloist of the evening, 
brought forth tones of great richness and 
depth from his ‘cello, and he won a most 
enthusiastic encore to Goltermann’s “An- 
dante,” to which he responded with Masse- 
net’s Elegie. Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite 
was another delightful offering. Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Andante Cantabile” was given 
by the string orchestra, and Wagner’s over- 
ture to “Tannhauser,” the closing number, 
was given brilliantly and with fire, its con- 
trasting themes being strikingly brought 
out. 

The program at the meeting of the Fort- 


nightly Musical Club, Monday afternoon, 
was in charge of Charlotte Grady, and 
was led by Mrs. Marcia Bailey. Mrs. Bai- 
ley told the story of “Peer Gynt,” and made 
her talk extremely interesting through her 
originality and her readiness in her sub- 
ject. Browning words set to music were 
sung, and the rendition of the “Peer Gynt” 
Suite by Misses Amy Aldrich, Daisy Mel- 
vin, Elsie Barnes and Anne Neill was one 
of the features of the afternoon. Others 
on the program were: Madeline Chase, 
Louise Furlong, Birdie Lower, Ethel Kin- 
namon, Louie Neville and hee rE 


INDIANAPOLIS HEARS 
STOKOVSKI'S PLAYERS 


Cincinnati Orchestra Warmly Re- 
ceived in Fine Concert—With 
the Local Musicians 


INDIANAPOLIS, Feb 11.—The second sub- 
scribed concert in the Ona B. Talbot sea- 
son of concerts was given last Monday 
night at English’s Opera House. For this 
concert Mrs. Talbot had engaged the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, under the new 
director, Leopold Stokovski; and as soloist 
for the evening, Dr. 
“Tod and Verklarung,” of Strauss, the 
opening number of the program, received 
a notable reading. A group of three songs 
followed, for Dr. Wiillner: “Der Doppel- 
ganger” and “Der Erlkénig,” by Schubert, 
and “Die Beiden Grenadiere,” by Schu- 
mann. This masterful interpreter of songs 
awoke the already enthusiastic audience to 
spontaneous applause, and the artist was re- 
called many times. The opening number of 
the second part of the program was “Das 
Hexenlied,” given with orchestral com- 
mentary to Dr. Wiillner’s dramatic decla- 
mation of this great work by Schillings. 

The closing number was the Liszt “Les 
Préludes,” and in this the orchestra dis- 
played its best work, and in which Leopold 
Stokovski proved to be a conductor of true 
merit. The audience was loathe to leave 
the house without an encore, but the con- 
ductor only graciously bowed his thanks 
for the prolonged. applause, 

Margaret Cook, a young and _ talented 
pianist, will give a concert in Sculpture 
Court of the John Herron Art Institute in 
March. Miss Cook, who spent five years 
in study with Leschetizky, and lately did 
work with De Pachmann and Josef Lhé- 
vinne, will also give a series of recitals 
throughout the State, the first one in Rush- 
ville, Ind., February 18. 

Walter S. Sprankle, one of the best 
known teachers of piano in this city, will 
resume his professional work after a rest 
of two years. Mr. Sprankle is now a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the College of Mu- 
sical Art. 

M. Leon Sampaix, the Belgian pianist, 
will appear this month on the concert pro- 








Ludwig Willner. . 


gram to be given by the faculty of the 
Metropolitan School of Music at Caleb 
Mills Hall. The Russian Fantasy, by Na- 
pramik, for’ piano and orchestra, will be 
given by M. Sampaix and the school or- 
chestra, under the direction of Hugh Mc- 
Gibney. 

Herr Johanness Miersch, violinist, Mons. 
Emiliano Renaud, pianist, and Louis Has- 
langer, baritone, faculty members of the 
Indianapolis Conservatory of Music, pre- 
sented an excellent program in their re- 
cital given Friday night in the Masonic 
Temple, before an audience that completely 
filled the large auditorium. The Conserva- 
tory String Orchestra, under the direction 
of Herr Miersch, was to have made. its 
initial appearance upon this program, “but, 
owing to sickness among the members, was 
unable to do so. Instead, the first number 
was the Grieg Sonata in C Minor, for :vio- 
lin and piano, given by Mons. Renaud ‘and 
Johanness Miersch. Herr Miersch was also 
heard to advantage in his other two num- 
bers, the adagio movement from the Ninth 
Concerto by Ludwig Spohr, and “Russian 
Airs,” by Wieniawski, to which he added 
as encores “Nocturne,” by Chopin, and the 
ever beautiful “Traumeri,” by Schumann. 
Louis Haslanger, baritone, was in splendid 
voice, and his work was most enthusias- 
tically received. His first number. which 
was the recitative and aria “Hear Me, Ye 
Winds and Waves,” by Handel, displayed 
much dramatic temperament. Mr. Has- 
langer sang a group of songs, including 
“Nest Thee, My Bird,” by Wallace; “Pil- 
grim’s Song,” Tolstoi-Tschaikowsky, and 
“Pirate Song,” by Stevenson-Gilbert; also 
two encore numbers. Mons. Renaud has 
never played better for an Indianapolis au- 
dience than he did upon this program, and 
the audience was very demonstrative in 
showing its appreciation. His first number 
was the Liszt Legend, “St. Francois de 
Paul,” “Walking on the Waves,” and as an 
encore he gave his own transcription of 
Schubert’s “Ave Maria.” The last number 
offered by this artist was Schumann’s “Toc- 
cata.” The “Cavatina,” by Joachim Raff, 
arranged for solo violins, was given as a 
concluding number by the violin pupils of 
Herr Miersch and under his direction. To 
Rosetta Olson, pupil of Renaud, as ac- 
companist for the evening, is due much 
praise for her work in assisting the solo- 
ists. - L.. T. 





_Academy of Music Leased for Ten Years 


For $100,000 a year, which is said to be 
the highest rental ever paid for a theater 
in New York, the famous old Academy of 
Music, at Fourteenth street, has been leased 
for ten years to the New England Theater 
Company, William Fox, president. Just 
what use will be made of the old house, 
which for so many years was New York’s 
home of grand opera, has not been an- 
nounced. 





Kirkby-Lunn to Give Recital 


Mme. Kirkby-Lunn will follow up her 
recent success with the Volpe Symphony 
Orchestra by giving a song recital at Car- 
negie Hall on Thursday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 24.. 





_ Alice Gunszalewicz, of the Cologne Opera, 
is rapidly gaining recognition as one of the 
foremost Wagnerian sopranos in Germany. 





ECHOES of NAPLES 


30 NEAPOLITAN SONGS 


POST PAID, 


Edited by MARIO FAVILLI 
$1.25 





A collection of songs thoroughly representative of the popular musical life of Naples, full of melody 


that has the real folk character, and 
moments of recreation. The text is I 
by Nathan Haskell Dole. The 
color picture of the Bay of Nap 


ed with the 

with English translations, specially prepared for the work 
lates are full sheet-music size, and the cover containa a fine theee- 
with Vesuvius in the distance. Such favorites as ““’A Frangesa,” 


light-hearted, sunny feeling of the Italian in his 


“Funiculi-Funicula,” and “‘O Sole Mio,” are included 
CONTENTS 
°"A Frangesa! P. Mario Costa. Love’s Prisoner (Il carcerato per amore). L. Bis- 
Ah! Mari! Ah! Mari! (Maria, Mari!) Eduardo di cardi. 
Capua. uisella. ue 
Margarita. Vittorio Fassone. 


Carme (Canto Sorrentino). 

Come Back to Sorrento (Torna a Surriento). Er- 
nesto de Curtis. 

Come, Behold! (La mamma di Rosa). 

Deceiver! CSepcsere). 

Fair Maiden, Come with Me (Fanciulla, vieni a me). 

Farewell to Naples (Addio a Napoli). 

French Pins ('E Spingole frangese!). E. de Leva. 

Girl of Sorrento e (La vera Sorrentina). 

Give Me Thy Word (Dimmi una volta si). E 

Gol The (Il Cardello). P. Labriola 

Granatello, Il (Lo natiello). 

Graziella Raziella). 

I Have}Told You (Te l'ho detto). 


a Heart, A (Funiculi-Funicula). Luigi Densa. 
My Naples (Addio a Napoli). 

My Sunshine ('O Sole mio). Eduardo di Capua. 
New Moon, The (Luna nova). P. Mario Costa. 
Oh, Be Careful! (Bada bene!) 

Oh, I Cannot Now Forget You! (Ti voglio bene 


assai). 
Over the Rippling Sea (Santa Lucia). 
There! I Saw You! (T’ho veduta). P. Labriola. 
Were I a Violet (Se fossi). 

What Thou of Me Requirest (Quello che tu mi 
dici). L. Biscardi. 
Who Knows? (Chi sa!). Raffaele d’ Atri. 

Young Beauty, The (La Vezzosa). 





Note.—This work will be sent wth return Bye a to those with accounts in good standing and to 


those with no accounts upon receipt 
factory. 


price, which will be returned, less postage, if not satis- 
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